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Remain firm and turned in ‘the 
one direction—towards the Mother. 
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The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the’ wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. =~- - =- =- ‘Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIALS* 
MOTHER’S COMMENTARY 
“Man seeks. at first blindly and does not 


even know that he is seeking his divine self.” 
Thoughts and Glimpses — SRI AUROBINDO 


How can one seek and not know that he is seeking? 


There are so many things you think, you feel, you want 
without knowing. Are you fully conscious of yourself, of all 
that is happening in you ? Certainly not. If, for example, at an 
odd moment when you were not at all expecting it, I asked you all 
on a sudden, “What are you thinking of ?”, your answer would be 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, “I do not know”. And if 


* Based on the Mother’s Talks to the Children of the Ashram 
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in the same way I asked you, “what do you want ?”, you would 
give the same answer, “I do not know”. And to the question, 

what do you feel >”, you would answer again “I do not know”. 
They alone can give an immediate answer to such a precise question 
who have been accustomed zo look within themselves to observe 
themselves, who are intent upon knowing what passess within 
themselves. 

In certain cases in ones life one can say,,y res. When one is 
absorbed in what one feels, or thinks or wants, then one can 
say, “Yes, I want this, I.am thinking of this, I am feeling this”. 
But it :s only at moments, rot all-the time that one is capable of 
that. | 

Well, to find out what one is, to find out why one is upon 
earth, what is the reason of the physical existence, of one’s presence 
upon earth, of this formation, of this life—the vast majority of 
mankind live without asking anything of the kind. Only the few 
enlightened ones put such questions with an interest and still 
less are those who sit dowr to work out the answer. And it is 
not easy to find it unless you are favoured with the chance of 
meeting someone who knows. 

Now, just imagine you tad never in your hands any book of 
Sri Aurobindo, nor any work of any writer or philosopher or sage 
who ccnsecrated his life to -his quest, and suppose you were in. 
the ordinary world like the millions of people who are there, who 
have beard iiothing of anything, except sometimes, nor always 
nowadays, very rarely even, of vague divinities and a certain form 
of relig-on which is more a habit than a faith, telling you scarcely 
why you are here upon earth. then you do not think at all of think- 
ing of it. You live day to day the circumstances of each day. 
When you are young you think of playing and eating, a little 
later“studying, and afterwards you think of all circumstances of 
life. But to-set before you fhe problem and ask “But why, why 
then am I here >” is a rare phenomenon. 

To some people the idea comes only when they face a ‘catas- 
trophe. When they see a person they loved about to die, when 
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they are placed in situations particularly difficult and painful, 

then, if they are sufficiently intelligent, they take a turn inwagd 
and ask, “but, what is this tragedy we live through, what is its. 
purpose, what is its goal °” It 3% then only that one > begins to seek 
and know. 

To discover, however, as Sri Aurobindo says, that there j is a 
divine self. within you, and therefore your endeavour must be to 
know this divine self, that comes much later. And yet, in spite of 
everything, from the very mcment of one’s birth in a physical 
body, there is in the being, at tue bottom of the being, this psychic 
presence that drives the whole being towards this fulfilment. But 
who knows it, who recognises this psychic being ? - 

This also comes-only, ard unfortunately most of-the time, 
under exceptional circumstances. These must be painful circum- 
‘stances, otherwise you live om thoughtlessly. And still you have 
at the bottom of your being this psychic self that tries and tries 
and tries to awaken the consciousness, establish the union back 
again, and you know nothing cf it. 
| When you were ten years old, did you — it ? No, is it 

_ not? And yet,-in the core Cc your being, your psychic being 
was already wanting to come cut and trying that it might be able 
to do so. It is probably that zhat has brought you here. There 
are so many things that happ=n for which -you do -not ask why. 
You take them for granted, it is that because it is that. : 

It would be very interestimg to know how many among you, 
until the time I spoke of it to you, had asked how is it that you are 
here. Naturally, most often thezeply would be perhaps- very simple, 
“My parents are here, therefore I am here”. -Nobody is.born here - 
and still you are all here. You never thought of it; it is so, you 
believe, because it is so. And then between the time when -you 
ask the question and the time hen you have an answer sufficiently 
well formulated to be able to Told to it and can say “Perhaps it 
is. the-indication of-a destiny, tae very reason.of my life and ezis- 
tence’’—what a long way onz has had to -traverse ! 

Each one has his externa: reasons, but. they have not much 
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valué; the explanation given may be quite flat and commonplace. 
For. the deeper reason that is there you do not know as yet. Indeed, 
are there many here who are really interested in knowing why 
they are here ? How many among you have asked yourself, “But | 
what 5B the real reason of my being here ?’’ Only those who have 
come ere after having lived a life, who have come here because 
they wented to come with a conscious reason for coming, can 
say, “I am here because of -his” and that would be partially at 
least an explanation. The truest, deepest reason may still escape 
them, that is to say, the particular realisation that each one has to 
work. icr. That comes only when you have overpassed a good 
number of stages. 

In reality, it is only when you have become conscious of your 
soul, when you are identified with your psychic being, that you 
can se2 at a glance the whole picture of your individual develop- 
ment. -rough the ages. It is then that. you begin to know, not 
before It is then, I assure yeu, that it becomes interesting. That 
changes the situation in your life. 

There is a great difference between feeling vaguely, having 
a groping impression of something—of a force, a movement, 
an impulsion, an attraction, something that moves you forward 
in life. but very imprecise, tncertain, misty—and having a clear 
vision, an- exact perception, £ full comprehension of the meaning 
of life. It is then alone that you begin to see things as they are, 
not before. It is then alone that you can follow the thread of 
your destiny and perceive clearly the goal and the means of 
reaching it. _ 

+ Bat that comes about through a succession of inner awaken- 
ings, Lke doors that open all on a sudden on new horizons. It is 
truly 2 new birth into a consciousness that is more true, more 
profound, more lasting. Till tien you live in the clouds, gropingly, 
under the weight of a destiry that sometimes crushes you, gives 
you: tke feeling that you hav2 been formed in that way and you 
can do nothing to change 1£ You are under the heavy burden 
of: your existence which przsses you down, makes you’ crawl 
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upon the earth instead of lifting you up above and making you 
see all the threads, the threeds that guide and the threads that 
reunite different things into a single movement of progress 
towards a realisation that becomes clear, at the end. 

One must rise out of this half-consciousness which is gene- 
rally considered to be quite natural. That is your normal way of 
being and you do not withcraw yourself sufficiently to be able 
to live and wonder at this uncertainty, this lack of precision. On 
the contrary, to Know that one is seeking, seeking consciously, 
deliberately, obstinately, methodically—that is an exceptional, 
almost an abnormal conditioa ! 


16-1-57 
II 

“The first obscure material movement 
of the evolutionary Force is marked by an 
aeonic graduality; the movement of life progress 
proceeds slowly but still with a quicker step, 
it is concentrated int the figure of millenniums; 
mind can still further compress the tardy leisure- 
liness of Time and make long paces of the cen- 
turies; but when the conscious spirit intervenes, 
a supremely concentrated pace of evolution- 
ary swiftness becomes possible”. 


The Life Divine: The Ascent towards Supermind 
Sri Aurobindo speaks here of Nature’s movement, how out 


of matter that is apparently inert life has come, how out of life 
mind has come and how out of mind will come the supramental 


or the spiritual life. And he gives a summary indication of the | 


time that this movement takes.’ 
I compared the Supramental manifestation to the mental 
manifestation. According to modern scientific discoveries, the 
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mental manifestation has taken about a million years to evolve 
from a.simian brain to the first human brain. And I told you, 
therefore, that one must not expect the supramental manifes- 
tation to be achieved within a few months or a iw years, that 
will evidently take a little more time. ` 

Now some people seem <0 have concluded from that that 
I had announced that there would be no superman in a million 
years. I want to correct this impression. . 

Sri Aurobindo says that as growth proceeds on a higher 
and higher scale of consciousness, the movement becomes quicker 
and when the Supramental or the Spirit mixes up with it, the 
thing may go very much quicker. So, we can hope that in a ean 
centuries the first supramenta. race will appear. 

But even that is: disconcerting to some, for they believe ‘beak 
-it is contradictory to what Sri Aurobindo has always promised, 
that the time is come when the supramental transformation is 
possible. But you must not confuse supramental transforma- 
tion with the appearance of the new race. What -Sri Aurobindo 
has promised and what evidently interests us who are here 
now is. that the time is come when some chosen beings out of the 
present day. humanity who fulfil the conditions of the. necessary 
spiritualisation would be capable of transforming their body 
with the help of the Suprameatal Force, the Supramental Con- 
sciousness and the Supramencal Light:and would no longer be 
animal men but become supermen. l 

This promise he based cn the knowledge he had that the 
Supramental Force was about to break upon earth. In point of 
fact, the Suprameéntal Force had come down into him long ago. He 
knew it and he knew what were its: results. 

Now that the Supramental has manifested in .a general 
cosmic way, the certitude of the possibility of the transformation 
is naturally much greater. There is no doubt that those who 
fulfil and will fulfil the condi-ions: are on the way towards this 
transformation. | 

The conditions, Sri Aurobindo gives in detail in the Syn: 
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thesis of Yoga and in still T detail in his last articles on the 
Supramental Manifesation; =ow one has only to realise. e. 

Each person wishes to follow his own way according to 
his own nature. He is alweys more inclined to one way than 
another. He who follows tre path of action will find it more 
difficult to feel that human personality does not exist, that only 
the divine Force acts. He who follows the path of knowledge, 
that is easy relatively, it is a thing which one discovers almost 
immediately. For one who jollows the path of love, it is ele- °? 
mentary, for it is by giving yourself away that you advance. 

On the path of action zhe most essential condition at the 
beginning—for it is most wmiversal, the very first step—is to 
create in oneself a complete detachment from the fruit. of action, 
to act because it is the thing to be done, to do it in the best way 
possible, not to worry about results, to leave the results-to a Higher 
Will than yours..One cannct form absolute general rules in this 
matter. At a certain momer one understands very well and it 
is then visible that there are no two similar ways, that each one 
follows his own path and the: is the truth of his being. One can, 
if one sees from a sufficient height, find out a difference in the 
speed of the progress, but it does not always agree with external 
signs. One can say in a rather lighter vein that the faster one, is 
not necessarily the wiser on=. I do not think general rules can 
be formed. 

But the Divine Grace = upon all. And what is the thing 
necessary in order to let it zt ? It is somewhat difficult to say. 
If you can perceive it, feel it experience, so to say, its action, be 
conscious of its presence’ an= its movement, then you have the 
delight of the movement, tte progress and the realisation. But 
this does not mean that if yo. do not have this delight, it does 
not act or that the realisatiem is not there. 

After all, all ways of beimg in the manifestation are necessary 
to express the Divine. It is this manifestation as a whole in its 
totality that is. moving towards a progressive, infinite, eternal 
perfection; the whole is a colective and undivided expression of 
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the divine Truth. All that is advancing constantly, eternally 
towards a greater and greater perfection. The universe of to- 
morrow will be necessarily more divine (if one can say so) than 
the universe of yesterday, as that of yesterday was more divine 
than the one which preceded it. And so one can say that the 
Divine is progressing perpetually in its expression towards a more 
and more perfect, more and more divine manifestation. If this is 
so, then each unit has only to manifest as perfectly -as possible 
‘its own law, that is to say, what it should be in the whole so that 
it may be able to do to the utmost that which it has to do. 

It is then the conscious, luminous—one might almost 
say, disinterested discovery of this truth of the being that, be- 
comes for each one the first and the most important necessity: .- 

10-10-56 i 

. NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 
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| HAVE heard a foghorn shouting at a sheep, 
And oh the sweet sound made me laugh and weep 

But alas, the sheep was on the hither shore 
Of the little less and the ever-never more. _ 
I sprang on its back; it jumped into the sea. 

. I was near to the edges of eternity. 
Then suddenly the foghorn blared again. 
There was no sheep—it hed perished of ear pain. 
I took a boat and steered œ the Afar 
Hoping to colonise the potar star. 
But in the boat there was a dangerous goose 
Whom some eternal idiot nad let loose. 
To this.wild animal I said not “Bo !” 
But it was not because I did not know. 
Full soon I. was on shore with dreadful squeals 
And the fierce biped cackiing at my heels. 
Alarmed I ran into a lion’s den 
And after me ran three thousand armoured men. 
The lion bolted through his own backdoor 
And set up a morose dissatisfied roar. 
At this my courage rose; L grew quite brave 
And shoved my self into a tiger’s cave. 
The tiger snarled; I thought it best instead 
To don my pyjamas and go to bed. 

. But the tiger had a strained objecting face, 

So I turned my eyes away from his grimace. 

At night the beast began :ny back to claw 
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And growled out that I was his brother-in-law. 
I rcse and thought it best to go away 

* To a doctor’s house : besides twas nearly day. 
The doctor shook his head and cried “For a back 
Pepper and salt are the remedy, alack.”’ 
But I objected to his condiments 
Anc thought the doctor had but little sense. 
Then I returned to my own little cot 
For really things were now extremely hot. 
Then fierily the world cracked Nazily down 
Anc I looked about to find my dressing gown. _ 
I was awake (I had tumbled on the floor). 
A saark was hammering away at my front-door. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO 
SYMBOLS—VIS#ONS-— EXPERIENCES 


(A blossomed white lotus ozer the crown of my head. The same 
again in the heart.) eer 


The white lotus is the syr-bol of the Mother’s consciousness, 
—it does not indicate any pact of the individual consciousness. 


16-5-1936 ` 


wX 
* * 


(Sri Aurobindo running fast on the back of a fine horses later 
he is with the Mother in an aeroplane. Any significance?) 


Nothing special. Journeygag on a horse or in a conveyance, 
if symbolic, means a progress or a movement in life, work or 


-~ gadhana. 


14-4-1936 
wk 
(Ma, ma in bold Bengali lettzrs written all over my heart.) 


These are symbols of dedication or surrender. 


14-4-1936 
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(There is tn me an earnest urge to put forth my entire energy 
in my sadhana, but I feel I cannot. How to proceed?) 


It has to come by an increasing consecration and aspiration. 
14-4-1936 
* 
* x 


(In the place of the skuli an open lotus ; over it a white blue 
hight.) 


It is the lotus which is at the top of the head and above it 
—the centre where the lower consciousness meets the higher. 


27~8- 1936 
nn 


\ 
(Leaving entirely all activities, I felt I had risen up and there 
it was quiet and wide.) 


It was to the spiritual plane (that of the Self, Atman) that 
you rose. 


19~8-1936 
++ 


(The flower of eternal smile first over my head and then within 
the heart.) 


The eternal smile means the self-existent joy and gladness 
of the Spirit. 


19-8-1936 
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(During Pranam my being was searching within the heart. 
Suddenly I saw a pond in place of the heart and a fish was Mabel 
The water was light-blue and the fish white.) 


Sometimes a part of the consciousness is seen in the image 


of a pond, lake or sea. ‘The fish must be the vital mind. 


* 
k 


. (Later I saw my head was a peak of mountain and from there 
there was a constanti fall of water within the heart.) 


The mountain is a very usual symbol of the consciousness 
with its ascending levels. The flowing of water from the peak 
indicates some flow from the higher consciousness above. 

. 31-8-1936 
* 
** 

(During meditation I saw I had no head but only the lower 

body was meditating.) 


The feeling of having no head usually means that at that 
time the mental consciousness is no longer imprisoned in the 
head at the time—but silent and extended. 


19-9-1936 
ee 


(The Mother standing on a stair sword in hand aemnaniing 
sacrifice of my head.) 


The head would mean the mental activities, I suppose. 


2-12-1936 
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(A peacock near my head) 
* A peacock is the symbol of spiritual victory. 
2-12-1936 
+k 
(A couple of white pigeons) 
‘White would mean purity. 
2-12-1936 
Py 


(The Mother sitting on the peak of an icy mountain ; a narrow 
path leads there and I am gradually advancing towards that.) 


This is simply a symbol of the purity and silence of the 
-higher consciousness which has to be reached by the path of 
sadhana. The mountain symbolises the difficulty because one 
has not to slip to one side or the other, but go straight. 


+ 
* k 


(A kind of sensation in the crown of my head.) 

It is probably the working of the Force there. 

(Sensation in the upper part of the spine as also in the middle.) 

Also the working of the Force. The spine is the main 
channel of the descent and ascent of the Force, by which it con- 


nects the lower and the higher consciousness together. 


6-12-1935 
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(Is there any difference tetween ‘opening’ and ‘openness’ ?) 


Opening is the act of opening or else the place or passage 
through which the concentration or influence pass. Openness 
is the state of being open. 


x 
+ 


(A voice “Translate the ‘Yogic Sadhan’”’. Was it a right 
voice ?) 


It depends on where it came from—the psychic or the vital. 
The Yogic Sadhan has its use, but it is not one of the main or 
most important books publisted among mine, nor is it my own 
writing. 

6-12-1935 

x: 
oF 

(You wrote “It must be a consctousness of your own universa 
being, etc.”. What is the mzantng of my own universal being ?) 


Everyone has a universal consciousness standing around and 
behind the individualised personality. When one becomes aware 
of it one feels in contact wath the universal self and forces or 
one;with them. 


9-9-1936 
* 
* 
To overcome all anger will be very good and also the reso- 


lution to have no attachments. only to be plunged in the Mother’s 
affection and be her instrument. 


* 
* % 


| The ghinghine shucht vayu is a weakness not to be indulged 
by one who wants to do yoga—but we are quite ready to give 
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you time to get over it. What is serious, is outbursts of this 
violence on such trivial grounds. This you should not allow to 
happen again. You must try seriously to gain a greater quiet 
and a better self-control. 


3-11-1933 
Æ 
* 

The Mother was not at all angry with you. I suppose you 
expected her to be angry and saw like that ? All the sadhikas do 
that—and I have not yet been able to cure them of this seeing 
their own imaginations in the Mother’s face or manner. 


na 
If you want to keep the joy, it will be wise not to speak of 
it to others. Things spoken about get wings and try to escape. 
* 
* 
All faults and errors are redeemed by repentance. Con- 
fidence in the Mother, self-giving to the Mother, these if you 
increase them will bring the change in the nature. 


* 
* * 


Radha is the symbol of consecration. 


+* 

But in any case you must not get upset over these things. 
After all, when one comes to an Ashram to do Yoga, one leaves 
social rules, caste, ceremonial purity etc. behind one. Also one 
tries to practise samat to all people and all things, because the 
Divine is everywhere. Why not take that attitude instead of 
the old one ? 
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The Mother gave names for cats because they understand 
and answer ; she has never given any for birds and does not wish 
to do it. Now even for cats she is not giving names. 


co 
Fk 


It is very silly and chikish to have abhimäān ; for it means 
that you expect everyone inzluding the Mother and myself to «=== 
act always according to your ideas and do what you want us to 
do and never do anything which will not please you ! It is for 
the Mother to do whatever she finds to be right or necessary ; 
you must understand that ; otherwise you will always be making 
yourself miserable for coin, 


28-4-1932 
Fh 
Bad things: Many things are bad only in the way people 
look at them. Things which you consider all right, other people 
call bad; what you thinx to be bad, others find quite 
natural, 


21-4-1933 


+ 
* x 


If you want to have knowledge or see all as brothers or have 
peace, you must think less of yourself, your desires, feelings 


people’s treatment of you, and think more of the Divine—living 
for the Divine, not for yourself. 


25-2-1936 
SRI AUROBINDO 
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TE inmense range of the prolific pen of Sri Aurobindo is 
ma-ched only by the olympian quality of the writing 
that flows from it.. He wrote his first poem in his eleventh year ; 
™ his last writing, The Mind of Light in his seventy-eighth. The 
subjects that received the alchemic touch of this divine man 
are varied: Art, Poetry, Criticism, Philosophy, Religion, Socio- 
logy, Pokty, History, Yoga—all these are treated with a depth 
of insight and universality of outlook which bring to the fore 
their meeting ground in a commonness of purpose. Whatever 
the period, earlier or later, whatever the subject, the spirit that 
governs all his writings is the Ideal of Perfection of man, the 
Gospel of Divine Life on earth. Whether it is the romantic 
dramas o= the early years of his literary activity or the pungent - 
editorials and fiery utterances during the political phase of his 
meteoric Zareer or it is the metaphysics of his Teaching, the key- 
note of his writing is always the same—the divine potentiality 
of man. 

And indeed, it could not be otherwise. For, the Truth 
he came -o fulfil, the Ideal for which he devoted the major part 
of his life on earth is the possibility, nay the inevitability, of a 
New Life for the human race. This consummation of the aeonic 

_jabour of Nature in evolution is sought to be effected by a re- . 
volutionary precipitation of its process by which.a new Con- 
sciousness shall manifest and impel the life on earth, bringing 
about a redical change in its character ; in a word, deliver human 
life from the holds of Ignorance, Incapacity and Death into the 
freedom cf a divine Knowledge, Power and Immortality. 

Sri Aurobindo develops this. theme and expounds it in all 
the ramifcations of a metaphysical system in his basic work 
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The Life Divine. The means for translating this Doctrine into 
practice, the experience which gives life to the theory, is dgs- 
cribed in his other great wozk The Synthesis of Yoga. How this 
urge in man for a total self-p=rfection is reflected in the develop- 
ment of society and how this Heal of self-fulfilment can be worked 
out in collectivity is shown in The Human Cycle. The Ideal of 
Human Unity traces the lines >n which the far spread peoples of 
the globe are slowly but stea&ly moving towards an overt realisa- 
tion of the Truth of Oneness hat is governing their development 
from within, analyses the nat-re of the obstructions delaying the 
achievement and indicates th= direction in which the solution is 
to be found. | 

Sri Aurobindo then proczeds to see how far this Knowledge 
of his perception and expenence is consistent with the main 
spiritual and cultural traditior of India and for this purpose takes 
up the ancient texts of her Scriptures. He goes straight to the 
core of the hymns of the Rig Veda, bares the thought-structure 
that is embedded in them and gathers in a methodical form the 
various hints scattered all over these remnants of a rich hymnal 
past, signposts of the inner dscipline perfected by the Rishis for 
their self-culture and development. His findings are set forth in 
the series on the ‘Secret of the Veda’ and in his translations of a 
large number of hymns and ccnmentaries on them—now collected 
together under two titles, On the Veda and Hymns to the Mystic 
Fire. | 

Similarly with the Upacishads. He translates and gives a 
detailed exposition of the thought in the Isha and Kena Upa- 
nishads! drawing attention to the comprehensive character of their 
teaching which embraces the whole world as a purposeful mani- 
festation of the all-pervading Brahman, Brahman that is Know- 
ledge-Power-Bliss. He has bzsides given free renderings of the 
Katha, Prashna, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Mundaka and Mandukya 


1 Isha Upanishad, Kena Upanishad 
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texts’ and annotated: upon certain key concepts in the Taittiriya, 
the Chhandogya? and the Brihadaranyaka.® 

Next, he takes the Gita which records a high water mark 
reached by the turn for synthesis characteristic of the Indian 
genius. He expounds with a convincing thoroughness the manifold 
Way prescribed in it for the application of the gains of the Spirit 
to the dynamic side of life, activity, as also for the use of action 
for the growth of the being Godward. These brilliant Essays | 
on the Gita are among the most widely read of his writings. 

In all these studies, be it noted, Sri Aurobindo does not rely 
on any of the extant commentaries for arriving at the import of 
the scriptures. His is a straightforward approach of an open 
mind and his-conclusions are seen to be well tested on internal 
and circumstantial evidence of the texts themselves. 

Besides these major sequences in his writings which we have 
dwelt upon elsewhere, there is a large number of works,‘ smaller 
in bulk but not less significant for that reason. We propose, in 
this series, to introduce to the readers some of these works, notably 
those which have an important bearing on the practical side, the 
sadhana, of the Teaching of. Sri Aurobindo. 

And of them, naturally, first comes THE MOTHER. 


(to be continued) 
M. P. PANDIT 


1 Eight Upanishads 

3 Vide Advent, Vol. X No. 3 

3 Pathamandir Annual No. 12. l 

4 There is a considerable mass of poetry by Sri Aurobindo in English the mest impor- 
tant of which is the Epic Savitri: A legend and a symbol in which he sketches the whole 
gamut of the spiritual adventure of humanity and embodies in it the course, the scope and 
achievement of his own mission for the transfiguration of mortal life into a Poem of Immor- 
tality. But this is a vast subject by itself and falls outside the limits we have set for ourselves 
here. i 
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per problem of the university sudes: in India has steadily 
been assuming alarming proportions, and causing serious 
concern to those who have the good of the country at heart. It is 
taxing the thought and ingenuity of the educationists, philosophers, 
statesmen, politicians and the general public alike, all of whom 
feel that unless it is completel, solved, the future of the country 
is, indeed, in jeopardy. For, the future of the country is in the 
hands of the rising generation, and if the rising generation is 
not provided with the right End of education, it will grow on 
lines antagonistic to nationa. interest, subversive of national 
culture, and in all ways prejucccial to the welfare of the country. 
The problem has many aspects.. which include poverty, unemploy- 
ment, adverse social conditiors and conventions, baneful effects 
of an alien, materialistic civiksation, absence of any living link 
with the roots of Indian cultire etc. But I shall confine myself 
here only to what the want of a ahilosophy of education has contri- 
buted to the present confusior, and collapse of all standards. 
Indian parents seem to have forgotten that education should 
have a philosophy to sustain and steer it. It is the function of 
philosophy to expound the basic truths and principles of exis- 
tence, and the higher values which invest human life with a deep 
and abiding significance, and paint to the ultimate goal and destiny 
of man. Philosophy gives to education the right direction and an 
unfailing impetus, so that the latter may not deviate and drift, 
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and thereby defeat its own purpose. Without a philosophy to 
steer its course, education invariably ends in a shipwreck, and 
goes down the swirling waters of selfish interests and transient | 
pursuits. Any wrong type of education, which is devoid of the 
guidance of a philosophy, is apt to leave most of the deeper facul- 
ties of the students’ undeveloped, and pervert those that are 
already developed. And an atrophy and a perversion createa gnaw- 
ing discontent in the inner being. When a natural growth is 
thwarted or impeded, a sort of inner malaise is the unavoidable 
consequence; and although the surface mind may not be able to 
diagnose it, it suffers from it none the less. 

In their eagerness for the material well-being of their families, 
and particularly of their children, parents make certain profes- 
sions the targets of education. Education is thus used as a means 
to a career, and students are trained to be careerists. The natural 
bent and aptitude of the students are hardly taken into account. 
The sense of vocation is drowned in the avid rush for a profession. - 
This too breeds a secret discontent. 

The education imparted in the Indian Universities i is a sort of 
excrescence, having no roots in the soil of the indigenous culture. 
- Jt does not touch the deeper layers of the students’ consciousness. 
It does not satisfy the secret urge in their racial blood. It does not 
concern itself with the deepest aspirations of their soul. It imposes 
upon them ideas and ideals which are products of another type 
of culture than their own, another civilisation and another mode 
of life. The garish pomp of a materialistic culture lures them 
away from the creative centre of their being, and gives rise to an 
inner tension and conflict. This again is a potent cause of dis- 
content, and of the morbidity and neurosis so common among 
modern students. 

Modern education does not seek to build the character of 
the students. it does not inculcate any sense of values. It does 
not foster the growth of faith and the capacity to look beyond the 
present and soar above the buffets and contingencies of life. 
It does not fortify the moral stamina of the students and teach 
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them the inestimable virtues ef humility and obedience. The 
usual result of all this is that the students are apt to lose their, 
nerve and balance, and even offen their heads, when confronted” 
with an awkward position. 

Godless and soulless, modern education exposes the sei 
to the chill winds of scepticism, blowing from the Western hemi- 
sphere. The students easily turm pessimists and cynics, and de- 
light in the destruction of all that has been the mainstay of the 
life of the nation. Rationalism, scepticism and materialism de- 
vastate and desiccate their inner life, and blight all prospects of 
happiness and harmony. Thrown into the vortex of a ruthless 
struggle for existence, they fæl helpless and hopeless. They 
have no inner resources to fall back upon. They drift like flotsam 
on the waters of circumstances. Cruel exigencies of outer life or 
perverting influences of fallacious ideologies force them into — 
situations and reactions which sheme and humiliate their manhood. 

Modern education in Indie does not think it necessary to 
develop a sense of discipline in the students. Self-discipline, which 
was a part of the practice of Brahmacharya and the backbone of 
ancient Indian education, is completely ignored now, because the 
aim of education is not self-knowledge and self-perfection, but a 
profession or a career. This lack of discipline can also be traced 
to the lack of a philosophy of education. Where a philosophy 
derived from the cultural ethos 3f the race would have enforced 
self-discipline and self-control as an indispensable prerequisite 
of self-perfection, its want in the education of today encourages 
aggressive self-assertion, degrading self-indulgence, and a most 
egotistic “individualism”, which augs the chains of slavery i in the 
name of freedom—slavery to tae heady impulses and savage 
passions of the unregenerate natare of man, slavery to the beast 
in him, which, it should be a fumdamental objective of education 
to reclaim and transform. 

The crowning evil resulting from the absence of a philosophy 
of education and the general sense of frustration and discontent 
it generates, is a ready susceptibilizy of the students to the insidious 
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appeal of a view of life known as Communism. If Indian students — 
«had been given an opportunity to discover and understand the 
values and ideals for which this ancient land and its culture have 
stood down the ages and been held in universal esteem, they 
would not have fallen so edsy a prey to the dangerous seductions 
of Communism. For, Communism is based upon postulates and - 
theories which run counter to the whole spirit and tradition of 
Indian culture. It is the very antithesis of what Indians have 
held for countless centuries as their highest aim and ideal. The 
spread of Communism in India is the gredtest indictment; thé 
most downright condemnation of the present system of ediication: 
It is, indeed, tragic that dn ideology, so didmétrically oppised to 
the fundamental coficepts of Indian culturé; should have gained 
such an uncanny héld upon the impressionable minds of our 
youth as to render them not only un-Indian; but anti-Indian if 
their outlook and action. They do not stem tò bë aware that by 
their advocacy of the Communist cteed and by their pursuit of 
Communist policies and tactics, they are destroying the very roots 
only sustained India through the dges; but dre actually preparing 
for her resurgence into a greater glory than that of hér splendid 
past. They have been so much blindéd by the glamour of this 
godless creed that they fail to see that Communism is a stark 
negation of all that is truly high and truly noble in life. It isa 
negation of God and of the soul of man and its freedom and im- - 
mortality. It is a negation of the ideal of self-transcendence of the 
individual, of his release from the toils of the ego, of his self- 
identification with the Divine and with the whole universe; and, 
last but not the least, it is a negation of his infinite possibilities of 
helping humanity on its evolutionary march, and faisitig it to a 
higher than the mental consciousness, which alone can neutralise 
all causes of conflict, discord and suffering. It is a negation of the 
very thing which it set out to achieve—the socialist equality. It 
is an uncompromising négation of all that can make for peace and 
harmony on earth. Wherever the shadow of Communism falls, 
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Strife, violence and disorder reer their unholy heads and make 
havoc of human happiness and security. It would be trans- 
gressing my present limits, if I enter into a detailed and critical 
analysis of the aims and methods of Communism. I shall simply 
touch upon a few important points, which have a direct bearing on 
my subject, and pass on to the other defects of modern system of 
education. 

Communism appeals to the proletarian mentality, the menta- 
lity which is moved by the animalhood in man; and it is this which 
accounts for its rapid and phenomenal spread in all parts of the 
globe. It is easy to sway the mob mind by inflaming its baser 
passions and rousing its vengefu_ instincts. But those who exploit 
these passions and instincts do not seem to know that they are 
robbing their victims of all peace and happiness. Money and 
material comfort do not make a man happy. It is self-control and 
self-conquest alone that can brirg happiness. To incite people to 
vindictiveness and violence, to scw the seeds of hatred and malice 
in their hearts, is to poison the very springs of their life and 
condemn them to utter misery. 

The ideal of Indian culture was, in the ancient days of its 
greatness, the raising of the Shudra to the status of the Brahmin. A 
Shudra represents the physical man, that is to say, one who knows 
the body as oneself, and regards its desires and satisfactions as 
the very stuff and object of existence. His intelligence is not 
developed, his reason is weak end obscure, and he is innocent 
of any higher values of life. It was rightly enjoined upon him to 
develop the qualities of loyalty, obedience, endurance and self- 
abnegation through the service of those who were superior to him 
in intelligence and culture, and whose company and contact 
could not but help his moral anc spiritual growth. The Brahmins 
who promulgated the system of the caste’ were no epicureans or 
hedonists, who tried to tie down the Shudras to their personal 
service, and cut them off from the current of cultural life. They 


1 It is as old as the Vedas, if not older. 
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were illumined mystics who perceived the Divine in all beings 
~and things, and made no distinction between the high and the 
low, between themselves and the Shudras, between men and 
beasts. They were Brahmins by virtue of their unitarian vision, 
equality and selflessness. They apportioned vocations according 
to the inner aptitude and competence of persons. ‘They did not. 
“have the perverted sense of equality which overlooks all evolu- 
tionary distinctions and seeks to level all men down to a dead 
regimented uniformity. | : | 
_ Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji gives an authentic account of 
the origin of the caste system and the psychological insight and 
benevolence that went to its creation: - 3 i 


=“ „Caste is first adumbrated definitely in the Purusha-sukta 
of Rigveda (X,90) where the four castes are described as the 
four limbs of the Purusha, related to one another as parts of a 
common organism. This idea is fully developed in the Briha- 
daranyaka (i,4,11 f): ‘Verily, in the beginning, this world was 
= Brahma, one only. Being One, He did not flourish. He projected 
an excellent-form, the Kshatriya, gods like Indra, Varuna, Rudra, 
Ishana....Yet He did not flourish. He projected the Vaishya, 
even gods like ‘the Vasus, the Adityas, the Vishvadevas. He did 
not yet flourish. He then created the Shudra caste, Pushan. 
This earth is Pushan, for she ‘nourishes (root push) everything 
- that is” This passage shows that the completeness of social life 
requires a variety of groups and functions, all of which are neces- 
sary for it. The Shudra is aptly called Pushan, as he is a child, 
a thorough-bred, of the soil, rooted in the mother-earth, sup- 
porting society by the production of food. The tiller of the soil 
is the foundation of the social structure and remains so to this 
day. Thus Shruti or Veda does not differentiate between the 
different castes but treats them as equally indispensable members 
of the social organism, like the limbs of the body. Even the gods 
could not complete creation till the Pushan was forthcoming, 
springing out of the mother-earth, to lay the foundations of eco- 
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nomic and social life in agriculuure. The paramount conception 
of functions in Caste without any suggestion of social inequalities, 
in status or dignity is rr indicated in other significant passages 
(in the Upanishads)... 

Regarding the a of the Shudras in the Sutra period, 
the same author says : “There is a passage in Apastamba... which 
states, ‘The knowledge which Saudras and women possess is the 
completion of all study !’ According to the commentator, ‘the 
knowledge which Shudras and women possess’ is the knowledge 
of dancing, acting, music, and other branches of the so-called 
Arthashastra, the science of useful arts dnd of trades.” 2? In many 
cases- Brahmin teachers taught the Shudras these useful arts 
and sciences. 

It will have been abundantly clear from the above quotations 
that the caste system, in its inception, was based upon a living and 
dynamic sense of the organic unity of human society, and a spiri- 
tual knowledge of the evolving psychology of men. The shudras 
were not treated as untouchables, but had a perfect freedom of 
contact and communication with all grades of society. The life 
of the nation being polarised to God, all grades of society sought 
to progress towards Him by a scrupulous performance of their 
respective functions. It was, indeed, a mounting symphony of 
the various notes of life. : 

But it must be admitted that this ideal purity of vocational 
distinctions gave place, during the latter period of Indian culture, 
to an ignorant sense of real inequalities, and the caste system petri- - 
fied into a‘ hereditary institution. There are quite a number of 
cases recorded in the ancient texts of Shudras attaining to the 
status and dignity of Brahmins by their knowledge and purity 
of character. But this flexibility was lost in the period of India’s 
cultural decadence, and a cast-iron rigidity took its place. But 
whatever its aberrations, the ideal of a coordinated ascent of the 
whole society towards spiritual perfection must be given its due 
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recognition today, and sought to be realised in terms and condi- 
tions of modern life. The pull of the ideal was from below up- 
“wards—from demos to aristos; from the common and the gross, 
to the noble, the refined, the enlightened; from the crude physical 
mind to the luminous intelligence and the domains of Spirit. The 
ideal, in its pristine purity, did not encourage any exclusive and 
egoistic monopoly of power and position. In fact, as Plato teaches 
us, it could be realised only by a process of self-abnegation and 
self-transcendence. Not by the cultivation of the acquisitive and 
possessive instincts did one rise to Brahminhood, but by a total. 
renunciation of them, and a supreme self-conquest. The path 
from Matter to Spirit was carefully traced. It was rightly con- 
sidered harmful to the development of a Shudra who had not 
evolved beyond the physical mind, to seek to force himself into 
the position of a Brahmin, and arrogate to himself the powers 
and privileges which devolve naturally upon superior intelligence 
and selfless greatness. The adhikara or psychological prepared- 
ness of a man was the criterion in the allocation of duties and 
responsibilities. The blind regimentation of Communism is an 
ignorant violence against Nature’s universal law of diversity in 
unity. The dictatorship of the proletariat, which is the professed 
aim of Communism, is a specious pretence for the dictatorship 
of a powerful bureaucracy. But if the professed aim were ever 
realised, it would spell the disintegration of human society. 
Describing principles and policies, Lenin, the Prophet of 
Communism says: “We repudiate all morality which proceeds 
from supernatural ideas or ideas which are outside class concep- 
tions. In our opinion morality is ‘entirely subordinate to the 
interests of the class war; everything is moral which is necessary 
for the annihilation of the old exploiting social order and for the 
` uniting of the proletariat....Wedo not believe in eternal principles 
of morality....Communist morality is identical with the fight for 
. the strengthening of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat’, he says again, “is the rule of the 
proletariat over the bourgeosie, a rule based upon force enjoying 
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the sympathy and support of tke labouring and exploited masses.” 
Here is an honest declaration of the cult of naked force and g 
frank repudiation of all mora” principles. 

Preobrashenki writes : “Ir the struggle of an exploited class 
against their enemies, lying asd deceit are often very important 
weapons’; all the subterroneam work of revolutionary organisa- 
tions actually depends on overreaching the power of the state.” 

If Indian students have accepted this creed, this unabashed 
advocacy of brute force and lymg and deceit, they ought to know 
that they have thereby repudiated the very values for which India 
stands; they have outraged her soul, and soiled her glorious heri- 
tage. They ought to realise the: the explosive ideology they have 
imported from Russia may, unEess immediately expelled, blast the 
very foundations of Indian culture. 

But what is it in Commur_sm that has such a strong attrac- 
tion for the youth of India ? Is it its ideal of equality ? The uplift 
of the masses ? That was never an unknown ideal, and can be 
accomplished better and more effectively in other ways. 

I shall now compare the behaviour of the modern student, 
acting under the influence of Communism, with that of. a typical 
student of ancient India, just tz show which of the two scores in 
cultural qualities. 

There are many anecdotes -n the Upanishads and the Maha- 
bharata, illustrating the loyalty self-discipline and unquestioning 
Obedience of the students. I propose to quote only one here, in 
the hope that it will enable the youth of the country to contrast 
their present behaviour with tzat of their ancient forbears, and 
understand what their own race. culture, tradition, and their very 
soul and blood expect of them. I expect they will profit by the 
contrast and recollect that Inds, the Mother of the human race, 
as Will Durant calls her, is the country of their birth, and that 
the holy blood of the Rishis stl flows in their veins. They will 
realise to what degeneracy they have been reduced by the sinister 
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influence of an erroneous ideology, and try to make good. They 
cannot afford to forget Mother India and her ancient greatness, 
and turn a blind eye to the unprezedented glory towards which 
she is pressing with an unveiled vision and resurgent vitality. 
The story I cite from the Mahabharata is that of Upamanyu, 
a disciple of Ayodhadhaumya. He was asked by his Guru to take 
some cows to the forest and tend them. When he returned to the 
hermitage in the evening, his Gura asked him: “My child, how 
is it you don’t look tired after the whole day’s work ? You look 
rather fresh and bright. What did rou eat ?”’ The disciple replied 
that he had begged some food ard eaten it. “No, my child, 
you should not eat what you get a5 alms. You should offer it to 
me.” Upamanyu gladly agreed. From that day on he would 
offer to his Guru whatever he got as alms. One day his Guru 
asked him again : “You still look so robust. What do you feed ?” 
“Sir”, replied Upamanyu, “I offer you my first alms, and I beg 
again to satisfy my hunger.” “That is not good. You are depriving 
others of their share of alms. You should not beg twice”, was 
the command of the Guru. Upamanyu gave up the second beg- 
ging. After a few days, his Guru mquired again about the cause 
of his blooming: health. “I drink a little milk of the cows.” “No, 
you should offer the milk to me, end not drink it,’ was another 
command. The milk was stopped, and still Upamanyu looked so 
healthy. On his Guru’s inquiring again, Upamanyu said that he 
took only the foam of the milk tha- was left on the udders of the: 
cows. “The young cattle. must be leaving abundant milk out of 
kindness for you. They are surely depriving themselves of their 
normal nourishment”, was the comment of the Guru. “You 
should desist from taking the foam too.’’, was the last command. 
The disciple obeyed with gladness. But when the day wore on, 
Upamanyu, dverpowered by hunger, ate some leaves which, 
being poisonous, destroyed his eyesight. Wandering blind in 
the forest, he fell into a well. Tke sun had set and night was 
creeping on. The Guru inquired of the other disciples why 
Upamanyu had not yet returned from the forest. None knew 
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where he was. So they all set out in search of him. In the forest 
when the Guru called to Upamanyu, a voice came from the depth 
of a well : “Sir, I have lost my eyesight and fallen into this well. 
Please rescue me.” The Guru advised him to pray to Asvinikumaras, 
the heavenly physicians. Upamanyu prayed, and the two gods 
arrived. They gave him a cake and said that if he ate it, it would 
restore him his eyesight. But Jpamanyu refused to eat the cake 
without first offering it to his G=ru. The gods told him that long ago 
they had once given a cake =p his Guru and that he had eaten 
it without having offered it t his own Guru. But Upamanyu 
was adamant, Whether his vision was restored or not, he could 
not, he insisted, partake of enything without first consecrating 
it to his Guru. The gods were greatly pleased. His Guru was 
gratified, and by his blessing Jpamanyu recovered not only his 
eyesight, but the knowledge of the Brahman and the bliss of 
immortality. 

From modern standards of judgement, which are based upon 
materialist outlook, it would appear that the Guru was inhumanly 
cruel, and that Upamanyu was an imbecile. It was evidently 
foolish of him to obey such a monster of a Guru. If one regards 
one’s body as oneself, the che-ge is, indeed, justified. But—and 
here lies the crucial point one regards one’s soul, and not 
one’s body, as oneself, all seems justified that conduces to the 
evolution of the soul and tle attainment of spiritual freedom. 
The typical Indian outlook is = spiritual outlook. According to it, 
the soul is the real man, our imperishable being; and its awake- 
ning and development are of supreme importance in any 
form of- education. It is ur-Indian to regard the mortal 
body as the real self. Considered from this standpoint, the test 
to which Upamanyu was subjected was not an act of cruelty, but 
of an infinite and compassiomate Grace. It evoked his utmost 
powers of obedience, endurance and self-surrender, and sought, 
by a supreme effacement of his ego, to release his soul. Upamanyu 
lost nothing by the ordeal ‘except the desires and preferences of 
his lower nature, but gained the wideness and freedom, the un- 
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fading peace and purity of the soul-state. He was lifted from 
the prison of his body-consciousness to the infinity and immortality 
of the Brahmic consciousness. If he had insisted on his human 
rights and the satisfaction of his personal needs and desires, his 
body would not, of course, have suffered on this occasion, but 
what he gained by self-abnegation would have remained a very 
far cry. The animal in him would have continued its dark sway, 
and the god found no chance of evolving. The self-assertion of the 
ego forbids the self-expression of the soul. 

I do not think I need say much about the behaviour of the 
students in modern India. The newspapers are full of it. The 
teachers smart under it, and the educationists are bewildered by 
it. I do not deny that there are some among the students who are 
really above criticism; but I am concerned here with the majority, 
and the majority do not inspire one with hope. But the blame 
cannot be laid entirely on the students; the teachers also come 
in for a good share of it. They have failed to live up to the mark, 
and command the respect and obedience of their students. They 
are hardly conscious of the seriousness and sacredness of their 
responsible vocation. They. have not tried to win the hearts of 
their students, and establish a living, intimate relation with them. 

We shall find, when we come to understand the Mother’s 
scheme of education, how great an importance she attaches to the 
responsibility of the parents and teachers. The re-education of 
the educators, that is, parents and teachers, must be the first step 
in any reconstruction of education. 

It is in the typically Indian perspective as revealed by the 
story of Upamanyu that the Indian youth has to look at himself, 
his life and his action. He has to base his whole life on the ancient 
but ever-new ideal of Brahmacharya, which is a comprehensive 
ideal of self-discipline and self-mastery. It is aimed at the con- 
quest of the beast in man, so that his soul may emerge and use the 
conquered and controlled beast as an instrument for its self- 
expression in life. It is only when man has controlled the beast 
in him that he becomes truly human. Life is a field for the evolu- 
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tionary transition from an animal humanity to a divine humanity. 
Discipline is not a moral rule of self-repression, but the creation 
of an order and a harmony m place of the chaos that reigns in 
normal human nature. It is putting each element of our complex 
nature in its place, and makmg it subserve the creative ends of 
our central being, the divine soul. It is the only means of a 
spontaneous flowering of our integral personality. o 

To neglect self*disciplire is to follow the blind impulses 
of our unpurified nature, to alow the ego to assert its selfish rights, 
to forget oneself so far as to dehave like savages and wild beasts, 
to be the sport of unbridled rassions, to degrade and darken one- 
self, and forfeit all claim to culture and civilisation. It is, for an 
Indian, to disgrace his national being and its immemorial culture. 
It is to sacrifice one’s soul fcr the aggrandisement of the ego. It 
is, in fact, a form of spiritual suicide. 

The day when the Indien youth realises the absolutely un- 
Indian character of the Communist creed, and turns his back 
upon it, will be a red-letter day of his deliverance. A new vista of 
light and happiness will open before him. Mother India will 
reveal to his wondering vision the infinite riches of Spirit she 
has treasured through unnumbered ages. By self-discipline, by 
the development of humility and obedience, patience and endu- 
rance, peace and purity, he will ascend to the heights of his man- 
hood! and lead his motherland towards the realisation of her 
great destiny. Indian to the marrow of his bones, he will be able 
to embrace the whole world in a spirit of universal love. A new 
dawn will break out of the darkness of his present chaos. The 
education that he will receive and, in his turn, impart to the coming 
generation, will be a means cf self-transcendence and self-perfec-~ 
tion. It will contribute to the awakening of the soul in man, and 
lead him to God. It will educe or release into expression the 
mighty creative energies that are locked in his inner being. It will 
change not only the face of India, but the face of the world. 


1 It is man-making education all round that we want.— Vivekananda 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF REBIRTH 


IRTH seems to be the beginning of life, and death the end, 

but both are a mystery of the physical universe. Birth 

is not merely a constant outourst of life in matter, for life can 

create matter. But in the <irth of life there is also the soul 
element. 

Man’s intellect cannot =nd a solution to the problem of 
what we were before birth end what we are after death, for it 
lies beyond the physical consc_ousness and memory. ‘The solution 
depends on the source and cbject of the cosmic movement. 

If all things were merely Matter then we have only the before 
of the body to consider, whzh grows out of physical elements 
into the individual body, through a process of heredity. The 
after of the body would be the dissolution into the material ele- 

ments. The only immortality would be a survival of the activity 
of the conscious being in the general mind and life of humanity. 
But since Matter cannot expsin even the existence of Mind, we 
must examine other hypotheses. 

There is a religious myth -hat God constantly creates immortal 
souls out of his own being, ard causes them to enter into material 
bodies. Although it may sarsfy faith, this explanation cannot 
satisfy reason and philosophy. Firstly it implies that beings 
have a beginning in time with the birth of the body, but have no 
end in time, by the death of the body. Secondly it assumes that 
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an individual is born with a ready-made mass of qualities and 
eapacities either through heredity or through the fiat of the 
Creator. | | 
If there is an exception to the philosophic law that all that 
begins must have an end, (or if it has no end it cannot have a 
beginning) then it must mean that birth is spirit descended into 
matter by the divine law. This spirit or soul, then, is immortal. 
If the body is a temporary dwelling of the soul then for immortality 
it must have a subtle psychic body and also have a pre-existence 
to the material body on which it has no dependence. 

If we see a certain stage of development in time, there must . 
have been a past. Thus the soul must have been prepared in 
precedent lives for its present life. Or if it takes up a ready-made 
life then the soul must be quite independent of that life; for the 
immortal soul must be eternal, beginningless in the past and end- 
less in future. And such a Person can only manifest in a mould of 
Nature. 

There is also the. hypothesis of a. temporary or apparent 
soul, perhaps created from the cosmic Inconscient to which it 
must return (as stated in certain modern ideas). Or alternatively 
there may be an eternal Becoming, manifesting as cosmic Life- 
force and operating as Matter objectively and as Mind subjective- 
ly. There is also the old theory of the sole-existing Superconscient 
which creates by Maya or illusion, this world. Or there is the 
Buddhist theory of a Nihil or Nirvana, with its eternal becoming 
or Karma which creates an illusory soul. In all these three expla- 
nations the apparent soul is not immortal but has a beginning and 
end in time, and hence rebirth is not necessary or it is illusory. 

When we suppose the one Eternal Existence to be a Becoming, 
or an immortal Being or a formless Non-being, the soul is only a 
stream of phenomena of consciousness, illusory or temporary and 
not eternal. An eternal Becoming or impersonal Being is the real 
support, not a real, ever-existent Person. According to these 
views, when the form of consciousness dissolves, the corresponding 

consciousness dissolves with it. Only the One which forms all 
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endures. (Even the theory cf! Karma does not demand a soul 
for its continuity of action). 

Modern thought, even more than the old theories, denies 
rebirth, since it is an unproven process of the material universe. 
It only sees a mental conscicusness associated with bodily life, 
and with no sign of previous mdividual existence, and also no sign 
of subsequent existence. The only immortality is the seed of life 
transmitted by the parents © the children. Only the elements, 
of which things are built up, persist. Behind the mental and 
physical phenomena is the uneversal Life which has created a real 
world, but there is no sign ir the conscious personality of a per- 
sistent soul or psychic entit> that outlasts death. Rebirth does 
not enter into this view. 

If it is found that the h-man personality survives the death 
of the body then we would hae to broaden our idea of a temporary 
existence, and admit'a wider range of Life and an individuality 
not dependent on the materEl body. We might have to readopt 
the ancient idea of a subtle Eody inhabited by a soul or psychic 
entity which carries the mental consciousness. There could 
then be the persistence of tkis subtle form after death. In that 
case the psychic entity could either have pre-existed in a subtle 
form before birth or have developed in the material world 
itself. 

In terms of the terrestrE] evolution we see that the human 
soul may have evolved in lover forms such as the animal, before 
man’ was created. By a sudcen growth of mental consciousness 
the evolving Life might have been able to build a subtle mental 
form to house the mental being. We might believe either in the 
transmigration of souls from the animal to the human being, or 
that the power to survive the death of the physical body. only 
arrives with the human stage of the evolution. But if the soul is a 
persistent-evolving -entity then the Indian idea of passage to 
other worlds and a return to earth would be possible though 
it might not be inevitable foz the soul to return to the terrestrial 
life-evolution. 
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Even on this vitalistic theory the soul personality might be 
a phenomenal creation, although of a subtler character. For 
admitting Karma as the action of the universal Life-force, the 
individual may be nothing but the continuity of the stream of 
personality. Or we might admit a universal self, or cosmic spirit, 
as the primal reality with Life as its power. The law of rebirth 
would here be possible but nct inevitable. 

The Adwaita (of the Mayavada) based its theory of rebirth 
on the old knowledge of the communication between the supra- 
physical planes and the earth; and the fact that the supraphysical 
consciousness was prior to the physical creation which is secon- 
dary and dependent. This theory admitted the passage of the 
personality from this to other worlds and a return to earth. In 
the Buddhistic view it was not a real rebirth of a real spiritual 
Person; while in the Adwaita view the spirituality was there but 
individuality was apparent and rebirth only part of the cosmic 
illusion. 

Since the Self was denied in Buddhistic thought, rebirth 
meant a continuity of ideas, sensations and actions. In Adwaita 
( Mayavada ), an individual self (Jivatman) was admitted, 
though it was ultimately apparent and not real, since the self 
in its true nature is apart from the universe. The whole mass 
of individual and cosmic experience are thus temporary phenomena, 
and the-ego itself a creation of the great Illusion. The aim of life 
would therefore be to rise into the superconsciousness of That 
which is for ever unborn, timeless and ineffable. ° 

From this point of view the individual has no enduring foun- 
dation, and manifestation could only be the expression of a cosmic 
will. The will to creation would then fulfil itself through tempo- 
rary individualities. Each formation would be as a wave surging 
up from the universal sea, and then sinking back into the Silence. 
There would be no room for an evolutionary progress through the 

mechanism of rebirth. 

But it is conceivable that the Eternal Spirit may have haved 
to manifest in the body, passing through a cycle of births and 
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finally withdrawing from irclividualisation. But such a cycle 
would have no significance, except a play or Lila. But if we admy 
that the Spirit has involved itself in the Inconscience and is mani- 
festing in the individual tk-ough an evolutionary gradation, 
then the ascent of the individval has a cosmic significance and the 
rebirth of the soul is a natur=] consequence of the truth of the 
Becoming and its law. Rebirta would then be indispensable for 
the spiritual evolution. 

A spiritual evolution in Matter means that the universe 
is a self-creative process of a supreme Reality, and where all 
things are the spirit s powers and forms of manifestation. This 
secret Reality is an infinite existence, consciousness, force, and 
infinite delight, and its divine Supermind or Gnosis has arranged 
the cosmic order through three subordinate terms, Mind, Life 
and Matter. The material uni;erse is the lowest stage in the invo- 


lution of this triune Reality ito an Inconscient; and out of this 
the manifested being is evol7ing. That which is involved must 


therefore evolve; and since iz is the self that is concealed, this 
evolution can only recover what has been lost or submerged 
through the conscious indivi=ual being. The importance of the 
individual increases as he rses in the scale of consciousness. 
And this importance rests on the fact that the individual as Self 
is as real as the cosmic Self, =nd both are powers of the Eternal. 
On this basis we see that the individual is a persistent reality and 
that rebirth is a necessity. 

We see then that it is no longer sufficient to suppose an illu- 
sory or temporary individua.. Although in the world we see a 
transient individuality, yet inwardly we experience the individual 
as an eternal portion of the bower of the Eternal, and Cosmos 
itself is revealed as the manisestation of the eternal One. Behind 
our changing personality is the true Person, or spiritual Individual, 
which is the One extended a universality and existing in each 
being. It is thus that the indvidual experiences oneness with all, 
as well as the realisation of transcendence in which all universal 
unity is founded. 
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. If the aim were only eternal enjoyment then there would 
be no need for evolution and rebirth. But since there has been 
an involution in which oneness has been lost, a play of separative 
difference has become the deminant factor. This has culminated 
through the dividing Mind in the formation of the separate ego. 
Matter, which is the ultimate involution of the Divine Nature, 
forms the solid base for this play. of divine. Supporting all is the 
Inconscience, which is really an exclusive concentration of the 
all-conscient Spirit. Thus the phenomenal universe is created 
with separative forms, and the body becomes the starting point 
for the development of life, mind and spirit in the physical exis- 
tence. The appearance of the body is what we call birth, within 
which the progressive development of conscious being towards 
unity takes place. Life in the physical world is thus a progress 
of the soul proceeding by birth into the body. - 

In the evolution of conscious being there must be a preparing 
past and fulfilling hereafter. A single life in the body cannot be 
the rule of the individual soul’s existence. The individual life 
must follow a law of progression as the cosmic life, and. follow 
the cosmic purpose. Life upon earth is a great and slow develop- 
ment. Human life itself is only a term in a graded series. The 
ascent of individual soul-corsciousness can only take piace by 
rebirth within the ascending order. 

The human soul is not a free wanderer in its life in the physical 
universe, especially in the beginning stages. Only the spiritual - 
impersonal self enjoys the freedom of the Divine Nature, which 
presides over the evolutionary development. It is the soul perso- 
nality which must follow the laws and lines of the evolutionary 
progression. Thus the soul must go through the cee of cosmic 
expression. 

The soul in purely material forms is subject to the nescience, 
in which the universal Spirit is wholly involved. The soul in 
vital forms has a partial light of consciousness, and in the animal 
mind and in the more outwardly conscious soul of man conscious- 
ness becomes progressively manifest in Nature. While the .uni- 
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versal development takes place through an ordered variatibn 
in the series of its evolved forms, the individual soul-follows thie 
cosmic series and manifests what is prepared in the universality. 
The universal principle in humanity is developing all that has 
grown into humanity from below, preparing to grow to super- 
mind and spirit and divine universality. Thus the human soul 
has experienced the lower forms of life prior to the human evolu- 
tion. As the human he accepts the inner and outer forms of 
humanity, but he is not limited by this form, as he was previously 
not limited, and can pass to a greater self-expression. 

- Since the human soul is immortal we cannot suppose that 
it has always existed—and must always exist—on this level. The 
spirit in fact is the creator of mind and body forms; it is not deve- 
loped out of these forms. Spirit only appears to evolve out of 
mind and body because it is manifesting in them, and it is Spirit 
that is taking them to higher levels. Thus the spirit evolves by 
successive forms and successive strata of consciousness. The 
soul is not bound by the formula of mental humanity; it had a 
prehuman past, and has a superhuman future. 

Our knowledge of Nature, and of human nature also, justifies 
this view of the birth of the soul from form to form until it reaches 
manifested consciousness at the human level. Nature proceeds 
from stage to stage, taking up the past and transforming it into the 
material of a new development. Human nature has all the earth- 
past in it, the animal is still present, and the material and vital 
stages are apparent in his make-up. This does not mean that 
material Nature developed first a life and body, into which a 
soul later descended. There is no such gulf between soul and 
body, life and mind. Matter is in fact substance and power of 
spirit, and as such must have been ensouled from the very 
beginning of the evolution. 

Human birth, then, has resulted from a long succession of 
rebirths in the lower form of life on earth. We have therefore to 
see the further progress of the soul from the human level. First 
we should ask if the human can retrogress to the animal level. It 
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is*very unlikely that Nature should reverse the process, except 
‘where the conversion from animal soul to human had not been 
decisive enough to carry it forward. There is the basis for the 
popular belief in retrogression, but it is not the normal rule of 
Nature. 

Spiritual evolution demands a succession of human births, 
for there are various grades and levels of human consciousness 
and experience, from the primitive type to the philosophic thinker 
and religious reformer. There are yet higher steps for man, and 
the highest point must be reached before man can transcend his 
human birth. The opening out of the spirit in man must be made, 
through a knowledge of his real self, by leading the spiritual life. 

The flowering of the spirit in human life is possible if there 
are other powers of Mind beyond the intellect, which can embody 
themselves in the ascending line of rebirth. If supermind is a 
power of consciousness concealed in the evolution then man 
must ‘ascend to the supramental nature and being. 

This is the philosophical foundation for a belief in ‘rebirth, 
based on the evolutionary principle in Nature and the reality of 
the soul. If the soul is only temporary then rebirth need not be 
an evolutionary necessity. Or if the soul is not dependent on the 
body and there is- no evolution of the soul, then rebirth is not 
necessary. But if there is an evolution of consciousness in an evo- 
lutionary body and a soul inhabiting the body, then rebirth is a 
necessary Process and the promise of the pes, s completeness 
in the evolution. 


N. PEARSON 
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(Continued om the last issue) 


BEYOND THE NATIONAL STATE 


The present drift towar& an omnipotent national state is 
the prelude to its end. The edvent of a new order is rendered 
certain by the moral collapse of the old. It is reflected in the defeat 
of the myth of racial and cultural superiority and the consequent 
shock to collective egoism.. So, just as in the past the clans, tribes 
or regional groups were subordinated and absorbed by the larger 
nation-group, so now, it is the vurn of nation-groups to be subor- 
dinated and eventually absorbed in the complete human group of 
united mankind. The nation-zroup was formed to carry the 
human race to a further stage of consolidation and development. 
So long as this labour of formation continues the further expan- 
. sion of the group must wait ard authority and order may have to 
be accepted as inevitable necessity. But if and when the aggregate 
feels an inner impulse for expansion, it bursts its old bonds and 
discards the means of formation as obstacles to growth. The | 
appearance of the human wod order with the watchwords of 
liberty and cooperation becomes inevitable. 

It was expected that a new order of free cooperation among 
free and equal citizens in a national commonwealth may be brought 
about under the guidance of = wise and liberal central authority 
expressing the will of the peorle. This expectation has not been 
fulfilled. The secular, democratic and socialistic state, no less 
than its monarchical, ecclesiastical and aristocratic predecessor, 
has sacrificed liberty and eqwality to collective efficiency. The 
cause is psychological. Libery and efficiency, individual and 
authority cannot be: satisfactarily reconciled so long as man, 
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individual and aggregate, lives by egoism. It is possible only 
after he has passed through a great psychological transformation 
and realised the third and the greatest of the triune gospel of the 
French Revolution, viz., fraternity. 


“That no mechanism social, political, religious has 
ever created or can create; it must take birth in the soul 
and rise from hidden and divine depths within.” 1 


The nation idea has already been surpassed through the 
creation of universal empires, either of the centralised despotic 
type as the Russian of the Romanoffs and the German of the 
Hohenzollerns or of the federal colonial type as the French or 
the British. But they were imposed by external force and failed 
to generate a psychological unity beyond the nation principle. 
Even the British who liberalised their empire into a common- 
wealth of free nations could not produce the sense of inner one- 
ness. There was no living stalk to hold together the clusters but 
only the joining threads of a bunch or bouquet, artificial threads 
of administrative unity which might be snapped any moment 
by the outburst of centrifugal forces. 


THE WORLD STATE 


The next possibility that suggests itself under the present 
psychological and material conditions is a multinational world 
state. It may appear as the solvent of the present tensions and 
discords and as a safeguard against another war of which the. 
consequences everyone shudders to think of. An international 
body started with the limited purpose of settling disputes, main- 
taining peaceful relations and applying punitive sanctions and 
economic blockade against a delinquent state may possibly grow 
info a central authority with legislative, executive, military and 


1 The Ideal of Human Unity, (Sri Aurobindo Ashram), P. 130 
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economic power. Legislation will be necessary to avoid fresh 
convulsions, to remove injusti@ and inequality which lie at the 
source of disputes. The legisla-ive power will gradually encroach ” 
upon the national sphere. This will necessitate the augmentation 
of executive power and organisation confined in the first instance 
to things of insistent international importance. But since the 
sphere of international relations is constantly widening the world 
state will be extending its rigat of interference in affairs now 
regarded as strictly of domest= concern. This, in its turn, will 
lead to the assumption of miltary force and economic power. 
The international authority wall hold the sole command of all 
military force and use it for the policing of the nations. National 
armies will disappear like the o.d baronial armies which they had 
superseded. The power of economic boycott now vested in the 
international organisation agaist an offending state will be used 
as a normal punitive measure and this will necessitate the control 
of commercial, industrial and economic life of the whole human 
race. 

In this process the nation states will be reduced to provinces 
of the world state. All control.—legislative, administrative, judi- 
cial, military and economic will be centralised in one interna- 
tional authority. Even culture will not be left in possession of the 

groups. If national sentiment goes down cultural diversities will 
-have no longer lease of life. Already the differences of culture are 
being resolved under the pressure of increasing interchange of 
ideas, forms, standards and valres. And science, the great leveller, 
is bringing a uniformity in all the spheres of life and thought. 
A common world culture is in -he offing which may soon dissolve 
the oppositions of race and language against a general uniformity. - 

The world state will bring some positive advantages. It will 
assure peace all over the glob2. Frictions and disturbances will 
be minimised. The co-ordinated effort and intelligence of man- 
kind will secure an unparalleled development of material com- 
fort and well-being. Scientific efficiency, economy of effort and 
elimination of conflict and waste will lead to a tremendous in- 
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crease of knowledge and mechanical power for the betterment 
of life. Traffic of ideas and closer mutual understanding will 
“introduce new motives and forms in philosophy, literature and 
art. 4 thoroughgoing state socialism will come into existence 
and tsher in an unprecedented phase of peace, prosperity and 
mechanical efficiency. 

But after a time, because the whole fabric is- -mechanical and 
not tke growth of an inner sense of unity, the force will die down, 
human mind will reach a static condition and then fall a prey to 
stagnetion and decay. The all-regulating socialistic world state 
will then be the target of attack. 


“This criticism, if it is to look not to the dead past but 

td the future, could only take one direction, the direction 

cf anarchism, whether of the spiritual Tolstoian kind or 

else the intellectual anarchism which is now the creed 

cf a small minority but still a growing force in many 

European countries. It would declare the free deve- 

lepment of the individual as its gospel and denounce 

gpvernment as an evil and no longer at all a necessary 
evil. It would affirm the full and free religious, ethical, 
intellectual and temperamental growth of the individual 
fom within as the true ideal of human life and all else 

a3 things not worth having at the price of the renuncia- 

tion of this ideal, a renunciation which it would describe 

as the lcss of his soul. It would preach as the ideal of 

society a free association or brotherhood of individuals 

without government orany kind of compulsion.’”! 

I? this opposition tries'to translate itself into action, the 
world state will be shaken at its root. Should it then accept the 
challenge and suppress the destructive movement by force ? This 
course will involve it in the regulation of thought, in the killing 
of free creative impulse in society and thereby hasten its own end. 


1 The Ideal of Human Unity, P. 294 | 
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The alternative i is to consent to its own liquidation and to ee 
the way for a free stateless society. 


<<“ 


FREE Wert UNION ` 


So the world state, whacever prospects it may have for 
the immediate future, cannot be the suitable form for the new 
order. The only other possible alternative which has a chance 
of endurance is a free world tnion or a federation of free nation- 
alities. It is a unity of divers.ty based on free self-determina- 
tion. A mechanical world unity will treat mankind as one nation 
and divide it into geographical groups for administrative con- 
venience. In a free union the geographical principle will be sub- 
ordinate to the psychological principle. The people will group 
themselves according to their natural affinities and none will be 
compelled to join another people on any consideration of con- 
venience or political necessity. Such widely distant countries like 
England and Australia might group together while neighbours 
like England and Ireland mēht stand apart. 


“Unity would be the largest principle of life, but 
freedom would be its foundation-stone.” 1 


The second principle of a free union is the elimination of 
war. The psychological condizion in which a free world union 
will be possible will obviate the present discords which offer 
insuperable difficulties.. Neither the urge nor the fear of aggres- 
sion will exist any longer. S> a forced union of political and 
military necessity will be a thing of the past. There will be no 
case for enlarging a communsty by inclusion of large masses of 
men and territories since all differences are settled by agreement . 
and failing that, by arbitraticn. 

The third condition is the arrangement of economic life by 
mutual agreement. All explo:tation of country by country, of 
class by class will cease. The differences between advanced and 


1 The Ideal of Human Unity. P. 33% 
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undeveloped countries will gradually fade out. The world’s 
resources will be shared and allocated to suit the conveniences: 
‘Of all and production will be carried on with economy of effort and 
materials. The basic constituents of the union will not be huge 
aggregations but small simple varied organisms so as to give full 
scope to the creative power of every individual in the groups. 
| It is not possible to give the precise outline of the new set 
up. A world parliament composed of elected representatives 
will obviously not be a fit instrument to guide the affairs of such 
a varied and complex union. A federation of the American type 
will ‘be. equally inappropriate to meet the extensive diversity 
and ‘freedom of the component parts. 


“Rather some kind of confederation of the peoples for 
common human ends, for the removal of all causes of strife 
and difference, for interrelation and the regulation of 
mutual aid and interchange, yet leaving to each unit 
a full internal freedom and power of self-determination, 
. would be the right principle of this unity.” 


The question may arise how such a loose unity will check 
the separative spirit and clash of interests which may rear their 
heads. A unitary system, it may be argued, is better suited to 
efface these tendencies and fight them at their source. and thus 
is more likely to endure. The answer is that the tendency of oppo- 
sition, separateness and variability can never be effaced. If these 
are suppressed by force, the result is a lifeless unity which is 
sure to break down with the first resurgence of life. The only 
proper way is to reconcile them, accommodate them in a living 
` elastic framework which perpetually adjusts itself to new pheno- 
mena. The free union will give full opportunity for intellectual 
and psychological changes. The individuals and the groups 
will be held together by the living idea of humanity, the religion 


2®The Ideal of Human Unity” P. 339 
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of humanity which will supersede the national idea and therewith 
the main source of fissiparous tendencies. 


ADVENT OF THE NEW ORDER 


In the present age mind is only an instrument of life and 
matter and knowledge is devcced to the utmost expansion of the 
vital and physical life. The ožd vital and material PRALINE bar- 
barian has resurged in a civilised form. 


“Man has created a system of civilisation which ue \ 
become too big for his lim ted mental capacity and’under- 
standing and his still mcre limited spiritual and moral 
capacity to utilise and manage, a too dangerous servant | 
of his blunderous ego and its appetites.’ 


Science has placed at his disposal some of the secrets of the uni- 
versal force. But this force i: used by individual or communal 
ego, no attempt is made to utlise it for the discovery of a higher 
truth and a fuller life, a true nity. As a result there is only clash 
‘of ideas and interests, increasing hunger, unrest, economic nos- 


trums, a confusing medley cf slogans and a formidable rivalry 
of power. 


“The titanic development of the vital life which followed 
is ending as the Titans aways end; it lit its own funeral 
pyre in the conflagration -of a world-war, its natural up- 
shot, a struggle between the most ‘efficient’ and ‘civi- 
lised’ nations for the pcssession and enjoyment of the 
world, of its wealth, its markets, its available spaces, and 
inflated and plethoric cammercial expansion, largeness 
of imperial size and rule.*”* 


1 The Life Divine, Vol. II. Arya Put-ishing House, Calcutta, 1944. P. 925 

2 The Human Cycles. Sri Aurobindc Ashram, Pondicherry, 1949. P. 296. This was 
written before the second world war. Since then the nuclear weapon has appeared to add 
fuel to -the ‘funeral pyre’. 
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This is the way how Nature clears its path for the unfold- 
‘ment of Spirit. If necessary, she will set-the stage for another 
holocaust to facilitate the advent of a stable international order 
founded on mutual trust and cooperation. Already the idea of a 
new order is abroad. Internationalism is breaking national walls. The 
‘world is getting smaller and there is increasing exchange of goods 
and ideas. There is increasing interdependence for the necessities of 
life. Science is ever forging new contacts for the peoples conquering 
distance and prejudice. A sort of international mind is growing 
and people having cosmopolitan DADE and ideas have claimed 
to be citizens of the world. 

But’ this change is visible only in the’ outward form. It is 
not deeply rooted in psychology. Unity must come first in the 
mind and then assert itself to mould the outward form. In the 
age of reason the idea of human unity is obliged to mask its spiri- 
tual character and to appeal to the outer rather than to the inner 
being. Its only contribution is to expedite the change in the inner 
life by offering a better field for its growth. 

Yet the consummation is inevitable. The Spirit which is 
in man must have its fullness. To exist fully is to exist universally. 
Man cannot continue his existence in his restricted ego which 
is constructed by his rational mind. The age of reason is visibly 
running itself out. Science has overshot itself. It is now clear 
that the knowledge of the physical world, of man’s- vital needs 
which science can give, isnot the whole of knowledge; that man is 
more a mental than a physical and vital being. The knowledge 
of science is being followed up by a mounting flood of psychic 
research which is going to open a new vista before mankind. The 
study of the inner self brings man face to face with the soul in 
him and in the world. He comes across a tool far more powerful 
than his reason. He lives more and more in the soul and enlightens 
his reason, conducts his action with its deeper: light and power. 


“In this process'the rationalistic ideal begins to subject 
itself to the ideal of intuitional knowledge and a deeper. 
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self-awareness; the utilitarian standard gives way to 

the aspiration towards self-consciousness and self- e 

realisation; the rule of living according to the manifest 
- laws of physical Nature is -eplaced by the effort towards 

living according to the veied Law and Will and Power 

active in the life of the world and in the inner and outer 
life of humanity.’ 


DEMOCRACY, SCCIALISM, ANARCHISM 


The progress of reason in the political order is passing through 
three successive stages : 


“The first individualistic ard increasingly democratic with 
liberty for its principle, the second socialistic, in the end 
perhaps a governmental Communism with equality and 
the State for its principles, the third—if that ever gets 
beyond the stage of thecry—anarchistic in the higher 
sense of that much-abused word, either a loose voluntary 
co-operation of a free zommunalism with brother- | 
hood or comradeship and not government for its 
principle.’”? 


The democratic ideal, in actual practice, brings the rule of 
an economically dominant cless.over the more numerous and 
ignorant mass. But the urge for freedom and equality which is the 
gift of democracy stimulates the. masses to assert their rights. 
The result is a war of classes. -n this process develops a perpetual 
strife of parties “an impotent amd sterilising chaos of names, labels, 
programmes, war~-cries.” Increasing competition in industry and 
trade intensifies the conflict which ends in the survival “not of 
the spiritually, rationally or physically fittest, but of the most 


1 The Human Cycle” P. 32 
* Ibid, P. 240 i 
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fortunate and vitally successful.” Obviously, this is not a rational 
order. . 
The failure of democracy paves the way for socialism. Due 
to the accident of its origin it begins with class war and assumes 
an industrial appearance. l i 


“Its true nature, its real justification is the attempt of 
the human reason to carry on the rational ordering of 
society to its fulfilment, its will to get rid of this para- 
sitical excrescence of unbridled competition, this giant 
obstacle to any decent ideal or practice of human living. 
‘Socialism sets out to replace a system of organised 
economic battle by an organised order and peace.” 


This is not possible on the basis of democratic liberty. The de- 
mand for a more rational well-distributed freedom shifts the 
emphasis on equality, not merely political but also social, equal 
opportunity, equal status. This, again, is not possible so long 
as inherited property exists. Hence the right of property is at- 
tacked. The community comes in to own and administer it. In 
course of time it comes to control the whole life of the individual. 
The will of the community (or of a group acting on its behalf) 
becomes all in all. It claims to decide not only the principles and 
details of the political and economic order, but 


“the whole life of the community and of the individual as a 
working, thinking, feeling cell of this life, the development 
of his capacities, his actions, the use of the knowledge he 
has acquired, the whole ordering of his vital, his ethical, 
his intelligent being. For so only can the collective reason 
and intelligent will of the race overcome the egoism of 
individualistic life and bring about a perfect principle 
and rational order of society in a harmonious world.’? 


1 The Human Cycle” P. 248 
* Ibid. P. 250 
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The democratic socialists try to avoid this total absorption 
of the individual in the community. They try to retain demo~e 
cratic freedom while accepting the compulsions of the. collectivist 
idea and are led into strange dilemmas. The collectivist idea 
must have its turn and the socialist who falters in the middle of 
the course will perish without trying his own possibilities. This 
hesitation of social democracy between the opposing principles 
of socialistic regimentation ard democratic liberty. accounts for 
its failure in central Europe and Russia when it had every chance 
on its side and for its replacement by the more vigorous forces 
of communism and fascism. The natural outcome of socialism 
is totalitarianism, i.e., strict governance of the total life of society, 
making short shrift of both liberty and equality. The only liberty 
left will be the freedom to otey the state, the only equality the 
association of all in a Spartan life of service to the state.: The deadly 
quarrel between communism and fascism is 


“a blood-feud of kinsmen fighting for the inheritance of 
their slaughtered parents—Democracy and the Age of 
Reason. There is the seizure of the life of the commu- 
nity by a dominant individual leader, Fuhrer, Dux, 
dictator, head of a small active minority, the Nazi, Fascist 
or Communist party, and supported by a militarised parti- 
san force; there is a rapid crystallisation of the social, 
economic, political life of tae people into a new rigid orga- 
nisation effectively controlled at every point; there is the 
compulsory casting of thought, education, expression, 
action into a set iron mould, a fixed system of ideas and 
life~-motives, with a fierce and ruthless, often a sanguinary 
repression of all that den-es and differs; there is a total 
unprecedented compression of the whole communal 
existence so as to compel a maximum efficiency and a 
complete unanimity of mind, speech, feeling, life.’ 


1 Phe Human Cycle” P. 256 


This is the end of the age cr reason. 

- At this stage the rational democratic idea falls back upon 
the third form of society with the essential rather than formal 
liberty and equality. Anarchism is sure to develop in proportion 
as the pressure of society on the individual grows. There is the 
egoistic vitalistic anarchism which reacts against authority with 
violence and claims the right of man to live his own life. There 
is also a higher intellectual anarchism which revolts against an 
exaggerated social principle. which decries all government of 
man by man as a violation of zhe benign principle of nature which 
will otherwise prevail for the perfection of the human race. Accor- 
ding to this doctrine if governmental compulsion is removed 
man will live with his fellow men by free ——— and 
cooperation. 


ANARCHISM : INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL 


For this great consummation the intellectual anarchist relies 
on reason and love which are inherent in man. The enlightened 
mind which claims its own freedom will recognise the same free- 
dom in others. A just equaticn of rights will emerge. This might 
be sufficient if men could live in isolation with only a few neces- 
sary contacts with each other. But the points of contact are in- 
numerable and there is a common life and a common aspiration 
without which humanity cannot grow to its fullest possibilities. 
To ensure coordination in this vast field of common life a power 
more than only enlightened intellect is necessary. This is love, 
fellow-feeling, natural sympathy. These two human powers, 
reason and love, will lead man towards a free cooperative com- 
munism where labour and property will be for the benefit of all. 


The logical mind building this utopia does not take sufficient 
account of the infra-rational element in man, the vital egoism 
which is the most powerful part of his nature and defeats in the 
end all calculations of idealising reason and undoes the rational 
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system Keeping only the little it can assimilate to its own need and 
purpose. So, even if a free communism could be established it is Ħ 
bound to give way either toa renewed collectivisin or to 
disruption.* 

Spiritual anarchism comes riearer the final outcome. The 


solution lies not in reason but in the spiritual potentialities of 
the soul. 


“It is a spiritual, a greater than the rational enlighten- 
ment that can alone illumine the vital nature of man 
and impose harmony on its self-seekings, antagonisms 
and discords. A deeper >rotherhood, a yet unfound 
law of love is the only sure foundation possible for a 
perfect social evolution, no other can replace it. But 
this brotherhood and love will not proceed by the vital 
instincts or the reason where they can be met, baffled or 
deflected by opposite reasonings and other discordant 
instincts. Nor will it fourd itself in the natural heart 
of man where there are plenty of other passions to 
combat it: It is in the sonl that it must find its roots... 
so only can egoism disappear and the true individualism 
of the unique godhead in each man found itself on the 
true communism of the equal godhead in the race;’2 . 
In the spiritualised society as dreamed by the spiritual anar- 
chist each man will be the divine law, a soul living in the divine, 
not an ego living in the self. “His life will be led by the law of 
his own divine nature liberated from the ego.” There is no 
further quarrel between law and liberty. The internal urge and 
the external necessity meet at the same point. Liberty becomes 
the freedom to obey the law of one’s own being. True unity which 
arises from within has no neec of external law and order. 


1 'The Marsist faith in a free classles: stateless communal life coming after a phase 
of state socialism is still less a possibility. “It is not likely that the living State machine 
once in power with all that are interested ir. its maintenance would let go its prey or allow 
itself to be abolished’ without a struggle.” The Human mee 252, f.n. 

2 Ibid. P. 273f. 3 Ibid. P. 32I 
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The spiritual order has sent signs of its advent in intellectual 
forms. The religion of humanity, the idea that mankind is a divine 
reality to be worshipped and’ served by man was born in the 
mind of eighteenth century rationalists who presented humani- 
tarianism as a substitute <or formal ecclesiastical religion. It 
helped to produce the movement for international peace, for 
social justice and respect for liberty and equality. Its further 
progress will lead to the abolition of war, of cruelty in any form 
of degradation of any humas being as an individual or as a class, 
of exploitation of man by man, class by class or nation by nation. 
Man will be regarded as sactred,—his body, life, heart and mind, 
irrespective of race, creed, colour, etc. His body will be freed 
from violence, protected against disease. His life will be prolonged 
and ennobled, his heart will .be protected from mechanisation, 
his mind will be released from all bonds and sent to conquer 
new fields of knowledge for the service of humanity. Between 
the individual and humanity there will be the nation or the com- 
munity having the fullest scope of self-development to enrich the 
attainments of. mankind. Such is the intellectual religion of 
humanity, the idea of a unity as it appears in the 
intellectual age. 

But this is not the end. The consciousness of unity which is 
an intellectual realisation must stabilise itself upon a deeper 
foundation. Human race must be unified by an inner oneness. 
The ascent of man cannot stop at the intellect. From the rational 
he must resurge into the gbries of spiritual existence. 


“Man, the individual, has to become and to live as a 
universal being; his linrited mental consciousness has to 
widen to the super-corscient unity in which each em- 
braces all; his narrow hzart has to learn the infinite em- . 
brace and replace its lusts and discords by universal love 

.5 his very physical being has to know itself as no 
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separate entity but as one with and sustaining in itself 
the whole flow of the indivisible Force that is all things; 
his whole nature has to reproduce in the individual the 
unity, the harmony, the oneness-in-all of the supreme 
Existence-Consciousness-Bl5s.’"2 


CRITIQUE 


To sum up: evolution is the progressive unfoldment of 
Spirit, through matter, life, miad and soul. Society, likewise, is 
revealing the Spirit successively through the vital, mental and 
the supramental plane. In this process it expands into larger 
and larger aggregates. The present aggregate is the nation, a 
psychological unit in the mechanical form of the state. The 
state is a machine for the rational satisfaction of the needs of 
living. As the nation expands irto the next larger aggregate, i.e., 
humanity, man is elevated fron the rational to the supramental 
plane of the Spirit. The nationa. state may be replaced by a world 
state during the transitional period. But as man discovers the 
deeper unity in the soul the state and its artificial constraints 
fade away. It is replaced by an order governed by the inner law 
of man, an anarchist order of free world union based on freedom, 
diversity, unity and peace. The idea of human unity, still amor- 
phous in its intellectual forms. will gradually crystallise into a 
spiritual realisation and will traasmute humanity into divinity. 

It is a wellnigh impossible adventure to bring the supramental 
within the reach of the rational mind. If Sri Aurobindo has done 
this unique task it is because modern man, at the summit of his 
intellectual capacity, is searchinz for a soul; it is because reason, 
now at the height of its power, is looking for something beyond. 
Yet reason is the ladder for the scent. Sri Aurobindo aims at un- 
fathomable mysteries but his method is rational, his materials 
strictly historical and factual. He looks beyond only when the 


1 The LifeDivine, Vol. I. Arya Publishicg House, Calcutta, 1943. P. 133 
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light pf reason ends. He- does not build a utopia or preach a 
. dogma. He is extremely cautious about prediction, about the 
process or duration of the change and he is not ‘even fully sure 
that human species will rise to its potentiality and attain the 
divine life. He does not accept the role of a prophet which he is. 
He dces not found a new order of faith taking his as the last words 
of wisdom. He warns that the gnostic has to go deeper and deeper 
in search of the truth and not rest on what has been said.‘ 
His ego is completely dissolved in his philosophy. 
| Since Sri Aurobindo is neither a dogmatist nor a doctrinaire, it 
is futile to expect in him a solution of all problems and an answer 
to all queries. He carries conviction on fundamentals but leaves 
doubt on details. A few of these may be raised for examination. 

The way of the Spirit is to realise first an inner unity and 
then <o express it in the outward form of the community. It is 
thus that ‘the Spirit and Form of Indian Polity’ worked them- 
selves out. It is thus that the religion of humanity will become 
objectively real in a free world union.? Why then are cos- 
mopoitan idea and world state appearing first and the spiritual 
urge of unity still waiting for appearance ? Apparently, there is 
no rue of priority between spirit and form and any of the two 
may precede the other. In some countries like Germany, ‘as 
showr by Sri Aurobindo himself, the nation idea came first and 
then sssumed the body of the state; while in others like the United 

' Kingcom the state came first to mould the divergent units (Scotch, 
Welsk, Northern Irish) into a nation. 

The rational age passes through three political phases, viz., 
democratic, socialist and anarchist. Socialist concentration of 
powet leads to the naiural reaction of anarchist dissolution of 
power. Where then rests the present struggle between capitalist 
democracy and socialist totalitarianism which Sri Aurobindo saw 
around the mid-century ? He does not visualise an overwhelm- 
ing victory of communism but rather expects that the two will 


1 Tae Human Cycle, P. 332 f 2 The Ideal of Human Unity, P. 366ff. 
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seek some sort-of accommoda-ion in an international body which 
might be the successor of the UNO. If that. be so the anarchist, 
order does not follow the totalitarian socialist order. But perhaps 
the adjustment between demccracy and socialism will be tem- 
porary and Sri Aurobindo has shown the inherent contradiction 
between the two. Moreover, the international body may cul- 
minate in a centralised worlc state and produce the anarchist 
reaction. Anyway, the spiritual society will do away with the 
intellectual machinery of the state and thus, by necessity, will 
be anarchist. 

On the analogy of the p-evious ascensions from matter to 
life and from life to mind, the ascension from mind to spirit should 
be a revolutionary act involuing organic change. The leap of 
Spirit from life to mind brought about a change of species from 
the ape to the man. The elevation from mind to spirit should in- 
troduce another mutation of tle species. The superman, a divine 
being, must be a species superr to the human being of the vital- 
rational plane. Sri Aurobindo does not reject this possibility. 
But he is not despondent abcut man, the whole race, rising to’ 
supermanhood, of course in 2 long, slow and gradual march, 
layer by layer. One need not be too critical of this hope because 
nature does not always follow its own precedents and may make 
a new experiment in evoluticn. 

Although Sri Aurobindo arrives at the spiritual culmination 
through the historical-rational method its social content is not 
very different from the utopiar conception of satyayuga or of the 
Marxian millennium of classles society. It is only more elaborate 
and more rationally connected with the past. The question still 
remains—how will society progress without struggle and ad- 
venture which have been the éan of all history ? Can the interplay 
of freedom and diversity, even spiritual, dispense with conflict 
which is the law of nature ? Itis not possible to find a convincing 
reply. Because in the rational age the idea of progress is bound 


1 The Human Cycle, P. 274 
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to be wedded to the discords, the struggles through which it has 
eto forge its path. It is not possible for the rational mind to com- 

prehend an entirely new conception of progress which arises 
from the concord of the Spirit. 

But when shall it be ? Is it coming in any foreseeable future ? 
Is it not, like a mirage, an elusive destination, ever-receding, 
since the dreamers of satyayuga and kingdom of God dreamed 
and desired ? How long is the weary march to continue ? 

There is no answer. It can only be said that there is no end 
to the journey. The travail of the Spirit will never cease. The 
satyayuga is an imaginary finality of perfection. The Spirit has 
no finality. From unknown depths it has arisen. To unknown 
height it will go. The ascent will be quickened as men of the 
Spirit appear,—moving stazs shining in their life and illumi- 
nating the path. 


ATINDRANATH BOSE 


REVIEW 
Ramayana By Shudha Mazamdar. Pub. Orient Longmans, 
Madras 2. Pp. xx + 540, Price Fs. 10/- 


The Ramayana of Valmik. deservedly known as the Adi 
Kavya, Premier Poem, has insp=red a galaxy of poets and writers 
in Sanskrit to pour their genius into the mould of its story. To 
mention only a few, Kalidasa’s Faghuvamsa, Bhavabhuti’s Uttara- 
ramacharita, the Janakiharana o- .Kumaradasa bear the stamp of 
Valmiki in an unmistakable marmer. With the decline of classical 
Sanskrit and the growing influence of the vernaculars this Epic 
which has struck roots in the Aearts of the people as no other 
has ever done, began to be rendered in the languages of the diffe- 
rent regions of the country. Im fact this movement started as 
early as the fifth century B.C. when it was translated into Pali . 
and Prakrit. Naturally each version got coloured with the local 
custom and usage and a numbe: of variations crept in, not all of 
them adding to the merit of the criginal. The main story remained 
the same, but the treatment, the descriptions and the details in 
characterisation differed. | 

One of the more important >f these adaptations is the Kritti- 
vasa Ramayana in the Bengali tongue; it wields as much influence 
in Bengal as the Ramacharita Menasa in the Hindi regions and the 
Kamba Ramayana among the Tamils. Krittivasa Ojha hailed 
from Phulia in the Nadia district in the 15th century and wrote 
what is unanimously regarded =s the most sticcessful version of 
the Ramayana in Bengali. He was followed by other writers viz., 
Kavichandra, Adbhutacharya et. but their efforts were not as 
successful. - 

The book before us is a rarration in English, by Shudha 
Majumdar, of this Ramayana ef Krittivasa. It is not a literal 
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translation nor a complete rendering. She tells the story in her 
* own words, deleting repetitions and portions not germane to 
the development of the plot. oe entire work is elegant and enter- 
‘taining. 

Krittivasa Ramayana has Seven books as against the Six of 
Valmiki. The story goes beyond the Pattdbhisekham finale to 
the end of the Uttara Kanda. There are a number of departures 
from the narrative of Valmiki which, we are afraid, dilute the heroic 
strain of the original. ‘Taranisen advancing to the battle with the 
name RAMA written all over his chariot, Ravana supplicating ` 
_ before Rama with folded arms, Rama overcome by compassion 
and deciding not to exterminate the adversary, Rama helplessly- 
weeping before Durga at the climax on the battle-field, testify 
more to the Vaishnava milieu of the poet rather than to the valour 
of the mighty archetypes. 

However. that is only by the way. This is the first time that 
Krittivasa has been made available in English and we cannot be 
too thankful to Srimati Majumdar for the pains she has taken in 
providing this enjoyable reading. We have no doubt it will be 
popular with the English-reading public for whom it is meant. 

The get-up is beautiful. | 


M. P. PANDIT 





Leave all care to the Divine’s Grace, 
including your progress, and you will be in 
peace. 
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The Divine gives itself tc those who give themselves 
without reserve and in af their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the -ight, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the widenesz, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - -- =- - Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIALS * 


THE MOTHERS COMMENTARY 
SRI AUROBINDO’S Thoughts aud Aphorisms 
“There are two allied powers in man : Knowledge 
and Wisdom. Knowledge 5 so much of the truth, seen 


in a distorted medium, as tLe-mind arrives at by groping; 
Wisdom what the eye of Divine vision sees in the spirit. 
i: has been aket, “Why are the powers allied ?” 
I suppose it is habitual tc see in man all kinds of things 


quarrelling so much so that it evokes wonder when things are 
allied | But quatrels are only apparent. In fact, necessarily, all 
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- powers that come from hea R are allied. I think you know 
e` What ` “allied” means ? It.means “in harmony for obtaining a 
: Certain “result”. ° ' 

“Tn the last two wars, the world wars, the big nations came to 

“an n agreément to fight together against the enemy and were called 

“~ alliëd bowers, they were even called in brief “the allies”. If you 

know this, you understand Sri Aurobindo’s subtle meaning. 

It is this that in man knowledge and wisdom are allies, united, 
in harmony to fight against ignorance. 

In the next two sentences it is said clearly enough, for one 
who understands, that one of these. powers belongs to the mind 
and the other: to-the Spirit: ‘Tt ‘1s just. this,. the -profound truth 
that Sri Aurobindo seeks to. reveal in; his. lor. this that if the 
mind wants to have the second power it cannot, for that is a power 
belonging to‘the Spirit and ‘takes birth in the human being with 
the spiritual consciousness. 

Knowledge is something that the mind can get with much 
effort, even then it is not the true Knowledge, but a mental aspect 
of the Knowledge; whereas Wisdom does not at all belong to the 
mind, the mind is. absolutely incapable of having it, because in 

- truth it does not even know what Wisdom is. I repeat then, Wis- 
dom is essentially a'power oT the: Spirit and is born only with the 
spiritual consciousness. 

Two other questions have been put to me. They are purely 
verbal, that is to say,. they have been put by people who do not 
quite understand the use of images in style. Someone has asked, 
“what is the meaning of ‘tke eye of divine vision’ ”? The eye is 
not the: physical eye ! It means the capacity to see, it means the 
concentrated gaze upon something. The divine vision is a quality 
of vision, it is not a locality ! The eye of divine vision is a poetic 
way. of- saying ‘that the divine or spiritual consciousness has its 
own way. of. seeing things, which is certdinly not the mental 
way, much less the physical way. Therefore there is no question 
of a physical eye situated scmewhere. 

That is' all that I have been asked. That does not take us 
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very far. I expected I would be asked what Sri Aurobindo meant < 
when he said “truth seen in a distorted medium”. i? 

Now what is this distorted medium and what becomes of 
Truth in a distorted medium ¢ 

As always, what Sri Aurcbindo says can ‘have anal senses 
one superimposed upon another, one more PEDA the other 
more general. 

In the most particular serse, the distorted medium is that of 
the mind which works in the ignorance and therefore is incapable 
of expressing the truth in its purity. But as all life in its entirety 
is lived in the ignorance, the cistorted medium is also the earthly 
atmosphere that wholly distorts the truth seéking to express 
itself through that. And here is the most subtle point of the phrase. 
What can the mind seize by groping ?. We know that. it gropes 
always, tries to know, makes mistakes, tries again, tries in -the 
old way, tries in other ways, but...it is a march very very wavering, 
but What can it seize of the Truth ? Is it a fragment, a portion, 
something which remains as tne Truth, although, partial, incom- 
plete or is it something which 2S à not the Truth ? That is the most 
interesting point. 

We have been: accustomed to héan perhaps we io have re- 
peated it often, that one can have only partial, incomplete, frag- 
mentary knowledge which therefore cannot be the true know- 
ledge. This is a very commonplace point of view. and ‘one needs 
only a little study of one’s life to be convinced of it, but what Sri 
Aurobindo means by saying “truth seen in a distorted medium” 
is much more interesting than that. 

It is this that Truth itself changes its aspect, the very truth 
is no longer the truth in that medium, but a deformation of the 
truth; and therefore what one can seize of it is not a portion that 
would be true, but a false gis or appearance of a truth that has 
itself vanished. 

' J shall give you an image to make myself understood. It is 
only an image nothing more. do not take it literally, - -' 

If we compare the essential Truth to a sphere. of white light, 
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dazzling and spotless, we may say that in the mental medium, in 

ethe atmosphere of the mind this light that is white and whole is 
transformed into thousands and thousands of shades each having 
its distnct colour, because they are separated from each other. 
The medium has distorted the white light and shows it as innumer- 
able different colours, red, green, yellow, blue etc. etc., that are at 
times utterly discordant; and the mind takes hold, not of a little 
particle of the white light and the white sphere, but more or less _ 
of som2 only of the small lights of different colours with which 
it cannot even reconstitute the white light; therefore it cannot 
reach the truth, It is not fragments of the Truth that it possesses, 
but a disintegrated truth; it is a state of disintegration. 

The Truth is a whole and all is necessary. The distorted 
medium through which you see, the mental atmosphere is not 
suited to manifest, to express >r even to perceive all the elements, 
—and >ne can say that it is the best that escapes. That can no 
longer be ‘called truth, but something which is essentially’ true 
but which is not at all that in the mental atmosphere, it is 
ignoracce. 

So I will say, in brief, that the Knowledge that human mind 
can seize is necessarily a knowledge in the ignorance, one may 
almost say that it is an ignorant knowledge. 

W.sdom is the vision of the Truth in its essence and in its 
application in the manifestation. 


II 


“Inspiration is a slender river of brightness leaping 
from a vast and eternal knowledge; it exceeds reason 
more perfectly than reason exceeds the knowledge of 
th senses”. 


A certain number of questions are put: “ Why has Sri 


Aurobindo said like that >’’... etc., etc. 
I could reply, “He has seid like that because he has seen like 
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that”. But one thing you must understand before we begin; the 
definitions that Sri Aurobindo gives are definitions that he gives 
most often in a paradoxical form in order to compel us to reflect.” 

The dictionary gives us definitions which are the ordinary 
explanations of tka words, ordinary understanding and they do 
not make you reflect. What Szi Aurobindo says is said with a view 
to breaking the ordinary conception in order to make you touch a 
deeper truth. A number of cuestions are thus eliminated. 

The effort that you have to make is to try to find the deeper 
knowledge, the deeper truth that Sri Aurobindo has expressed 
in this manner, which is not the ordinary manner of defining a 
word. 

I am holding in my hani a few questions, and- one, the very 
first which interests me, because it comes from a thoughtful mind, 
is the question about the worc “knowledge”. It compares the use 
Sri Aurobindo makes of it im the present sentence with the. one 
in the sentence we read last week. 

When, last week, Sri Acrobindo made an opposition, if one 
can say so, between knowledge and wisdom, he spoke of knowledge 
as it is known and practised br the human consciousness in general, 
the knowledge that one gains by effort and mental growth, while 
here, on the contrary, the knowledge that he speaks of is the essen- 
tial Knowledge, the divine supramental Knowledge, the Know- 
ledge by identity. Besides, that is why here he defines it as “vast 
and eternal”, which evidenty shows that it is not the human 
knowledge such as we usually know it. 

Many have asked why Sri Aurobindo says that the river is 
slender. It is in order to make an expressive image, a striking 
opposition between the immensity of the divine supramental 
knowledge, the origin of the inspiration that is infinite and that 
which the human mind cam receive and perceive of it. Even 
when one is in contact with these domains, the quantity of what 
one perceives is so small, so slender; it is like a small stream, or 
just a few drops that fall, drops that are so pure, so shining, so 
complete in themselves that they give you the perception of a 
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‘wonderful : inspiration, ‘the impression that you have touched 
the domains of infinity and that you have been lifted infinitely 
above the ordinary human condition,—and yet it is nothing in 
‘comparison with what has: to be perceived. 

„I have been asked also if. it is the psychic being or psychic 
‘consciousness that serves as the medium through which inspira- 
tion ‘is received. Generally, yes. The first contact that one has 
with the higher regions is a psychic contact. Certainly it is difficult 
to have inspirations before there is an inner psychic opening. It 
-can happen'as an exceptional zase and under exceptional circum- 
-$tances, as a Grace, but the true contact occurs through the psychic, 
because the psychic consciousness is the medium 1 in closest rela- 
tion ‘with the divine Truth: - í 

Subsequently, when you. have come out of the mental con- 
„sciousness into the. higher consciousness beyond the mind, even 
‘beyorid the higher mind, when you open to the regions of the 
Overmind and through the Overmind to the Supermind, you 
-can diréctly receive:the inspirations, and ‘naturally at that time they 
‘become more frequent, more packed, one may say, more com- 
plete. Then comes a time when one can get the inspiration at 
-will but evidently that requires a considerable inner development. 

- The inspiration, as we have just said, that comes from regions 
‘well above the, mind, exceeds in value and quality, the very highest 
-which:.the mind can produce, like reason. Reason is certainly at 
the summit of the human mental activity; it can criticise and con- 
trol such knowledge as is acquired through the senses. It has 
‘been’ Said very often that the senses as means of knowledge are 
“quite. defective, they cannot perceive things as they are, the infor- 
-mation : they give. is superficial and often mistaken. Reason in 
-man; when it is fully developed knows that and does not put its 
‘trust in the knowledge-of the senses. It is only when one is infra- 
rational, if I may say so, that one believes that all that one sees, all 
-that one hears, all that one touches is absolutely true. As soon as 
' you- grow into reason or into the higher reason, you know that all 
-these notions-dre: almost, essentially wrong and you can in no way 
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make them the basis. -But the Enowledge. that. one. receives from 
the supramental. or divine region surpasses all: that reason can 
conceivé and understand, at least as, much as reason pupae the 
knowledge of the senses.- | ; 

There are some questions thet concern a a practical point: i, “How 
to-develop the faculty of inspiraron ? What are the conditions for 
receiving the inspiration and is i possible tọ.have'it constantly ?” 

I have already answered that.,When you .are open -to ‘the 
supramental regions, you put yourself in the condition in. which 
you can have inspirations: constantly. Till then, the best method 
is to silence the mind as much ¢3 one can, to turn upward and be 
in a state of silent and attentive receptivity. The more one.can 
establish in the mind a silent, perfect calm,;the more one is-able 
to receive inspirations. a ay, 

I have been asked also if inspirations are of different ‘qualities. 

In their origin, no. It is always’ something. that comes down 
from regions of pure Knowledge and enters into the most receptive 
part in the human being, the mcst fit to receive, but these inspira- 
tions may be applied to different-domains of action.; It may: be 
inspirations of pure knowledge. it may be. inspirations that:help . 
your-progress, your effort towarcs.progress-and it-can be also inspi- 
rations for actions to do, for hening in the: practical.and outward 
realisation. But here the questicn is about the use to which inspi- 
ration is:put rather than the quility of the inspiration—the inspi- 
ration is always like a drop of light and truth that succeeds in 
entering into the human consclusness. 

What the human consciousness will make of this drop depends 
upon the attitude, the need, the occasion, the circumstances. That 
does not change the essential rature of the inspiration, but that 
changes the use that one make: of it, its practical use. 

There are some questions Dearing on the difference between 
inspiration and intuition. Ther are not the same thing. But I 
think we shall have occasion tc come back to the subject in the 
course of our reading, and when Sri Aurobindo says what he 
considers to be intuition we sh=ll speak of it again. 
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In a general and almost absolute way, if you want truly to 
profit by this reading, or for the matter of that, by reading any of 
Sri Aurobindo’s writings, the best method is this : Gather together 
your consciousness and fix the attention upon what you read, 
establish then a minimum, at least, of mental tranquillity,—if you 
can get a perfect silence, that is the best,—and come to such a 
state `of :cerebral immobility that the attention becomes like the 
surface of absolutely peaceful. water. Then the thing read passes 
through the surface and ‘penetrates deep into the being so that it 
may be received there with the minimum of deformation. There- 
after, sometimes long after, it rises out of the depths and mani- 
fests in the head with its full power of understanding, not as a 
knowledge acquired from outside, but as a light that one carried 
within oneself. 

In ‘this way the faculty of understanding i is at its maximum, 
while if in reading the mind remains agitated and tries to reason 
out and understand immediately what is read, you lose more than 
three-fourths of the force, the knowledge and the truth contained 
in the words. Aad if you can put questions only when this process 
of absorption and inner reawakening has been completed, you 
will find out that there are much less things to ask, because you 
wer have understood better what you have read. 
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A GREAT GOD HAS BEEN RELEASED 
RG VEDA V. I 
TRANSLATION AND EXPLANATION 


Agni by the fuel heaped by the peoples has awakened towards 
the coming Dawn as towards the sun-cow coming; like the 
waters spouting up for wide flowing, his flames move towards 
the heaven. 


. The priest of the offering awoke for sacrifice to the gods, 
Agni stood up high in the dawn and perfect-minded; the 
gathered force of him was seen reddening when he was en- 
tirely Kindled; a great god has been released out of the 
darkness. Eas 


When so he has put forth the tongue of his multitude, pure is 
the activity of Agni with the pure herd of his rays; then is 
the goddess discerning yoked to her works in a growing 
plenty; she upward-straining, he high-uplifted, he feeds 
on her with his flaming activities. 

. Towards Agni move the minds of the seekers after the God- 
head, as their eyes move in the Surya; when the two unlike 
Dawns bring him forth, he is born a white steed of being 
in the van of the days.} 


He is born full of delight at the head of the days helpful in 
the helpful gods, active in those that take their joy; in each 
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of our homes establishing his seven ecstasies Agni, priest 
ud the offering, takes seat in his might for the sacrifice. 


Mighty for. sacrifice Agni of. the, offerings takes; his seat in 

the lap of the Mother, in that rapturous middle world, young 

and a seer, seated in. many, Lomes;of his dwelling, full of the 

Truth, upholding our actions eal therefore kindled in the 
mid-spaces.. oe i HOFER Aa 


b erm 


pamir 


Verily, it is this Agni, the illumined seer who, perfects us in 
these lower activities, the ; master of offering, that they adore 
with obeisances and ‘Submission; who _Sttetched out. the 
double firmament by the’ force of the ‘Truth, him a they strength- 
ent with the rich droppings, the eternal master of substance. 


Strong ever, he gtows stronger Hoüşed i in ‘his own séat in us, 


eye, 


thousand horses’ of thy’ flame, strong vith that Strength, O 
Agni, by thy might thow' art’in ‘front òf all others: 


At once, O Agni, thou passest beyond all others in him to 


. whom thou miakeést’ ‘thyself manifest ‘i in thy splendid beauty, 
adorable and ‘full of body “and widely luminous, the beloved 


eara t eta 
guest of the humari peoples. * E 
aR a a ray 2 je Pi ; ii 


To thee, o vigorous ‘Agni; thé ‘continents? bring theif obla- 
tion from near and bring from afar; perceive the perfected 


~ mind in one-most* happy; for wide atid: mighty is Is’ the’ blessed 
B ace of: thee 0 Agni. * 7 os Pia a a i l E 


Ja ri ath Oke mike - c cask pee 
O nno oak mount today! -thy perfect: and i na 
chariot with the masters of the sacrifice; thou knowest those 


. paths,- bring- then- hither ey the bas mod world the 


. gods-to. eat of. out offerings.: Eea a a 


1 or, brighten  * or, the peoples os ee Lb ope on 
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“12. Utterance have we-given te the word of our delight for the 
seer who hath understanding, for the lord who is mighty; 
firm. in the light one by submission to him reaches in Agni 
a fixity, even as in heaven. so here golden bright and vast- 
ee: ! 


EXPLANATION . 

The awakening of the divins Force and its action in a man is 
in this hymn ‘rather indicated thn described. The sukta is purely 
lyric in its character, vaco vanaīru, an expression of delight and 
adoration; a stoma; or stabilisirz mantra intended to fix in the 
soul the sevenfold delight of Agni, damedame sapta ratna (rik 5) 
and assure that’ state of perfected and happy mentality, pure in 
perception, light and calm in tke emotional parts, bhandistasya, 
the stimmation of the. truth rik which the divine force dwelling 
in us abidingly assures to our ocnscious being. The image of the 
physical morning sacrifice is maintained throughout the first 
two riks, but from its closing pkrase, mahdn devastamaso niramoci 
the Rishi departs from the ritua_istic symbol. and confines himself 
to the purely psychological sukstance of his thought, returning 
occasionally to the’ physical aspects of Agni but only as a loose 

poetical i imagery. There is nothmg of the close symbolic parallel- 
ism wae is to be- found in some. hymns of the Veda. : 


Abodhi agnih sandha Sanana: En dini iva āyatim usãsam 
yahvd tva pra vayam uijihänäz?ra bhānavah sisrate näkam laccha. 


(1). 


Force, pure, ‘supreme and anal has ‘in man, awakened; 
‘divine power ‘is acting, revealed. in the consciousness: of the crea- 
ture, borne into matter, jandndm..It wakes when the first has 
been perfectly heaped, abodhi s1midha,—that power, plenty and 
‘richness of being on: which. th:s cosmic force in us is fed and 
which minister to: -intensity |; and brightness. It wakes. _ towards 
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the coming dawn of illumination, as to. the Sun ‘cow, the cow of 
Surya; the illumination ‘of the ideal life and the ideal vision enter- 
ing the soul that works imprisoned i in the darkness of Matter. The 
flames of the divine activity in us are pointing upwards towards 
heaven, mounting up from the lower levels of our being to the 
heights of the pure mind, sisrate nākam accha, and their rising 
is like the wide gushing up into manifestation of waters that have 
been hidden. For it is a great god that has been released out of 
the darkness, mahan devastamaso  niramoci. it 

The two familiar images in dhenw ad in yahvd are nead 
to convey directly in one, suggest obliquély by the’ simile in -the 
other, the inseparable companionship of divine power with the 
divine light and the divine being. -AH the gods ‘are indeed usar- 
budhahs with the- morning ‘ofthe revelation all divine faculties in 
us arise out of the night in which they have slept. But the figure 
here is that of awakening towards the coming dawn. The-illumi- 
nation has not touched the-mortal-mind, it is on its way, approach- 
ing, Gyatim; like a cow coming from: a-distance to its pasture; it is 
then that the power divine stifs in its.teceptacle, seizes upon all 
that is available in the waking consciousness of the creature and, 
kindled, streams up towards the-altitudes ofthe pure mind in 
the face of the coming divine: knowledge which it rises to meet. 
Divine knowledge, revealing, - ‘inspiring, ‘suggesting, discerning, 
calls: up the godlike ‘idéal activity. iti us -which: exceeds. man’s 
ordinary motions,—wakes it even before it actually occupies 
this mortal system, by its far-off touch‘and glimmer’ on the horizon; 
- so too divine,’ inspired arid'faultless activity in us rises heavenward 
and calls down God’s dawn on His creature. 

This great uprush of force is in its nature a great uprush of 
divine being; for force is: nothing but the power of being in 
motion. It is the secret waters in us that released, gush up openly 
and ‘widely from their prison and their secrecy in our mortal 
natures; for in vitalised matter, in ‘mind enmeshed in material 
‘vitality, the ideal- and spiritual ‘self are always concealed and 
await release and manifestation; in ‘this: mortal that immortal is 
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covered. and curtained,in' and -Eves and works behind the veil, 
martesu_.devam amartyam.,Theczzfore „is the uprush of divine 
force in the great release felt to te the wide uprush of divine being 
and consciousness, yahvä iva fra vayam ujjithanah. 


Abodhi hota yajathaya devan tiréhoo Agmh sumanah pratar asthat 
samiddhasya rusfad adarśi pājo mahdn devastamaso miramoct (2) 


The purpose of the waking & next emphasised. It is for divine 
action in man that God’s forcz awakes in us. It is the. divine 
priest of the offering who stands ap in the dawn of the illumination 
to offer to the gods, to each greet god his portion, to Indra a pure 
and deified mentality, to Vayu a pare and divine vital joy and action, 
to the four great Vasus, Varune. Mitra, Bhaga and Aryaman the 
greatnesses, felicities, enjoymezits. and strengths of perfected 
being, to the Ashwins the youth of the soul and its raptures and 
swiftnesses, to Daksha and Szraswati, Ila, Sarama and Mahi 
the activities of the Truth and ight, to the Rudras, Maruts and 
Adityas, the play of physical, vial, mental and ideative activities. 
Agni has stood up in the dawr-ng illumination high uplifted in 
the pure mentality, érdhva, with a perfected mind, swmanadh. He 
purifies in his rising the temperament and fixes on it the 
seal of peace and joy; he purifies the intellectuality and makes it 
fit to receive the activity of th- illuminating Truth and Infinite 
Rightness which is beyond intellect. Great is the god who has 
been released out of the darkness of this Avidya, out of this our 
blind bodily matter, out of this sur smoke-enveloped vital energy, 
out of this our confused luminow murk of mortal mind and sense- 
enslaved intelligence. Mahan devastamaso niramoci. For now that 
he has been perfectly kindled, it is no longer God’s occasional 
flamings that visit our nature, but His collected and perfect force, 
pajah, that is seen reddening In our heavens, 

The first verse is preoccupied with the idea of the self- 
‘illumination of Agni, the bhanaveth, the flames of Force manifesting 
Knowledge as its essential naturz—for Force is nothing but Know- 
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ledge shaped into creative energy and the creations of energy, and 
veiled by its shape, ds a man’s soul is veiled by his mind and body 
which are themselves shapes of his soul. In the words abodht, 
vayan, nākam, in the relation of Agni to Usha and the emphasis 
on the illuminative character of Usha as the Sun Cow, this aspect 
of illumination and manifestation is stressed and enlarged. In the 
secomd verse the native aspect of the divine Force as a mighty 
power of action consummating and purifying is brought out with 
an equal force and insistence. It is as the Hota, that Agni awakes; 
in this illumination of the dawn that comes with him to man, 
pratch, he stands up with the intellect and emotional tempera- 
ment perfected and purified, sun for the great offering of man’s 
whol internal and- external life and activity to God in the gods; 
yajathadya devan, fulfilling ‘the upward impulse, ardhwa, which 
raises matter towards life, life towards mind, mind towards ideality 
and spirit, and thus consummating God’s intention in the creature. 
In the next verse the nature of this human uplifting, this up- 
ward straining of the mind throrgh heart and intellect to ideal 
Truta and Love and Right,. is indicated and particularised in 
an da of great poetical force and a 
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` SRI AUROBINDO ‘LITERATURE (II) 
oe The Mother | 


HOUGH slender in ‘volume, this work occupies a key 
position in the Yoga literature of Sri Aurobindo. For, it lays 
down in detail the: steps of the Sadhana, the indispensible disci- 
pline that is to be practised if one is to realise the object of this 
Yoga which is nothing less tian the transformation of human 
life into a divine living. 

The task is formidable, indeed, impossible to achieve by 
human effort alone. ‘It is only the Divine Shakti who is at work 
in the universe, in ‘the Creation ` projected ‘by herself arid led 
by herself for the fulfilment. ef her own Purpose, that can ac- 
complish it. She-is to be invoked arid in her hands placed the 
sadhana. But there are conditions. in which alone the Supreme 
Shakti would act, | 

There must be} in the ‘first place, an aspiration in you for 
the higher Truth. It i is not ezough that the aspiration is there ; 
it must be intense, it must pecvade : more and more all the parts 
of your’ being so that the who.2 is afire with a live incessant call 
for the Divine Power to marifest itself. 

Consistent with this dynzmic aspiration you have to learn 
to surrender yourself to the Higher Shakti. You must gather 
up all your movements and celiver yourself to the Power with 
a complete submission to its Will and command. The surrender 
must be active, cooperative, n=t tamasic’ and inert. There must 
be besides an exclusive self-opening to the Divine working and 
to no other, It defeats your purpose if you invoke the Divine 
Power on one hand and at tke same time allow in you moye- 
ments that are alien to the ruth of your seeking. At every 
step there has’ to be a réjecticx of all that proceeds from’ what 
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is notithe Truth, not the Light. The rejection has to be entire. 
There: should be no acceptance or even sympathy anywhere in 
you with any element of falsehood and ignorance. | 

This triple labour of aspiration, rejection and surrender is 
the contribution demanded of you. For although it is true that 
it is the Divine Shakti who really carries out the sadhana in you, 
yet so long as you remain subject to the lower nature your per- 
sonal effort is indispensable ; ; you have to exert to overcome 
this nature. And in proportion as you rise over it and place 
yourself in the charge of the Higher Power, your. effort is grå- 
dually: replaced by the working of the Shakti. And there is no 
limit to the wonders that the Shakti, the Divine Grace, | can effect 
in. you. Only from your side is asked a constant faith, sincerity 
and utter surrender. ‘The more complete they are, the more 
secure. the protection and sure the Progress. 

The ideal sadhaka is one who is conscious of the Divine 
not only in himself but everywhere. All is Divine in origin and 
all has to be won back for the Divine releasing it from the hold 
of the lords of Ignorance and Falsehood. Of the forces and 
powers put out from the Divine, the most usurped and the most 
misused are the forces of Wealth, Power and Sex. The seeker © 
of the integral path has not to renounce but to exert and reconquer 
them, yoke them to the Purpose of the Divine. And this you 
can do only if you are free from the taint of desire and attach- 
ment, ‘attain an equality of. mind and purity of heart. 

To be a true worker of the Divine one needs to be totally 
free from desire and ego, the twin main springs ‘of normal hu- 
man activity. A perfect doer of Divine Works is one who is 
perfectly identified with the Divine Consciousness. But such 
an identification can only come’as a culmination of a self-giving 
process. In the beginning of this sadhana, the sadhaka does 
the work that is given him as work for the Divine Mother. He 
‘seeks no personal gain. To do service to Her, to offer works to 
Her is its own reward. Her pleasure i is his fulfilment. In time 
the sense of his being a worker gradually recedes and the con- 
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sciousness of an instrument replaces it. His increasing devotion 
for the Mother brings about sich an inner contact and intimacy 
that he has only to refer things to Her and he receives Her instant 
guidance. Not only guidance, but also the force to effectuate it: 
The sadhaka begins to realise that all powers and faculties are 
only channels for Her Force end action. And as this closeness 
and identification with the Mother increase in their pervasion 
and intensity, the sadhaka feel3 no longer a worker or a servant 
or an instrument. He feels and realises in his being, that he is 
a child of Hers, truly a part of Her Consciousness. All his move- 
ments are consciously felt to 5e Her Movement. He is just a 
mould of Her Knowledge, Eer Force, Her Ananda. 

Who-is the Divine Motker to whom the seeker is called 
upon to make a complete surrender and who carries him safe in 
Her arms through the perilous path ? How is She felt and seen ? 
How does She work and povr Herself in the human vessel ? 
Sri Aurobindo reveals this Knowledge in the last and the major 
part of the work which is aptly described as the mdtr upantsad. 
Here in one matchless prose poem winging out of his luminous 
Seer-Vision, he lays bare the szcret lore of the Manifestation of 
the Divine Mother for the liberation and perfection of man and 
the revelation of the Supreme on earth. 


II 


The Consciousness-Force of the One Supreme Being is 
the Mother of all creation. ' For it is this Divine conscious Force, 
Shakti, that brings the worlds irto manifestation out of the Being, — 
upbears and leads them in thei career, in a word mothers them. 
There are three ways of Her being in which it is possible to be 
aware of Her. She has three statuses: : 

Transcendent, She is abeve all the. worlds, linking the 
Supreme Being to all creation. She it is who bears the Supreme 
in her consciousness, calls and holds the truths to be manifested 
and casts them into form. Al is Her Lila with the Lord, 
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- Universal, She spreads Herself out. as the substance and 

« the soul of each universe of Her creation. It is Her presence 

that gives life and meaning to All, Her movement that- gives 
direction. 

Individual, She embodies in Herself both the transcendent 

and the universal ways of Her existence and makes their Power 
operative here for the manifestation of the Divine in each indi- 
vidual: form. She descends in person into the world of Ignorance | 
in order to uplift and release it from the Falsehood and obscurity 
into. which it has sunk, . . 
_ The Divine Mother has: many “aspects, many personalities 
that severally express the plenituce of her oceanic Being. Of 
these, Sri Aurobindo points to the Four which have most to do 
and are incessantly active for the evolution of this universe to- 
wards its destined goal of Perfection in the verities of Knowledge, 
Power and Ananda. They are Maheshwari, Mahakali, Maha- 
lakshrai and Mahasaraswatt. 

Maheshwari is the Personality who presides over the infinite 
exparses of Knowledge. She builds the human soul and nature 
into tae Divine Truth and opens out our summits into the splen- 
dours of the supreme Light. 

Mahakali embodies. an all-effectuating Power and Will, 
Hers is the divine Warrior-Force that smashes all obstruction 
and speeds upward human aspiration and effort. 

Mahalakshmi is the soul of all Beauty and Harmony in 
creation. It is She who manifests the hidden Bliss in life and 
prepares the receptacles for the divine Ananda. ` 

FAahasaraswati holds: in. Herself an inexhaustible capacity 
for flawless work and exact perfection. Nearest of the Four to 
physizal Nature, She is concerned with organisation, execution 
and construction, all of which she carries out with a thorough- 
ness that is integral. 

Sri Aurobindo’s narration-of the characteristics of these Four — 
Powe-s of the Divine Mother, their ways of working, their condi- 
tions io manifest, their mission of love and labour for man, forms 
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one of the most enthralling pieces of spiritual literature of all 
time. 

There’ are other Powers too a the Divine Mother. -But 
they are more in the background. and could manifest only when 
these Four have established and founded their harmony. Then 
is their-supramental action poszible which alone can finally deliver 
the thrice bound nature into the dynamic freedom of the Spirit. 

If you seek this transformation, -be surrendered absolutely 
in the hands of the Divine Mcther ; be always conscious in every 
part of your being,—mind, soul, life, the very cells of the body- 
conscious of the presence of tte Mother and the workings of her 
Powers ; and be plastic to Her touch, ever pliant to comply with 
the demands of Her Force, to be shaped at all moments and 
in all movements in the mouli of Her choice: .. For only, so can 
this world of falsehood, obscurity and suffering, and Funn 
nature transmuted into a divine supernature. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE MOTHER 
XI 
EDUCATION 
(IIT) 


Nora crippling defect of modern education is that it 

kas no knowledge of humar psychology to proceed upon. 
It not only ignores ‘the heart and the soul of the student, but 
also the ‘development of the various faculties and functions of 
his mind itself, which it utilises as the chief or only instrument 
of learning. The human mind has four layers—chitta, manas, 
buddh. and intuition. Modern education knows „precious little 
of these layers and their characteristic workings, let alone the 
method of developing them and leading them to their perfection. 

Cħitta is the passive or potential memory in us, the store- 
house pf all our past and present impressions, or samskaras. It 
is on this store-house that the active memory draws for its con- 
stant functioning. Much of it lies in the subconscious, which 
has an amazing capacity for taking in and retaining the impres- 
sions and images of our sense mind. It plays a great but an almost 
unsuspected role in the education of children. 

Mind or manas is the sixth sense of Indian psychology. “The 
function of the mind is to receive the images of things translated 
into sizht, sound, smell, taste and touch...and translate these 
again into thought-sensations. It receives also images of its own 
direct 2rasping and forms them into mental impressions.”! It 
is upor. these sensations and impressions that thought works. If 
the senses do not work properly, or the reception by the mind of 
the senses’ reports is not perfect, the material upon which thought 
has to work becomes necessarily faulty. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that children should be taught how to use and 
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perfect the six senses, includizg the mind, and render them as 
sensitive and efficient as possiEle. . 

Buddhi or the intellect caz be called the chief instrument of 
thought. It arranges and dea. with the material collected by 
the mind. “The intellect is an. organ composed of several groups 
of functions, divisible into twe important classes: the functions 
and faculties of the right-hand. the functions and faculties of the 
left-hand. The faculties of tk= right-hand are comprehensive, 
creative and synthetic; the facilties of the left-hand critical and 
analytic. To the right-hand b=long judgment, imagination, me- 
mory, observation; to the left-hand comparison and reasoning. 
The right-hand faculties comprehend, command, judge in their 
own right, grasp, hold and manipulate. The right-hand mind is 
the master of the knowledge, the left-hand its servant. The 
left-hand touches only the bciy of knowledge, the right-hand 
penetrates its soul. The left-ha-d limits itself to ascertained truth, 
the right-hand grasps that which is still elusive and unascertained. 
Both are essential to the com> leteness of the human reason.’’! 

Modern education has tended more and more towards using 
the left-hand faculties of criticism and analysis, and leaving the 
right-hand ones to languish ix neglect. But it does little, as I 
have already said, to bring abeut a systematic development even 
of the left-hand faculties which it uses; for it does not quite know 
what they are and how they cam be developed. It is the scientific 
spirit of the age which is respcasible for imparting to the human 
mind a general love of acutemess and precision in observation, 
thought and expression. Mode-n education has profited by this 
gift of the scientific spirit to a czrtain extent, but it has not thought 
it necessary to supplement anc enrich it by its own independent 
researches. But this influence bf science on education, however 
beneficial it has been in some directions, has also had a withering 
effect on its deeper aims, and lured it from its moorings in the higher 
values. Though the powers of reasoning have somewhat gained 
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in sharpness, they have lost in breadth and range, and in the capacity 


for. penetrating to the roots of intellectual problems. In fact, un- 


-enlightened by the power of synthesis, analysis becomes anaemic 
‘and tenuous; and without the light of intuition, reasoning becomes 
-dry and dogmatic, and even fanatical in its faith in its own rationa- 
‘lity. The right-hand and-the left-hand faculties must receive a 
‘simultaneous development for a perfect and harmonious function- 
-ing of the buman intelligence. 


The fourth layer is intuition. It is the highest faculty i in the 


-human consciousness.’ But it is very little developed. It is dis- 
-trusted by the critical reason of modern man, and chilled by his 
-superior scorn. Its sudden sallies into our outer mind are some- - 
‘times: amazing in their brilliance, and bafle our reason. But, 
: more often than not, it gets clogged-or coated with the inferior 
-stuff of our mind, and: ‘appears to be obscure, erroneous and mis- 
leading.. The element of genius, which modern education does 
-not know how ‘to deal with in a fruitful way, is closely related to 
‘the working of intuition. Even Science, as Einstein says, would 
“not bė what it is but for-the gleams and flashes of intuition. “The 


supreme test of the physicist,” he writes, “is to arrive at...uni- 


-versal ‘elementary laws from which the cosmos can be built up 
“by: pure deduction. There is no logical path to these laws : only 


intuition,‘ resting on sympathetic understanding of experience, 


' can reach them.” In fact, no decisive advance in any department 
` 1 4 e Š Ld Ld * . 

- of knowledge has ever been possible without the intervention 

of intuition.!®? If intuition often appears to be obscure and mislead- 


ing, that is no reason why it should be left undeveloped. Our 


reason, too, not unoften, goes wrong, and our senses mislead us; ` 
-but we do not cease to devélop and perfect their functionings. 
-Whatever the trips and-misfire it is often charged with, this super- 
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` rational, creative faculty of intuition is an inestimable gift, which 
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be one of the main objectives of an intelligent method of education. © 
Intuition will open new doors to éducation, and lead it from the 
gross to the subtle, from the visible to. the vast Invisible, from the « 
known little to the unknown Infinite. Without the development 
of intuition, there is no possibility of achieving the integration of 
personality, the harmonious coordination -of all the.parts and 
powers of man, which seems to be the avowed. goal of the most 
progressive thought of the modern age. Developed and purified, 
intuition will illimitably extend the horizons of human conscious- 
: ness and the frontiers of human existence, enabling man to evolve 
world mind, a world view, and a sort of universal life, in a 
spiritual unity with all beings. - 

Among the powers of the adiens we have named i imagina- 
tion. This power merits more than a passing mention., It is 
- one of the most pregnant powers of the buddhi.: It is that power 
of our consciousness, which projects itself. into the unknown, 
and brings back messages and intimations. of unrealised but 
realisable truths. It is like a glance. of the mind shot into the 
dimness of the future. It is the faculty of forming images or 
representations of the realities that lie beyond the ordinary human 
ken. It is one of the best means of progress we command. -But 
for it, all arts and literature would have. remained in sterile 
stagnation, or described futile circles of self-repetition or na- 
turalistic imitation. “A man to be greatly good,” says Shelley, 
“must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put 
himself in the place of another and of many others. the pains 
and pleasures of his species must become his own. . The great 
instrument of moral good is imagination ; and poetry administers 
to the effect by acting upon the cause.. Poetry enlarges the cir- 
cumference of the imagination by replenishing it with thoughts 
of ever new delight...” The Mother says, “Your imagination 
always goes ahead of your life. When you think of yourself, 
usually you imagine what you would like to become—that comes 
first, the prevision, and then you follow it.up ; “you' continue to 
" imagine and realise, realise and imagine.: : Imagination opens the | 
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way to realisation.”! It is very difficult to move unimaginative 
people. They see only what is just in front of their noses, they 
feel only what is there at a given moment. They cannot advance, 
they are blocked by the immediate present. It is imagination 
= that makes the whole difference.’* 

Modern man has almost lost the faculty of imagination. 
His reason has blighted it... His materialistic realism has inhi- 
: bited sits: use, and: spurned it as a weaver of myth and fiction. 
That ‘is why he is “blocked” by the immediate present, and his 
vision is arrested by the objects of his senses. “Modern civi- 
lisation”, says Alexis Carrel, “seems to be incapable of producing 
people endowed with imagination, intelligence and courage”. 
Modern arts and literature cannot get beyond the confines of 
the physical mind of man. They have ceased to be creative— 
they have become merely critical and analytic, mimetic or mecha- 
nical, Imaginative poverty is, indeed, the root cause of the great 
dearth of creative art and literature in the modern times. It is 
the cause of the-general decay of culture, the enthroning of utility 
in the: place of beauty, and squalid materialistic realism in the 
place of exalting idealism. Modern man, having lost the faculty of 
imagination, has lost the power of building cathedrals of stately 
thought, singing soulful songs of epic height, and: rising to 
sublime splendours of revealing selfexpression. His thoughts 
sprawl. and crawl upon the earth, his songs glorify the gim-cracks 
of life, and his literary language, stripped of high dignity and 
grace, affects the bald ‘and frigid downrightness of the speech 
of the huckster. 

If. education is to fulfil its mission, it must develop the fa- 
culty of imagination to its highest perfection in the students. 
It will be, in fact, developing the most creative mental faculty 
in them... For, in the words of the Mother, imagination “sends - 
out, as it were, antannae into a world that is not yet realised, and 
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they catch hold of something -here and draw it here. Naturally, 
it means an addition to earth’s atmosphere, an addition of things 
that tend towards manifestat-on.”' According to the Mother, 
imagination. “is an instrument that one can train and discipline 
and use at will. It is one of the principal faculties that should 
be developed and made serviceable.’”* 

Another thing which is also ignored and left undeveloped in 
modern education is the heart of the student. Nothing is done 
to evoke the noblest feelings and emotions in him. No high 
ideals are placed before him to bring out the best qualities of 
his nature. On the contrary, the atmosphere of the educational 
institutions is usually full.of a spirit of selfish competition and 
an unhealthy scramble for place and prize. It is small wonder 
that the students naturally carry this spirit over to their adult 
life, and sow the seeds of disorcer and conflict in social life. They 
are not taught to rescue their emotions from the welter of bio- 
conscious drives and mean passions. 

The centre of a man’s being is in his heart, and not in his 
head. The system of ẹducatbn which addresses itself only to 
the head of the student, and fals to touch the centre of his being, 
is not worth the name of education at all, for it does not develop 
the manhood of the student, tut prepares him only for a career 
or a profession. A crude, stunted, and deformed human material, 
somewhat quick and sharp on zhe practical and pragmatic side of 
its nature, is all that comes out of the machinery of modern uni- 
versity education. Smartness and cleverness are made to do 
duty for intelligence. Neither environment, nor the method of 
teaching, nor the contact of the teachers, which is anything but 
close and intimate, fosters the ncble feelings of the heart—kindness, 
gentleness, forbearance, tolerarce, fellow-feeling etc. Students are 
not inspired to feel nobly, to choose and decide unselfishly, and 
act honestly and sincerely. -It is feelings and emotions that deter- 
mine the behaviour patterns cf human beings more than their 
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thoughts and ideas. No intellectual achievement is of any great 
value in a person whoge feelings are base and unlovely. His 
intellect, serving his selfish feelings, becomes an accomplice of 
his lower passions, and contributes to his moral and spiritual 
degeneracy. The training of the feelings and emotions is, therefore, 
of the’ utmost importance’in any method of education that seeks 
to develop the manhood of the student and integrate his personality. 
The growing tendency to over~-specialisation is another 
besetting sin of modern education: It stems from the exclusively 
analytical bent of the modern’ mind.:-It is a short-sightedness of 
consciousness, which makes us concentrate on one aspect of 
truth or reality to the exclusion of the other-aspects. It is a nega- 
tion of the essential unity of life and the unity. of our psycho-somatic 
organism. It is a movement of ignorance; for the basic truth 
of existence is that one cannot know a part until one knows the 
whole. It was a realisation of this basic truth that led the Rishis 
of yore to declare that the supreme knowledge is the foundation | 
of all knowledge—para vidya sarvavidyadpratishthé. One. cannot 
' truly ‘know a single atom until one knows the truth of the whole 
‘universe. One cannot know how the eyes, ears, or lungs of a man 

_ function until one knows the working of the whole organism; for 
the parts are interwoven and interacting, and all are inseparably 
held by an indivisible unity which deploys its multiplying diversity 
from: its living and informing centre. It can also be said that 
one cannot know the physical organism until one knows the mind 
which penetrates and enfolds it, and -plays an important part in 
-its direction and development. -Life’-is.a complex: whole, made 
up of innumerable elements, which are knit together by an intimate 
bond; and all attempts to séparate some of its elements for a special 
- study by the analytical process of the mind, is foredoomed to failure 
until: one possesses the comprehensive knowledge of its unified 
totality. Specialisation, jt is true, promotes a certain minuteness 
and precision-in the analytical part of the intellect, but it does so 
only at the cost of breadth of vision and completeness of knowledge. 
It is an atomistic-movemenrit;: which takes :us. farther and- farther 
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away from the whole view and whole truth of reality. It can, 
however, be welcomed as a brilliant achievement, if it is 
based on a comprehensive and synthetic knowledge,—analysis 
proceeding in the sure’ light of a synthetic knowledge and 
experience. ~ x 3 

These are some of the serious defects of modern education. 

But there is a very grave defect in the education which is im- 
parted in India; and, since I have already referred to it above, 
I should not pass it by without a little elaboration of its nature 
and remedy. The education which our children and youths receive 
is not a product. of our culture, and has no roots in the national 
soil. The spirit and genius-o- Indian culture does not form its 
living and inspiring core. It is 2xotic in its nature, aim and method. 
It was initiated by the Britisa Government at the beginning of 
their rule in India, and has been prevailing since, with certain 
modifications and changes imposed by the awakening national 
spirit. In recent times, over the last half a century, attempts are 
being made to orient education to Indian ideals, but it cannot be 
said that they have met wich any very decisive success. The 
reason of it is that the true spirit of Indian culture has not been 
fully grasped, its ancient rocts have not been discovered. Some 
educational attempts have erred on the side of a rigid conservatism, 
and failed to Keep pace with the current of modern life; and some 
have erred on the. side of ultra-modernism and an intolerant 
radicalism, born. ofan infatuation with the glamorous ways of 
Western life. There have also beén some more sensible attempts 
to base education on an eclectic blend of the ideals of East and 
West. But none have gone deep enough to touch the living soul 
of India and formulate a system of education that will be the 
means of its spontaneous -flowering in the cultural climate and 
conditions of the present. It is clear that, though spirituality has 
been and will ever remain the very life-breath of Indian culture, 
the ascetic brand of it has beea played out, for it lacked an integral 
vision of existence, and. the creative vitality: that can conquer 
life for God and His glory. The virile spirituality of the Vedic ‘ages 
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cannot be revived today, and modern. India cannot be dotted again 
with sylvan hermitages, humming with the Vedic chants and aglow 
with the Vedic fires. What is needed today is the birth of a fresh, 
dynamic spirituality in the experience of the pioneers of the modern 
age—a spirituality at once integral end all-embracing in its vision, 
and overflowing with a creative vitality, which will grapple with 
all the problems that perplex modern humanity, and carve out a 
radiant future out of the chaotic obscurity of ,the present. It will 
not be considered vainglorious to assert that it is upon-the birth of 
this new, dynamic, world-transforming spirituality that, not only 
the safety of the culture of India, brt that of the culture and civi- 
lisation of the whole world depends. Both the advocates of the 
Vedic type of education and the eclectics who try to construct a 
system of education on an amalgam of the ideals of East and West 
fail to. envisage the emergence of e- new -spirituality, which will 
be a fulfilment of the past,and at the same time powerful. enough 
to meet the manifold challenge of the present, and create a new 
order of life and a new race of supermen on this fateful planet. 
And since the birth of a new. spirituality can take place only in 
the experience of one or, two prophets or pioneers, it is these 
_ heaven-sent individuals. that we have to-look up to for giving 
the necessary inspiration or impetus to a general resurgence of 
spirituality in India and the world. and a reorientation and re~ - 
construction of education. Moral perception and mental concep- 
tions of spirituality cannot bring about the same result. TOA 
holds the key to the future of humanity.. .. 

The birth of a new spirituality 1 is, indeed, of supreme impor- 
tance at the present crisis of human culture. And is it not an. 
attested fact that whenever there is a grave crisis in the culture 
of humanity, a new spiritual Force aad a new Light come down to 
save and redeem ? Does not the tru-h of Avatarhood confirm this 
fact and faith ? A. Toynbee. is right when he observes that there is 
always:an upsurge of the religious spirit corresponding to a decline 
in human culture and civilisation. And that upsurge has already 
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Povetty and hunger, illiteracy and unemployment, all have; 
of course, to be eliminated, if India is to come to her own; but what 
has to go first and foremost.is: the poverty of the soul; what has to 
be satisfied first is the hunger of the soul; what has to be cured 
first is the ignorance of the soul and its spiritual catalepsy. The 
West starts with material amelioration, with the raising of the 
material standards of living, and gropes its way towards a mental, 
aesthetic and a general: cultural improvement. The typical Indian 
method is the other way round—it is to awaken the soul first, to 
discover the Divine, the infinite and eternal Reality, and then 
flood human nature and life with its luminous, creative abundance. 
It is this hoary Indian method. that must be employed for a recons- 
truction of our cultural. life and education. Vivekdnanda, who 
had a remarkable insight into the heart of Indian culture, said : 


“Before flooding India with socialistic and political ideas, first 
deluge the land with spiritual ideas. The first work that demands 
our attention is that the most wonderful truths confined in our 
Upanishads, in our scriptures, in our Puranas, must be brought 
out from the books, brought out from the monasteries, brought out 
from the forests, brought out from the possession of selected bodies 
of people, and scattered broadcast all over the land, so that these 
truths may run like fire all over the country, from north to south 
and east to west, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from 
Sindh to Brahmaputra.” 


The soul and the Divine have to be sought with all the in- 
tensity and amplitude of aspiration one is capable of, and the 
divine Light and Force, Love and Beauty and Harmony have 
to be infused into every fibre of human nature and every move- 
ment of human life. Until this typically Indian way of perfection 
is adopted, Indian culture will continue swaying between the con- 
trary polarities—between the call of Matter and the call of the 
naked Spirit. As the seed inevitably determines the nature and 
pattern of the whole tree and its growth and flowering, so does the 
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supreme Reality, dwelling in the heart of every human being, deter- 
mine the whole course and purpose of his life. To ignore Him is 
to ignore the central truth and significance of life, and the secret 
of a harmonious perfection and fulfilment. And an education 
that i is. not founded on spiritual vision, and led by spiritual light, 
can breed nothing better -than nettles and weeds. 

These are some of the defects of modern education, which 
stultify its results: and defeat its real. purpose. But happily, the 
educational cloud has also a silver lining. It is.an encouraging . 
sign that the progressive educationists -all over the world have 
awakened to some of these defects, and set about finding the right 
remedy. Many experiments are being. made, material and psycho- 
logical, to make education productive of better results. I shall 
-touch' upon a few outstanding of these experiments, and then 

pass on to a brief consideranon of the education that obtained 
in ancient India. - 
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THE ORDER OF THE WORLDS 


DMITTING a spiritual evolution of consciousness and 
the consequent repeated earthly rebirth, we have to see 
the relation of this evolution with the general universal move- 
ment. For there must be pEnes of higher being, gradations 
of the involution, which precede the evolution; and these planes 
must be in constant- communication with the material life. We 
must now examine the nature -f this inter-connection as it effects 
evolution and rebirth. : 

The complex nature of ex_3tence does not allow us to rest on 
the idea that the soul descended abruptly into the Ignorance, and 
hence the return back would be a-similar precipitous transit from 
material world-being into the transcendent Silence. 

We can firstly suppose mat the soul or souls sought the 
adventure of the darkness. “he All-Soul may thus have been 
drawn down to build a world based: upon the power of the In- 
conscience, carrying. the ind vidual souls within it, to begin 
their upward evolution. Or if the individual is only a tem- 
porary phenomenon, then he = merely formed out of an original 
indiscriminate Prakriti. 

Qn these suppositions there need be only two planes of 
existence : a material univers: created out of the Inconscient, 
and a superconscient One to which we return out of the In- 
conscience and Ignorance. Dr .if there is no superconscient 
apart from the soul then onl= the material plane exists. If we 
find that other planes exist we might suppose that they were 
created during the course of tte soul’s evolutionary ascent. There 
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would then be an evolution of worlds one out of the other. But 
this does not explain the devolution of cosmos out of the super- 
conscient Divine Nature. 

These inconclusive theories originate from the. mind, and 
do not belong to the original creative power of Spirit—the Real- 
Idea. ‘Mind and life are also powers of the Spirit as well as the 
material world. They can create worlds of a supraphysical 
nature. Secondly it is: the Cosmic Being or Transcendent 
Divinity that is the real creator, and not the Individual; for 
the individual depends on the universal and only a Cosmic li 
can uphold cosmos. .. 

The participating Individual must have been awake in the 
superconscient before the world-existed. Then a will may have 
stirred it and compelled ‘the creation of the’ world of Ignorance. 
But the souls are beings of the One Being; and the universe 
becomes a field for the individual. The Many are not inde- 
pendent from the One, and must be activitated by the All-Will. 
Thus the One had first to accept the inconscient Nature before 
the Individual can put ‘on.the veil of the Ignorance. 

The Will of the supreme and cosmic Being is thus the 
indispensable condition and not Desire as the Creative principle. 
Desire:can only belong to the incomplete evolutionary ego which 
is a product of the Cosmic action. The All-being cannot be 
limited merely to manifestation in a material universe; for the 
soul is:evolving upwards through diverse forms of life and mind 
which -have themselves arisen out of the One in the material 
universe. Otherwise there would be no Superconscience and no 
supraphysical principles exterior to Matter. 

If life and mind are products of Matter, or have resulted 
through the evolirtion from the Inconscience then they would 
only be transitionary bridges in the ascént. But mind and lifé 
are too different to be products of Matter; they must be inde- 
pendent products of the spiritual Energy of cosmic Spirit. Spirit 
must therefore be capable of manifesting on. the Mind principle 
or on the Life principle as well as.on the principle of Matter. 
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We must then ask. whether, if. these worlds exist, they have. 
descerided in a serial order between Matter and Spirit. 
And is there an interaction of the higher worlds on the world 
of Matter ? ‘There is a very ancient belief in the existence of 
other worlds and the possibility of communication with them. 
Only in the recent purely rationalistic period has this belief been 
swept aside as superstition ; and only Matter- and the material 
world came to he considered as real. All else would then be 
subjective. 

But it is illogical to demand a physical proof of a supra- 
physical fact. The supraphysizal can impinge on the physical 
world and produce physical results but this cannot be its-normal 
process. It has in fact to act through life-and mind parts that 
are of the same order as itself. Through the subtle sense it 
acts in the outward physical s2nse. Such is, for example, the 
faculty of second sight. These are. the subtle means beyond the 
physical mind, by which we can communicate with other planes 
of being. 

It might be argued that ie subjective or- -subtle-sense ex- 
perience can be deceptive, since there is no recognised standard 
of verification. But error also belongs to the physical mind and 
its objective standards, We have therefore to find the true staņ- 
dards and means of verification of the subjective. In fact the 
subjective being is. the basis of our objective experience. The 
subliminal consciousness is a witness to truth and its testimony 
has been confirmed in the phvsical field. But past beliefs are 
not sufficient for our present inquiry. Supraphysical truth— 
as well -as physical—must be founded. on experience, appro- 
priate to its own order of truth, and ‘verified according to its 
own law, and not PEE to the law of another domain or 
COnscCiousness., 

Comparing our inner exp2rience with the past knowieiee 
of the supraphysical we find that this inner experience conveys 
to us-the existence of larger. planes of being and consciousness 
which are not separate from: our own being. They ‘have their 
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own play and process; yet at the same time they envelop the 
physical plane with their invisible presence and influences. There 
ate the purely subjective experiences, and also there are the 
more objective ones. In the subjective order we find that what 
shapes itself as life-impulse already exists in a larger, more 
subtle range of possibilities which are pressing to realise them- 
selyesin the physical world also. . But only a part succeeds in 
emerging, modified by the terrestrial law. Normally we .are 
not aware of the action of these Powers and Influences upon. 
us, but take them as formations of our.own life and mind. Only 
when we go inwards and develop subtler senses do we get an 
intimation. of the origin of these movements, and can accept, 
reject or modify them. Thus we become aware of larger do- 
mains of mind teeming with all possible mental formulations. 
We receive a pressure of ideas, suggestions, impulsions, part 
of which is supraterrestrial in character. | 

There is also the subjective-objective opening to the worlds 
themselves. They are worlds organised as our own, but on a 
different plan and different law of action.. There are beings 
who manifest themselves in the substance of the supraphysical 
Nature, a subtle substance. They may exercise no action on us, 
but also they may enter into secret communication with the 
earth-existence. They may be instruments of cosmic powers 
or act, by:their own initiation on the earth life. We can receive 
help or misguidance from these beings, sometimes possessed or 
dominated by them. At times the earth seems a field of battle 
between supraphysical forces that strive to uplift, and those 
that strive to prevent the: upward evolution. The former we 
regard as divine and the latter as Titanic-or demoniac. We may 
also be aware of beings: that are acting as a hidden element in 
the terrestrial nature itself. In certain subliminal states of con- 
sciousness we can Know something of the secrets of these other 
worlds. In the past these other worldly experiences have been 
distorted by popular belief and imagination. 

But although the forms and: symbols of these experiences 
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differed the general features in all countries and ages have been. 
strikingly similar. They are to insistent and organic. in their, 
pressure to be flung aside as. hallucination or superstition. 

One explanation may be tiat man creates the supraphysical 
worlds which he inhabits after death ; just as it was thought that 
God was created by man. They may be imaginations and myths 
but yet used by the power of the creative Consciousness-force 
and enduring in a subtly matemialised world of thought. If they 
are only a subjective Consciousmess, then our own objective world 
might also be a myth. All then seems an unreality except the 
Inconscience which had created them. 

There is no proof, however, that man’s mind can create 
a world where there was none before. Mind can strongly in- 
fluence, but not effect an original creation. What is. more likely 
is that as man’s mind grows, it enters into relation with new 
ranges of being and consciousness, not created by him but al- 
ready preexistent. He thus cpens up new planes of being in 
himself, receiving direct influences from them. He creates 
images and symbols of them, with which his mind can deal, 
—the forms of gods and the Divine Image. These powers can 
thus transform man’s consciousness with the light of their higher 
being. But this creation of forms is only a revelation of these 
higher powers to the consciousness on the material plane. It 
enlarges our subjective life, brt there is still the veil separating 
these higher planes from the maaterial existence. The veil exists 
so that the soul might conceztrate exclusively on its primary 
work in the physical world bzfore the higher planes penetrate 
into human. existence. . a 

The idea that these worlcs were created subsequent to the 
material cosmos is a notion ao the physical mind which starts 
all its ideas from the material universe. But though Matter is 
the starting-point of the terrestrial evolution, can we say that 
the planes of Life and Mind have also arisen out of the In- 
conscient ? But if we accept Consciousness as the real creative 
Power then the supraphysica. worlds must have a reality in 
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themiselves apart from the physical worl and plane of physical 
experience. 

In our experience we find that shits higher worlds are not 
based 'upon the material universe. They are, rather, larger 
ranges of consciousness, of which the material plane looks more a 
result than the origin. Although immense powers descend upon the 
earth only a restricted number can realise themselves in the 
physical world: The rest await their time and proper circumstance. 

We see now that we ourselves are instruments for a pro- 
gressive manifestation of the Divine in the material being. We 
do not create the higher planes, but are intermediaries by which 
they reveal their light, power and beauty in whatever form can 
be- given them on the material plane. Thus the pressure of the 
life-world develops ‘life forms here; the pressure of the mind- 
world develops’ the mental being, gradually enlarging beyond 
the physical mentality. In the same way the pressure of the 
supramental and spiritual worlds is preparing to manifest the 
power of the spirit on the physical plane. It is this pressure 
alone that can liberate from the Inconscience the all-conscient 
Godhead. concealed in us. Our human consciousness is thus 
the. intermediary in the development of light and power out of 
the Inconscience. 

Certain indications—such as the zisripiyia prolongation 
of earth-experience after death, and the inferior movements 
of the: earth-existence in the life-worlds—seem to point to the 
fact that the other worlds may not be prior to the material exis- 
tence. If we find darkness and evil existing in these other worlds 
we must conclude that they have come into existence by a pro- 
jection out of the inferior evolution, or that they were already 
created as part of the involutionary descent as a stairway for the 
upward evolution. In this latter hypothesis the ascending grada- 
tion might have a double purpose : it would contain preformations 
of‘ good and evil that must evolve on earth as part of the evolu- 
tionary. growth ; and they would be independent formations though 
i their influence on the evolution. 
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The worlds of a larger life would have both luminous and 
darker formations which could arrive at their type’s complete- 
ness and independence. Impulses which appear here perverse 
and abnormal find an unrestricted play on their own plane. 
Discord, struggle and suffering only enter when there is in- 
sufficiency. These powers in their own worlds are able to domi- 
nate human life because they exist in their full form and native 
_ power. Man in a state of struggle and mixture becomes their 
slave. These are the heavens and hells that man has imagined 
in a beyond-life. 

As the powers of Life, so the powers of Mind fave their 
own Mind-world. Here in the world they throw out only partial 
formations. The higher worlds are typal; they are not. evolu- 
tionary. But working out a fullness in their own field, they can 
cast their elements into the complex process of the een 
Nature. 

Man’s traditional accounts of other-worldly existence ‘lind 
to worlds liberated from the restrictions and imperfections of 
life in earth-nature. There is here an element of true subliminal ` 
contact, indicating what are the potentialities of life. But these 
contacts are translated by man into his own forms and images 
through which the realities can influence him. This explains 
the experience of an after-death continuance of a modified earth- 
life, which is really a transitory passage before he enters the other- 
worldly realities. Yet in these traditional accounts there are 
records of higher states of existence which are of a mental and 
not a vital character; and even some of a spiritual-mental cha- 
racter. The principle of gradation is thus justified from many 
points of view. It helps us to understand our own existence, 
and the course of the involution, as well as the. evolutionary’ 
motion of Nature. And also the other worlds penetrate and 
envelop the earth-nature and influence it. 

The influence of other worlds are of primary importance 
for the evolution on earth. For if the physical universe were 
the only field of manifestation then the evolution would be solely 
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an unfolding of that which was involved. The principle of 
Matter would always remain the first principle ; and even though 
Spirit, later became dominant, it would still be dependent upon 
Matter for its manifestation. It could have no other field. Like- 
wise Life and Mind could not become dominant in their own 
field. ` All would be limited by the conditions of the material 
formation. If Spirit is the creator these ae must have 
an independent existence. 

Since the infinite Reality is free in the play of its conscious- 
ness it: is not bound to involve itself in matter before it can mani- 
fest. It can create a world in which unity of spiritual being is 
the condition of action. Or it might be a world in which the 
Spirit’s conscious Force or Will would realise its own possibilities. 
It might be, again, an order of the free play of self-delight in 
a multiplicity of beings conscious of the joy of oneness. Again 
it might be a world-order in which the Supermind would be 
the dominant principle. 

As we find in the world that Mind and Life are both hampered 
by Matter, so we can see that there can be a world-order in which 
none of these disabilities appear. There is the possibility of a 
world in which Mind would be free to work on its own sub- 
stance: So too Life might have its own world-order where 
it can exercise its instincts of free formation and free adventure. 
Thus the separate dominance of each principle is an eternal 
possibility in the manifestation of being. 

All our. spiritual and psychic experience brings us constant 
evidence of the existence of higher worlds and freer planes of 
existence. We see that they are different harmonies, each with 
a different system and ordering of its principle. The fact that 
they can enter into the field of our mental consciousness would 
suggest that they are parts of one complex universal system. 
We actually find that at every moment they are in communication 
with our own plane of being, although not apparent to our outer 
consciousness. We realise it in our subliminal being; and one 
can project himself into these higher planes even while in the 
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body. These experiences justify the ancient tradition of a tem- 
porary sojourn, at least, in otter worlds after death. They also 
open us to the possibility of he action of higher planes on the 
material, 

These worlds are therefcre prior to the physical universe 
—at least in their consequential sequences. They have not 
come into being by a pressure from the lower physical universe. 
Nor are they creations of the human soul itself. Man might 


indeed project some influence 40 these higher planes but it would — 


only be a return from earth of powers which have come down to 
the earth-mind. - Man may create a subjective annexe to these 
supraphysical planes, which would be reflections of his own 
being. But these would not affect the action. of the separate 
principle. 

These systems’ or planes are coeval and co-existent with 
the physical universe. Life, mind and spirit in the physical 
being develop by an.upwarctending force from below and a 
downward-pressing force from above. This pressure from 
above explains the constant =nfluence of the spiritual, mental 
and vital worlds—on the phys.zal plane. Such a sevenfold inter- 
related action is an inevitab2 consequence of the. manifested 
- universe. 

The subliminal self is the projection from these higher 
planes, and consequently recsives the influences. In this: way 
life and mind were liberated cat of Matter ; and likewise a spiri- 
tual consciousness will be libecated. As man grows more inward 
so the boundaries of his mental, vital and spiritual being broaden 
and the mental being begins > have a glimpse of a larger king- 
dom. While he lives on the surface he can only build an ima- 
‘ginative and ideal superstructure. But if he makes the inward 
movement he will find the lerger consciousness and larger life. 
The double action—from within and from above,—can finally 
overcome the Inconscience and substitute Spirit for Matter as 
the foundation of being. 

l N. PEARSON 
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Sri Aurobindo’s Political Thought (1893-1908) by Prof. 
_ Haridas Mukherji and Prof. Uma Mukherji. Published by K.L. 
Mukhopadbyaya, | 6:1 A, Banchharam Akrur ae Calcutta 12. 
Pages oe Price Rs. 8:. 


if by political thought is meant here a movement of intellect 
fixing itself on the central idea of liberating the country from 
alien domination and evolving: methods of comprehensive action 
to that end, then it must be said that Sri Aurobindo was born 
with this idea which deepened into a feeling and developed with 
years till he gave to it his first public expression in his talks at 
the Indian Majlis in Cambridge. ‘The feeling’, to quote his 
own words, “is in the marrow of my bones. God has sent me to 
earth to do this work, the seed of which first germinated when . 
I was fourteen and it took deep root in me when I was eighteen.’ 
Thus did Sri Aurobindo become conscious of the first part of 
his life’s mission when he was but a teenager in a foreign land. 
Later, he grew conscious, not long after his return to India, 
also of ‘the power to accomplish the deliverance of my fallen 
country. ’ How ? ‘By the power of knowledge, brahmate, founded 
in jnana,’ 

When God's bright heaven full of the vision of the. future. 
began to shine on his young soul, he wondered why and how it 
was coming to him, and tried to trace it to the poetry of Shelley 
he was then. reading. These visions, properly speaking, these 
mystic ‘intimations which he had when he was eleven, pointed, 
as Sri Aurobindo himself said, to a period of general upheavals 
and’ revolutionary changes in which he would play a leading 
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part. Years later he realised tat they were prompted by a force 
other than human, and that t-ey were indications of what God 
intended him to do not only for the liberation of his country 
but also for the spiritual uplift of the whole human race, ee 
former as a preliminary condition for the latter. 

This was the inner meanirg of the early phase of the freedom 
movement in India initiated by Sri Aurobindo. That is why 
his work for his country’s freedom cannot be properly appraised 
unless its deeper motive is fvly understood. To study a. part 
of his work as detached from the whole is not to do justice to 
that part. This inward and. therefore, the truer, significance 
of the phenomenon that was Sri Aurobindo must necessarily 
be kept in view. ‘True, ‘his Hfe’, as he himself said and those 
who study it-know, ‘has never Feen on the surface for man to see’, 
but what we have from his lips and from his pen is enough for 
the basis of an approach to hss vast thought, vaster in fact than 
human mind could conceive, being of transcendental origin. 

The following are his a-ailable writings and speeches in. 
which he has generally dealt ~ith the social and political evolu- 
tion of India and the world: r. New Lamps for Old, Bankim 
Chandra_Chatterji, (both, seres of articles in the weekly Indu 
Prakash of Bombay, 1893-94). 2. Sri Aurobinder Patra (Bengali 
letters, 1907, 1921), 3. Bhawaz1 Mandir, (1905), 4. Daily Bande 
Mataram (1906-08), 5. Bengal: daily Yugantar (1906), 6. Speeches 
(1907-9),7. Weekly Karmayogini 1909-10), 8.Bengali weekly Dharma 
(1909-10), 9. The Ideal of Henan Umty (serialised in the Arya, 
1915-18,) 10. The Psychology əf Social Development (serialised in 
the Arya, 1916-18, revised, enlarged and published in 1950, under - 
the new title The Human Cycle, 11. War and Self-determination 
(first published in 1919), 12 Letter to Joseph Baptista written 
in 1920, 13. Historical articles including those on the French 
Revolution, published in the 1354 Number of the Sri Aurobindo 
Pathmandir Annual, 14. Messages of Sri Aurobindo from 1942 
. to 1950 (published as Firs: and Second Series), 15. Sri . 
Aurobindo on Himself and on the Mother. (published in 1953). 
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Besides these, there are innumerable references to the inner 
meaning of man’s collective development—‘the human march’ 
as Sri Aurobindo would term it—in his writings on Yoga and 
Philosophy, and on the ancient sacred texts, in which the discern- 
ing eye can perceive the integrality of his vision of the ultimate 
spiritual perfection towards which, he affirms, man is being 
led by Nature through various stages. Necessarily, therefore, 
the political and social stages cannot in that vision be less important 
than the religious, spiritual. and cultural ones. i 

Sri Aurobindo once said: “There is to me nothing secular 
all human activity is for me a thing to be included in a complete 
spiritual life, and the importance of politics at the present time 
(1920) is very great.’ 

Out of 188 pages of the book under review more than 120 
. reproduce Sri Aurobindo’s 9 articles from the Indu Prakash, 
and 15 from the Bande Mataram. In his profoundly appre- 
ciative introduction Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, the eminent 
historian, recalls his memory of Sri Aurobindo as ‘the prophet 
of militant nationalism’ to which he gave rise in Bengal and 
which’ swept over the whole of India. In their thirtyfive-page 
study of Sri Aurobindo’s political thought the authors have tried 
to acquaint the readers with the main trends of the articles they 
have reproduced in the book, by doing which they have earned 
the gratitude of their countrymen who knew next to nothing 
of what Sri Aurobindo felt. and thought about the political en- 
deavours which the prominent Indians were making in the eighties 
and nineties of the last century. In his Indu Prakash sequence 
Sri Aurobindo ‘vehemently denounced the then Congress policy 
of prayer, petition and protest and called for a dynamic leader- 
ship based upon self-help and fearlessness.’ They are also a 
penetrating analysis of the ideology of the then Congress move- 
ment vis-a-vis the political developments in France and England 
reflecting the psychology of the peoples, and all this in illustration 
of bisi thesis that any political action to be effective must have . 
behind it the man in the mass. This essential condition the 
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Congress of the day did not realise. A national movement is 
the movement of the national being, and for its success it must 
have the backing of the people and grow out of its inherent genius, 
following the life-line of its organic existence in history. 

But what strikes the reader of these articles most is the 
impetuous ardour of the writer’s soul with which he gave utterance 
to the depth and intensity of his feeling for his country, its dire ' 
decline under alien subjection. Indeed, Sri Aurobindo was 
impatient to end it; and he would not rest, and he actually did 
not, till the goal. was reached, to be more correct, till he was 
assured of it by the Divine when He called Sri Aurobindo to the 
greater work of bringing about the spiritual liberation of the 
human race, which alone can establish on earth peace, freedom 
and unity that are for ever. ‘This was to be the fulfilment of the 
mission on which God sent him to earth and of which he became 
partly conscious when only a child in England. 

In his Bande Mataram articles Sri Aurobindo. elaborated 
his original standpoint in the Indu Prakash sequence but this 
time from a larger vision of India the Mother whose freedom, . 
‘complete and absolute’, he was the first to declare openly as the 
sole aim of all political endeavours. . “To Aurobindo’, rightly 
says the authors, “belongs the credit of first onceiving of Purna 
Swaraj as the ideal for which the country and the Congress must 
stand.’ And what was that ideal ? “Our ideal’, wrote Sri Aurobindo, 
‘is that of Swaraj or absolute autonomy free from foreign control. 
We claim the right of every nation to live its own life by its own 
energies according to its own culture and ideals. We reject the 
claim of aliens to force upon us a civilisation inferior to our own 
or keep us out .of our inheritance on the untenable ground of a 
superior fitness. While admitting the stains and defects which 
long subjection has induced upon our native capacity and energy, 
we are conscious of that capacity and energy reviving in us. 
We point to the unexampled national vigour which has preserved 
the people of this country through centuries of calamity and 
defeat, to the great actions of our forefathers continued even to 
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the other day, to the many men of intellect and character such 
as no other nation in a subject condition has been able to pro- 
duce, and we say that a people capable of such unheard-of vitality 
is not!one which can be put down as a nation of children and 
incapables. We are in no way inferior to our forefathers. We - 
have brains, we have courage, we have an infinite and. vigorous 
national capacity. All we need is a field and opportunity. That 
field and opportunity can only be provided by a national govern- 
ment, a free society and a great Indian culture. So long as these 
are not conceded to us, we can have no other use for our brains, 
courage and capacity than to struggle unceasingly to achieve them.’ 
Defining the inner meaning of this ideal Sri Aurobindo wrote : 
‘Swaraj is the fulfilment of the ancient life of India under modern 
conditions, the return of the Satyayuga of national greatness, 
the resumption by her of her great role of teacher and guide, 
the self-liberation of the people for the final fulfilment of the 
Vedantic ideal in politics, this is the true Swaraj for India.’ And 
the larger meaning of this ideal ? ‘India does not rise as’ other 
countries do, for self or when she is strong, to trample on the 
weak. She is rising.to shed the eternal light entrusted to her 
over the world. She has always existed for humanity and not 
for herself and it is for humanity and not for herself that she must 
be great? Sri Aurobindo once said that so long as India was 
not free there could be no real freedom for the whole world. 

Enumerating the services of Sri Aurobindo as a political 
thinker the authors say that his first great service was that ‘he 
could divine the greatest political need of his country, and defined 
it. in the shining ideal of Swaraj. The second great service of 
his political genius was the clear and logical formulation of a new 
revolutionary line of action known as “passive resistance”. The - 
third great service of the mastermind was the powerful advocacy 
of a new conception of the country which was not to ‘him a mere’ 
“stretch of earth or a mass of individuals”, but the divine Mother 
herself. In his intuitive vision he realised “the motherhood of 
God in the country’, and maddened by that divine ecstasy, he 
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called his countrymen to see the same “vision of the Mother.” 
With him patriotism was the first impulse and nationalism the 
supreme religion.’ And all these Sri Aurobindo did mainly 
through his paper Bande Mataram, which, as he said, “was almost 
unique in journalistic history in the influence it exercised in con- 
verting the mind of a people and preparing it for revolution.’ 

There was another and more important side to Sri Auro- 
bindo’s political thought and action which began developing in 
him when he was in England. It was his idea of an armed rebel- 
lion -as a means for the attainment of India’s freedom. Sri 
Aurobindo’s exposition of this idea and the practical form he gave 
to it is found in Sri Aurobindo on Himself and on the Mother. Dis- 
cussing the possibilities of such a revolutionary movement he 
writes: ‘...although the British would resist any attempt at self- 
liberation by the Indian people and would at the most only 
concede very slowly such reforms as would not weaken their 
imperial control, still they were not of the kind which would be 
ruthlessly adamantine to the end: if they found resistance and 
revolt becoming general and persistent they would in the end try 
to arrive at an accommodation to save what they could of their 
empire or in the extremity prefer to grant independence rather 
than have it forcefully wrested from their hands.’ 

The first definitive shape that Sri Aurobindo gave to his 
plan was when in 1902, with the help of one of his lieutenants, 
he started a revolutionary centre in Calcutta ‘with a programme 
of preparation and action which he thought might occupy a 
period of thirty years before fruition could become possible. . 
As a matter of fact, it has taken: fifty years for the movement of 
liberation to arrive at fruition and the beginning of complete 
. success.’ Even before this, while in Baroda, Sri Aurobindo had 
made a beginning of revolutionary work in western India. Later 
in 1907 his younger brother Barindra under his inspiration or- 
ganised the famous Maniktola centre. Its brief but bold career 
writes a glorious chapter in the history of India’s struggle for 
freedom. | 
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Sri Aurobindo believed that a subject nation has the right ‘to 
use any means to attain its freedom. That was why he did not 
confine his political work to passive resistance alone which. he 
knew had its place and necessity in the wide field of Indian poli- 
tics at that stage. His aim in the defensive movement was that 
it should some day develop into an offensive revolutionary action. 
This is how he evolved his own plan: ‘Sri Aurobindo had to 
establish and generalise the idea of independence in the mind 
of the. Indian people and at the same time push first a party and 
then the whole nation into an intense and organised political 
activity which would lead to the accomplishment of that ideal. 
His idea was to capture the Congress and to make it an instru- 
ment for revolutionary action instead of a centre of a timid 
constitutional agitation which would only talk and pass resolu- 
lutions and recommendations to the foreign government; if the 
Congress could not be captured, then a central revolutionary 
body would have to be created which could do this work. It was 
to beia sort of State within a State giving its directions to the 
people and creating organised bodies and institutions which would 
be its means of action ; there must be an increasing non-coopera- 
tion and passive resistance which would render the administration 
of the foreign Government difficult or finally impossible, a uni- 
versal’ unrest which would wear down repression and finally, 
if need be, an open revolt all over the country.. This paln in- 
cluded a boycott of British trade, the substitution of national 
schools for the Government institutions, the creation of arbitra- 
tion courts to which the people could resort instead of depending - 
on the ordinary courts of law, the creation of volunteer forces 
which would be the nucleus of an army of open revolt, and all 
other \action that could make the programme complete.. The 
part Sri Aurobindo took publicly in Indian politics was of brief 
duration, for he turned aside from it in 1910 and withdrew to 
Pondicherry ; much of his programme lapsed in his absence, but 
enough had been done to change the whole face of Indian politics 
and the whole spirit of the Indian people to make independence 
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its aim and non-cooperation and resistance its method, and even 
an imperfect application of this policy heightening into sporadic 
periods of revolt has been sufficient to bring about the victory. 
The course of subsequent events followed largely the line of 
Sri Aurobindo’s idea. The Congress was finally captured by 
the Nationalist party, declared. independence its aim, organised 
itself for action, took almost the whole nation minus a majority 
of Mohammedans and a minovity of depressed classes into ac- 
ceptance of its leadership and e~entually formed the first national, 
though not as yet an indepentent, Government in India and 
secured from Britain acceptance for independence for India....’ 

‘The purely political elements of the Nationalist programme 
and activities were those which lasted and after each wave of re- 
pression and depression renewed the thread of the life of the move- 
ment for liberation and Kept it recognisably one throughout nearly 
fifty years of its struggle. But the greatest thing done in those 
years was the creation of a new spirit in the country. In the 
enthusiasm that swept surging 2verywhere with the cry of Bande 
Mataram ringing on all sides men felt it glorious to be alive and 
dare and act together and hode; the old apathy and timidity 
was broken and a force created which nothing could destroy and 
which rose again and again in wave after wave till it carried India 
to the beginning of.a complece victory.’ . 

The master-soul, from waom sprang into being the new < 
revolutionary national spirit which took firm root in the national 
consciousness and ultimately >rought India her independence, 
retired from active politics in 1940 but the question of his country’s 
freedom and greatness was never out of his mind. Before he 
left for Pondicherry to prepare for the greater liberation of the 
country and the world he was certain that India would be free. 
Now, why did he leave Benga, his work unfinished ? And what 
made him certain that India weuld be free ? The answer is there 
in the revealing Uttarpara speech. The earlier intimations. given 
him when he was eleven and repeated when he was fourteen and: 
his vision of .Vasudev, His call and His. assurance in Alipore 
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Jail, show that he was chosen by the Divine Will to rouse the 
people. to a dynamic sense of revolutionary national spirit of 
independence and that done, he was called to the next higher 
phase of the work. Even in his retirement what he did by his 
Yogic power was to prepare conditions for facilitating the event 
of India’s independence. The victory was there but it could 
not be, a complete one as the work was being opposed by un- 
Indian. forces in India’s public life. All that Sri Aurobindo 
had so far done was but a step towards the larger work he was 
charged to do for the truer liberation of man, the divine mission 
of India. But -this mission she could not fulfil so long as she 
herself: was in bondage. This was the keynote of whatever 
Sri Aurobindo did and wrote and spoke as the acknowledged 
leader of the New National Movement that ‘created in the people 
a settled will to freedom and greatness. — 

This is the significance of Sri Aurobindo’s work which 
revealed first to his countrymen the Light of Liberty, and then 
to humanity a New Light of heaven whose descent on earth— 
foreseen by him as ‘decreed and inevitable in the evolution of 
earth-consciousness’, says he—‘will free the godlike elements 
in man and shape all into an expression of Divine Nature.’ Thus 
begins.a New Age of the Spirit. And its beginning, its divine | 
dawn is the Master himself and his Heaven-sent Collaborator, 
the Mother. 

The authors of the book under review have done a great 
service, to their countrymen by pointing them to the first rays 
of the Glory that began breaking out on India’s horizon while 
it was dark everywhere. A study of the later events that have 
happened and are in course of happening and, as much as possible, 
of the.subsequent life of the Master—for his inner life is in- 
finitely. vaster than his outer—will show how his earlier outlook 
and standpoint have been and are proving true, how the Dawn 
that gleamed on the horizon is steadily intensifying and pro- 
.mises a progressive fulfilment of the Master’s pre-vision that 
our noons of the Future will be brighter than our Dawns of the 
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Past. A bit of deeper study will also show how Sri Aurobindo’s 
life has been, in the true Vedic sense, ‘a continuous succession 
of ever-new Dawns’ and an epitome of our whole great Past 
and how its work is proceeding firmly towards ‘the Everlasting 
Day’ of Supramental Truth-consciousness. 

We offer our grateful thanks to the authors and the publisher 
for what they are doing to reconstruct and popularise a very 
important and hitherto-unknown phase of modern India’s history. 

In view of the richness of material and of the fine printing 
and get-up of the book, the price may not be too high for earnest 
lovers of the country’s history. But if to popularise such en- 
nobling thought is also the object of the authors and the pub- 
lisher, then perhaps a cheaper edition would be called for to 
suit the general pocket. | 


SISIRKUMAR MITRA 
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Eighteen Principal Upanishads Edited by Acharya V. P. 
Limaye and Prof. R. D. Vadekar. P x + 748, Pub. Vaidik Sam- 
shodhan Mandal, Poona. Price Rs. 2ọ/- 


Though the Upanishads have received the largest attention 
among Indian scriptures—barring perhaps the Bhagavat Gita 
—from modern scholars, a work of the kind and scope of the 
Eighteen Principal Upanishads has not been attempted so far, at 
any rate with the thoroughness that is stamped on every page of 
this splendid volume. Indeed there have been treatises before 
each embodying the results of distinct lines of study, but a pro- 
duction like this incorporating in a single work so many dis- 
tinctive features e.g. the text, alternative readings, critical notes 
(exegetical and grammatical), parallels in the inter-upanishadic 
and, Vedic literature, index of works and clauses,—is the first 
of its kind and the world of scholars will ever remain grateful to 
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the Editors for the scrupulous, painstaking industry and scholar- 
ship they have brought to bear in its preparation. 

The texts included in this collection are eighteen, to be 
precise seventeen. They are: Isha, Kena, Katha, Prashna, 
Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Chhandogya, Brihad- 
aranyaka, Svetasvatara, Kaushitaki, Maitrayani. 

The editors have also selected the Bashkala Mantra Upa-- 
nishad, Chhagaleya Upanishad, Arsheyopanishad and the Shau- 
naka Upanishad in view of their thought-content which is similar 
to the recognised older texts ; and they have included the Jaiminiya — 
Uapnishad Brahmana (of which the Kena is a part) as it has all 
the traits of an Upanishad and merits an intensive study at the 
hands of scholars. | 

In the preparation of the text, the editors have consulted 
many. authoritative editions, old original manuscripts and in 
certain places suggested variant readings “giving our reasons- 
therefor, but always bearing in mind the: famous dictum: the 
correct need not be the original’. Of course one has to pause 
a hundred times before changing a single syllable come down 
the millenniums of tradition of Sruti—the Word whose origin 
is beyond the realm of logical intelligence and carries with it 
its own significance and content which needs to be fully fathomed 
before reason could legitimately question. It has been suggested, 
for instance, to read adnandam for anantam in the passage satyam 
jiidnam anantam brahma (Tattiriya Up. II. 1.). We would rather 
leave the text as it is. For anantam, Infinity, is the more funda- 
mental truth: dnanda is there because of anantam. Yo vat bhumd tat 
sukham, in infinity lies Bliss (Chhandogya VII. 23). The 
Rishi’s description of Brahman as anantam is deliberate and 
‘contains a whole philosophy in a phrase—a feature characteristic 
of the Upanishads. | 

The editors rightly claim that the parallels they have given 
from Vedic literature is a unique merit of this work. For there 
is a number of writings e.g. of Dr. Ranade or Dr. Haas, where 
parallels in thought or word from the Upanishads are cited, 
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But here the attempt is pushe= further and covers not only the 
Upanishads, but the entire Vedic literature, even the Vedangas 
like Nirukta of Yaska, Ashtad~yayi of Panini, the Mahabharata 
etc. Now and then there are -ferences to parallel lines in Jain, 
Buddhist and Greek thought. This is not to say that the whole 
field has been exhaustively covered; the editors themselves 
discountenance any such claim. We do come across some notable 
omissions here and there; for znmstance, the famous Rik (V.62.1) 
of Shrutavit Atri, rtena rtam ebihitam, could very well be cited 
-as a striking parallel to the verses 15 and 16 of the Isha Upani- 
shad, hiranmayena patrena etc. since both express the same truth 
of spiritual and psychological erderience though the latter registers 
a marked development in the increasingly overt expression of 
Idea-Symbols. | 

A third of the volume, cver two hundred pages, contains 
an Index of words and clauses in the Upanishads dealt with and 
is of capital importance to evzry student of Indian Philosophy. 

_ We are promised, in the volume to follow, a complete and 
free English translation of al the Eighteen Upanishads, with 
explanatory notes and what is more important, an ‘etymological 
dictionary of Upanishadic sanszrit’. The editors propose to give 
word derivations of all impoztant words in these Upanishads, 
bearing in mind past efforts in this direction and taking into 
account recent advances in the science of Etymology. We await 
the publication with eager amticipation. 

One word more. On the -itle page of this volume is repro- 
duced an illustration of a Prots~Bulgarian picture in relief (7-8th 
Century). It shows two bircs facing each other sitting on a 
bough, one of them with its beak touching a leaf-like object 
and the other watching. Appropirately cited underneath is. 
the famous verse dvd suparnd rom the Rig Veda and the Upa- 
nishads), delicately drawing atzention to the far-spread influence 
of Indian thought across the continents. 


M. P. PANDIT 
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The past acts count so long as the man does 
not change. : 
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= The Divine gives itself © those who give themselves 
without reserve and in <ll their, parts to the Divine. 


For them the -calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
_ the freedom, the widenes, the heights of knowledge, 


the seas of Ananda. :- - =- =- Sri Aurobindo. 
E . 3 EDITORIALS* 
THE More's COMMENTARY 
SRI AUROBINDO’S Thoiights and Aphorisms 
II 


“When Í- speak, the reason says, “This will I say”; 
but God takes the word cut of my mouth and the lips 
say something else at which reason trembles”. 


\VHEN Sri Aurobindo says “I”, he speaks of himself ‘and 
Y- of his own experience We would like very much to 

say that it is symbolic and that it might be applicable to many 

persons, but unfortunately it is nothing of the kind. 

The experience, when one speaks, of not saying the thing that 

one wanted to say but something else is quite frequent, but that is 


` = Mother’s Weekly Talks to the Cieldren of the Ashram’ i 
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the reverse, That is to say, when you are quietly seated within » 
yourself, with the maximum of reason at your disposal, you decide 
whether you are going to say this or that, and it is reasonable; but 
very often when you begin to speak, it is the impulses from below, 
unreasonable emotions and vital reactions that get hold of the 
tongue and make you say things which one should not say. 

Here it is the same phenomenon, but, as I said, the other 
way round. Instead of infra-rational impulses making you speak 
out of excitement and passion, it is, on the contrary, an inspira- 
tion coming from above, a light and a knowledge greater than 
that of reason which seize the-speech and make you say things 
which one could not have said even with the most enlightened 
reason. | 

Sri Aurobindo tells us that “reason trembles”; because these 
higher truths appear always in the human domain as paradoxes,- 
as revelations contradictory to reason; not that reason is incapable 
of understanding what comes from higher regions,’ but these 
revelations are always in advance, far in advance of what reason 
has understood and admitted. What human reason today finds 
reasonable, was paradoxical and foolish in the past; and probably, 
one can say even surely, these unexpected, paradoxical, revolu- 
tionary revelations that are being expressed now and at which 
reason trembles, will one day in the future be a knowledge very 
reasonable and will themselves tremble at new revelations. 

It is this feeling of something always moving, always progres-. 
sing always transforming itself that Sri Aurobindo tries to give us 
in these brief sentences that make our understanding of things 
waver for a moment, so that we may hasten forward and get a 
sense of the complete relativity of all that finds expression in the 
world, and make us feel that this universe is ever on the march 
towards a higher and greater Truth. 

For us now the supramental transformation-is the expression 
of the highest truth, that is the Revolution that we-have to ac- 
complish upon earth. And certainly as the majority of human 
beings must have the feeling of absoluteness in the Revolution, 
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otherwise they would not be asle to do the thing. Sri Aurobindo 
Insists, however, that we showld not forget that this absolute is 
yet a relative and that the mar-festation will be relative in respect — 
of an Absolute still more absalute which is a Non-manifest that 
will manifest hereafter. 
IV l - 
“I am nota Jnani, fcr I have no knowledge except 
what God gives me for His work. How am I to know 
whether what I see be reason or folly ? Nay, it is neither; 


for the thing seen is sim-ly true and neither folly nor 
reason.” 


Iam nota Jnani....Jnani = one who follows the path of Know- 
ledge, one who wishes to achieve the Yoga exclusively by Know- 
ledge and who starts on a pusely intellectual path with a will to 
pass beyond and attain the Kn<wledge that is no longer intellectual 
but spiritual. And Sri Aurobirdo says, “I am nota Jnani....I do 
not seek knowledge, I have given myself to the Divine for Him to 
do His work, and, through the Divine Grace, at every moment I 
know what I must know to dc the work”. 


It is an admirable conditon, it is the perfect peace of the 
spirit. There is no more need to accumulate a mass of acquired 
knowledge, things learnt whica one has to remember; no more 
need to load the brain with thousands and thousands of things 
in order to have at one’s disposal at the required moment the 
‘knowledge necessary for an action to do, for‘a teaching to give, 
for a problem to solve. The Lead is silent, the brain still, all is 
blank, ‘quiet, ‘peaceful, and at the moment when it is needed, 
by the fact of the Divine Grace. a drop of light-falls into the con- 
sciousness and what is to be known is known. What cares should 
one have to remember, why sho-ild one try to Keep this knowledge ? 
The day or the moment wher it is necessary to have it, one’will 
always have it. At every moirent you are like a blank page on 
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which the thing that is to be known is written down—in the 
peace, repose and silence of a perfect receptivity. 

You know what you must know, you see what is to be seen - 
and as what is to be known and seen comes straight from the 
Supreme, it is the very Truth itself and that completely escapes 
the notions of reason or folly. What is true is true—that is all. 
You have to come down a good deal i in order to ask whether it is 
foolish or reasonable. 

A silence and a modest, hunible, attentive receptivity. No 
anxiety to show oneself or even to be—quite simply the instru- 
ment by itself is nothing, knows nothing, but it is ready to receive 
and to transmit everything. 

The first condition is self-forgetfulness, total self-giving, 
absence of ego. 

~- And the body says to the Supreme Lord, “What you want 
me to be, I shall be, what you want me to know I shall know, 
what you want me to do, I shall do. ” 


V 


“If mankind only caught a glimpse of what infinite . 
enjoyments, what perfect forces, what luminous reaches 
of spontaneous knowledge, what wide calms of our 
being lie waiting for us in the tracts which our animal 
evolution has not yet conquered, they would leave all and 
never rest till they had gained these treasures. But the way 
is narrow, the doors- are hard to force, and fear, distrust — 
and scepticism are there, sentinels of Nature to forbid 
the turning away of our feet from ordinary pastures.” 


The phrase “caught a glimpse” used by Sri Aurobindo means 
“to have a total view, but for a short while”. Evidently, a con- 
stant vision of all these things would automatically oblige you to 
take the path. Certainly also, to have a fragmentary glimpse is 
not sufficient, it is not a weight song enough to compel you to 
follow the way. 


EDITORIALS 


But if you have a total vision, however brief, you cannot 
resist the temptation to make the necessary effort for realisation; 
but in fact a total vision is rare. That is why Sri Aurobindo says, 
“If mankind only...” 

Truly speaking, they whe are ready, who are undoubtedly 
destined for the realisation, very rarely fail to have, at a certain 
moment of their lives, even £ it be only for a few seconds, the 
experience of what this real sation is. 

But even they, even those whose destiny is sure and certain, 
have to struggle terribly, obetinately against something . which 
one seems to take in with the air that one breathes : the appre- 
hension, the fear of what mizht come to pass. It is so stupid, 
for in the last analysis, the destiny of everyone is the same : to be 
born,.to live—more or less wel—and then to die; and again to 
wait for sometime more or le=3, to begin once more to be born, 
to live—more or less well—and to die again, and so on inde- 
finitely until one becomes reacy to have had enough of the thing. 

Fear of what ? Fear of ge-ting out of the rut ? fear of being 
free ? fear of not being a prisoner any more ? 

And then if you have corage enough to overcome that, you 
tell yourself “come what may |”; but you distrust yourself, you 
ask yourself if it is reasonable, if it is true, if all that is not pure 
illusion, if you are not giddy, # all that truly corresponds to any- 
thing. And mark, this. distrust seems idiotic and yet it is found 
even in the most intelligent, ezen in those who have had repeated 
and conclusive experiences—_ say, it is something that one 
absorbs with the food that one takes, with the air that one breathes, 

with the contact of others. 

And even when you heve overcome these two obstacles, 
when the experiences are so song that no doubt can exist, it is a ` 
thing impossible—it is as if -ne doubted one’s own life—then 
remains this thing that is frightful, petty, dry, acid, namely, 
scepticism. And that is base= on human pride, that is why it 
lasts .so Jong. One would like zo believe oneself above these things, 
saying, “(Ob ! as for myself I do not fall into these traps | Tama 
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reasonable man, I see things from the practical point of view,.I 
cannot be duped”. It is nasty l it is sordid ! But it is dangerous. 

_ Even at the moments of great enthusiasm, even when one ‘is 
full of ‘an exceptional, marvellous experience, that thing rises from 
below, | ugly, sticky, repulsive. And yet it rises up and spoils 
everything. 

To conquer that you must be a stupendous warrior, you 
have to fight with all the obscurities of Nature, with all her 
malignities and her temptations. 

Why does aie do-that © At wae Gh che pusemam acacia: 
own aim. But I have already explained the thing to you many 
times. Nature knows very well what she is moving towards, what 
is the goal; she wants it, but...in her own way. She does not find 
that she is losing time. She has eternity before her. She 
wants to follow her path-as she likes, with as much meandering 
as- it pleases her, turning backward, moving away from the 
straight path, beginning again and again the same thing to see 
what might happen. And then those illumined thot heads who 
want to reach the goal immediately, as soon as possible, who are 

thirsty for the truth, the ‘light, the beauty and poise. . such people 
are a bore to her, they press her on, they say she is losing time. 
Her time ! She always answers, “But I have eternity before me, _ 
. should I be in- baste, but why are you in haste ?” and with a 
smile she tells them again, “your haste is just in the measure of 
the human being you are; widen yourself; become infinite, be 
eternal ‘and you will never be in haste”. 

There is. such amusement for her on the way, but it does 
not amuse everybody. ` 
| That: is what happens when one sees things from a great 
height, from very far, when one sees things that are vast, almost 
infinite;. all that troubles the human being, makes him suffer, 
disappears. And then those who are very wise and have abandoned 
life for 'a very high wisdom tell you with a smile, “Why do you 
suffer > Come out of that, you will suffer no more |. It is all 
right individually, but after all when one thinks of others, one might 
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wish this comedy, somewhat tragic, to come sooner to an end. 
And it is quite legitimate if on= feels tired of living like an animal 
in the pasture, tired of moving from one blade of grass to another - 
- blade of grass, tired of rumirating in one corner what one has 
absorbed, tired’ of having very. limited horizons and missing 
all the splendours of life. 

Perhaps it amuses Nature that we are like that, but as for us, 
we have had enough of it; w2 want to be something else. 

That is it; it is when one Bas had enough of such things, when 
one wants to be something else that one comes to have the courage, 
the force, the possibility of conquering these three great enemies 
—fear and doubt and scepticisn. But I repeat, it is not sufficient 
to sit down one fine day, look at oneself as one is and fight. that 
in oneself once for all; one must do it, do it over and over again 
- and continue almost as it were endlessly if one is.to.be sure of 
having got rid of the thing. Ir reality, one is perhaps never truly 
free, but a time comes when one is so different within oneself 
that one is no longer touched by those things. One may’ see 
them, but one sees them wich a smile. And a simple gesture 
makes them go away, they return from where they came, perhaps 
_ a little changed, perhaps less strong, less obstinate, less aggressive 

until the time when the Light becomes strong enough for. = 
obscurity to disappear. 

As for the wonders of which’ Sri Aurobindo speaks, it is - 
better not to describe them, because each one feels them, perceives 
them, experiences them in hs own way—and for each one it is 
the best. You must not adost another’s way, you must have 
your own, then the experience has its full value, its inestimable 

ice. 

To conçlude, I wish you all to have these experiences. For 
that, you must have faith, trust.a good deal of Bi and much 
good will. 

Open yourself, aspire and wait. It will come surely, | 
The Grace is a she asks nothing more than to y be: able to: mons 


for: all... 
NOLINI KANTA Gini 
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' | LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO 
(After Pranam I feel a kind of uneasiness at times.) 


An uneasiness of that kind is always due to a resistance 
somewhere—something that remains closed and does not open 
when it .is touched by the Force. It is due probably not so much © 
_ to yourself as to other — influences that are acting upon 
you. | 

101-1933 
| 


_* 
k 


| 
_ - (While listening to a song on Shiva I closed my eyes. I then 
saw two or three snakes. What do they signify 2) 


It was. the aie of Shiva. They were probably evoked 
by the music. PO also saw them with their heads up and 
dancing. 


19-3-1933 


© T k 
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(dt is said that the soul sits in the heart and it is as big as a 
thumb. What ‘does the thumb MEE 


t 
+ 


It is ‘the psychic = that is meant. The heart here is 
not. the physical heart—but the Daa centre, Which 48 called 
-the heart-lotus.. 


we ~ 
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Nothing is meant by the thumb. It is simply that the yogins 
used to see the psychic being in a very small image no larger 
than a man’s thumb. 


22-3-1933 
++ 
(I ‘looked at your photazraph in the Reception Room after 
meditation and clearly saw thz ee move tts shoulders and as ’ 
if Prea 


There was a movement in the vital T aad you opened 
to an inner vision of it. / 


22-3-1933 
i a 


It is Prakriti (Nature) that sends these impulses. ` Nature 
sends all kinds of forces and experiences to each.” It is for you 
as a conscious being (Puruska) to choose whether you shall do 
or not do; you should reject what you see to be wrong, accept 
only what is true and right. In Nature there is the higher and 
the lower, the true and the false. What the Divine wants of 
you is that you should grow m the Truth and the higher Nature, 
reject the false and the lower Nature. 


6-4-1933 . 
| ~ 
(What is the difjerenice between the Sirem a and the Divine P) 


_ The Divine is scald on all the planes of consciousness 
seen by us in different ways nd ‘aspects of His being. . But there 
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is a Supreme which is above all these planes and ways and | 
aspects, and from which tacy come. l 


as ae o, 
It is the ego in$the vital that makes all sorts of demands and 
has all sorts of expectations and gets sad and angry and revolted 
if it does not get all it wants or all it thinks it should have or if - 
other people get and it does not. 

You should reject all these things as foolish and selfish and 
to tell the vital ego that Mother knows best and does for the best 
in each one and you must not make a row like this for nothing. 


i E 
_ $ 
me 


(What is the way to guard oneself from the vital ego?) 


Devotion to the Mother; not thinking too much -about | 
yourself ; taking everything calmly as part of the i Sai of 
life necessary for eE the Divine. 


| 
* 
* $ 


(When I heard the Mother reading out “Les prières et les 
méditations? my body was thrilled. How?) 


-When an intense Power is put out, it will naturally give a 
thrill to those who receive it. 


ka 
>. , $x 


(Is one to dibti to live for eternity P) 


Thé ideal would be not to'be subject to Death, but to da E 
the body whenever it is necessary with full consciousness. 
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LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO 
(Ostrich in a vision.) 


The Ostrich may mean rapidity of movement. 


* 
++ 


When a habit of these moods (depression or revolt) has 
been formed, they cannot be got rid of at once. There are three 
ways of doing it : (1) to strengthen your own will, so that nothing 
can come or stay as it likes bit only as you like; (2) to think of 
something else, plunge the mird in some healthy activity ; (3) to 
turn to the Mother and call in Mer force. One can do any of these 
or all, but even in doing these it will take a little time to get rid 
of the habit. f 


* 
zk 


Remain firm and turned in the one direction—towards the 
Mother. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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TE true painting aims at _areating something more beautiful 
than the ordinary reality. ©  - 


3-4-1932 


* 
kk. 


Waien you have a desire you are governed by the thing you 
desire, it takes possession of your mind and your life, and you 
become a slave. If you have greed for food you are no more the 
master of food, it is the food that masters you. 


27-8-1932 


A GREAT GOD EAS BEEN RELEASED 
(Contd. mom last issue) 


Yadim ganasya rasandm ajigak Sucir ankte Sucibhir goblur agmth 
ad daksind yujyate vajayantt u-:anam trdhvo adhayat juhübhih. (3) 


WHEN so he has put forth =he tongue of enjoyment of his host, 

yadim ganasya rasandm syjigah, Agni has put forth his powers 
for an uplifted and perfect activity, rusad adars: pdjo,—for red- 
ness is always the symbolic:cogour of action and enjoyment. This 
pajas, Agni’s force or massed army, is again described in the 
ganasya. ragandm, but while t=e idea in the second verse is that 
of their indistinctive mass, zere the ganah or host of Agni’s 
powers, the devatas of his ntture who apply themselves to his 
particular works, are represented as brought out in their indi- 
viduality collected in a mass,—for this is always the fire of ganah 
——each with his tongue of fleme licking the mid air, (surabhad u 
loke—madhye iddhah in Verse 6), enjoying that is to say the vital 
energies and vital pleasure tafva and ghriam), which support 
this higher action. Supportec by this vital joy and force Agni 
acts, ankte agnir; but the en »yment is not impure and unillu- 
minated enjoyment of the unuplifted creature,—he is Sucih, purely 
bright, not smoky with unpur-ied Pranic impulses, and his flames . 
of action are in their nature zure flames of. illumination, sucibhir 
gobhir. In modern diction, wk2n the divine force has so far puri- 
fied us, our activities and enjoyments are not darkened and troubled 
with striving and clouded vitæ. desires which strain dimly towards 
a goal, but, not being rtaja, k-ow not what they should seek, how 
they should seek it, in what fozce and by what methods and stages, 
our action becomes a pure mlumination,.our enjoyment a pure 
illumination; by the divine i_uminations, as their motive force, 
essence and instrument, our actions and enjoyments are effected. 
We see just the curious anc delicate literary art of the Vedic 
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style in its symbolism, by this selection of the great word, go, 
in this context, in preference to any other,-to describe the flames 
_ of Agni. In the next line, with an equally just delicacy of selec- 
tion juhu i is used for the same flames instead of bhanu or go. 

It is in fhis state of pure activity and. enjoyment that the 
characteristic uplifting action of Agni is exercised, for then, ad, 
the discriminative intellect, daksind, growing in the substance 
of its content and havings, vdjayanti, is yoked or applied to its 
work under these new conditions. Dakshina, the discriminative 
intellect is the energy of daksa, master of the works or unerring 
right discernment, but unerring in the ideality, in mahas or vijfidna, 
his and her own home, not unerring in the intellect, but only 
straining towards hidden truth and right out of the mental dualities 
of right and wrong, truth and falsehood. This deputy and messen- 
ger of the Ritam Brihat seated in manas as reason, discernment, 
intellect, can only attain its end and fulfil its mission when Agni, 
the divine Force, manifests in the Prana, and manas and up- 
lifts her to the ideal plane of consciousness. Therefore in this 
new activity she is described as straining and extending herself up- 
wards, uttanam, to follow and reach Agni where are his topmost 
planes, érdhva, in the ideal being. From there he leans down and 
feeds on her, adhayat, through the flames of the divine activity, 
juhublah, burning in the purified and upward aspiring activities 
- of the intellectual mind. This essential relation of the divine 
` -force and the purified mind is brought out in a more general 
thought and figure in the first line of the succeeding rik. 


Agnim acchā devayatam mandmsi caksitmsiva siirye sancaranti 


yad im suvaté usasd viriipe sveto vajt jayate agre ałnām. (4) 


Iva in the Veda is not always a pardde of similitude and com- 
parison. Its essential meaning is truly, verily, so thus, and it is 
from this sense that it derives its conjunctive uses, sometimes 
meaning and or also, sometimes as, like. Its force here is to dis- 
tinguish between the proper activity of Agni and Surya, of manas 
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and caksu, and to confine the latter to their proper sphere and 
thus by implication to confire the former also. When we are 
mortals content with our humanity, then we are confused in 
our functions; the manas or ‘sease-mind attempts to do the work 
of the mahas or idea-mind, to effect original knowledge, to move 
in Surya, in the powerful concrete image of the Veda. The ideal 
also confuses itself with sense and’ moves. in the sense-forces, © 
the indriyas, instead -of occupy-ng itself in all purity with its own 
function. Hence the confusiors of our intellect and the stumb- 
lings of-our mental activity in its grappling with the contacts of 
the outer world. But when we rise from our mortal nature to the 
nature of godhead, devayantaz,; amrtam sapantah, then the first 
change is the passage from mortal impurity to immortal purity, 
and the very nature of purity s a clear brightness and rightness, 
in which all our members work perfectly in God and.the gods, 
each doing its own function ard preserving its right relation with 
its superior and inferior fellows. Therefore in those who are at- 
taining this nature of godhead, devayatam, their sense-minds 
strain towards Agni, the divir= force of Right Being and Right 
Action, satyam rtam,—they temd that is to say to have thè right 
state, bhadva.or temperament, out of which the right action of 
the indriyas spontaneously proceeds; the seeings of the Yogin 
who attains, move in Surya, tke god of the ideal powers, all that 
he perceives, creates, distinguishes, is worked out -by the pure 
ideal mentality which then uses its four powers of self-revelation, 
self-inspiration, self-intuition, self-discernment, without suffering 
obscuration by the clouds of vial desire and impulse or deflection 
- by the sensc-impacts and sen:e-reactions. The sensational mind 
confines itself then to its proper work of receiving passively the 
impacts of the vital and mate-ial and mental outer world and the 
illuminations of Surya and of pouring out on the world in its 
reaction to the impacts, not its own hasty and distorted responses, 
but the pure force and action >£ Agni which works in the world, 
pure, right and unerring and seizes on it to possess and enjoy it 
for God in the human being This is the goal towards which 
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Dakshina is striving in her upward self-extension which ends by 
her taking her place as vrveka or right discernment in the kingdom 
of Surya, and this she begins already in her new activity by dis- 
cerning the proper action of the mind from the proper action of 
idea in the mind. The purified intellect liberates itself from the 
obscurations of desire, the slavery to vital impulse, and the false 
reports and false values of the matter-besieged sense-powers. 
The essential nature of Agni’s manifestation which is at the 
root of this successful distinction, is then indicated. Night and 
Dawn are the two unlike mothers who jointly give birth to Agni, 
Night, the avyakta, unmanifest state of knowledge and being, 
the power of Avidya, Dawn, the vyakta, manifest state of know- 
ledge and being, the power of Vidya. They are the two dawns, 
the two agencies which prepare the manifestation of God in us, 
Night fostering Agni in secret on the activities of Avidya, the 
activities of unillumined mind, life and body by which the god 
in us grows out of matter towards spirit, out of earth upto heaven, 
Dawn manifesting him again, more and more, until he is. ready 
here for his continuous, pure and perfect actiyity. When this 
point of our journey towards perfection is reached, he is born, 
veto vaji, in the van of the days. We have here one 
of those great Vedic figures with a double sense in which the 
Rishis at once revealed and concealed their high knowledge, 
revealed it to the Aryan mind, concealed it from the un-Aryan. 
Agni is the white horse which appears galloping in front of the 
days,—the same image is used with a similar Vedantic sense in 
the opening of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad; but the horse here 
is not, as in the Upanishad, aSva, the horse of vital and material 
being in the state of life-force, but vaj1, the horse of Being ge- 
nerally, Being manifestated in substance whether of mind, life, 
body or idea or the three higher streams proper to our spiritual 
being. Agni therefore manifests as the fullness, the infinity, 
the brhat of all this sevenfold substantial being that is the world 
we are, but white, the colour of illumined purity. He manifests 
therefore at this stage primarily as that mighty wideness, purity 
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and illumination of our being which is the true basis of the com- 
plete and unassailable siddhi in the yoga, the only basis on which 
right knowledge, right thinking, right living, right enjoyment ~ 
can be firmly, vastly and perpetually seated. He appears there- 
fore in -the van of the days, the great increasing states’ of 
illuminated force and being,—for that is the image of Ahan, 
—which are the eternal future of the mortal when he has attained 
immortality. 

In the next rik the ieai is taken up, repeated and amplified to 
its final issues in that movement of solemn but never otiose 
repetition which is a feature of Vedic style. | 


FJanistha hi jenyo agre ahnam hito hitesu aruşo vaneşu 
dame dame sapta ratna dadhāno agmr hota nisasada yafiyan. 5 


This divine re is born victorious by its very purity and in- 
finity over all the hostile forces that prevent, obstruct, limit or 
strive to destroy our accomplished. freedoms, powers, illumi- 
nations, and widenesses; by his victory he ushers in the 
wide days of the siddka , for which these nights and dawns 
of our human. life are the preparatory movements. He is 
effective and helpful in the effective powers that work out for our 
good the movements of this lower life towards immortal strength 
and power, he is active and joyous, aruso, in those that take the 
delight of these movements and to prepare us for the immortal 
bliss and ecstasy of the divine nature. Manifesting progressively 
that Ananda he the force of God establishes and maintains in 
each house of our habitation, in each of our five bodies, in each 
of our seven -levels of conscious existence, the seven essential 
forms of Ananda, the bliss of body, the bliss of life, the bliss of 
mind, the senses, the bliss of ideal illumination, the bliss of pure 
divine universal ecstasy, the bliss of cosmic -Force, the bliss of 
cosmic being. For although we tend upwards immediately to 
the pure Idea, yet not that but Ananda is the goal of our journey; 
the manifestation in our lower members of the ‘divine bliss re- 
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posing on the divine force and being is the law of our perfection. 
Agni, whether he raises us to live in pure mind or yet beyond to 
the high plateaus of the pure ideal existence, brhatad adhi santind 
vartamadnam, establishes and supports as the divine force that 
divine bliss in its seven forms in whatever houses of our being, 
whatever worlds of our consciousness, have been already possessed ` 
. by our waking existence, life, body and mind, or life, body, mind 
-and idea, dame dame dadhanah. Thus manifesting god’s bliss in 
us he takes his seat in those houses, domiciled, damūnah, as we 
have it in other Suktas, and in those worlds, to perform as the 
hota in his greater might for the sacrifice, greater than the might 
of other gods or greater than he has hitherto possessed, the 
offering of human life into the immortal being, @ daivyam 
janam, yajathdya devan. 

In a culminating rik which at once completes the first half of 
the Sukta and introduces a new movement, the Rishi once more 
takes up the closing thought of this verse and carries it out into a 
fuller conclusion. 


Aan hotā m asidad yajīyān upasthe mdatuh surabha u loke 
yuvd kavih purunistha rtāvā dharta krstindm uta madhya iddhah.(6) 


Agni thus takes his seat in us and because it is through human 
activity that he is to fulfil the sacrifice, because the ascending 
movement is not completed, he takes it in the lap of his mother in 
that rapturous middle world. For the middle world, the Bhuvah, 
including all those states of existence in which the mind and the 
life are interblended as the double medium through which the 
Purusha acts and connects Heaven and Earth, is the proper centre 
of all human action. Mind blended with the vital energies is our 
seat even here in the material world. The Bhuvah or middle 
regions are worlds of rapture and ecstasy because life-energy 
and the joy of life fulfil themselves there free from the restrictions 
of the material world in which it is an exile or invader seeking to 
dominate and use the rebellious earthly material for its purposes, 
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Agni sits in the lap of the motker, on the principle of body in the 
material human being, occupying there the vitalised mind cons- 
ciousness which is man’s present centre of activity and bringing 
into it the mightier bliss of the tapturous middle world to support 
and enlarge even the vital and physical activities and enjoyments 
of our earthly existence. He sits there in the human sacrifice, full 
of eternal youth and vigour, yurd, in possession of the ideal truth 
and knowledge, in possession of the unerring rightness of the 
liberated pure ideal life and consciousness, kavi rtdvd, and releasing 
that truth and right in many purposes and activities, purunisthah, 
for He works all these results as the upholder of men in their 
actions and efforts and labows, dhartd krstindm,—he is that in 
all his forms of force from the mere physical heat in earth and in 
our bodies to the divine Tapas mm us and without us by which God 
affects and supports the existence of the cosmos; and because he is 
thus supremely the upholder of human life and activity, therefore 
he is kindled in the mid-space the seat is on the fullness of the 
realised mind-consciousness in the microcosm, in the rapturous 
mid-world of fulfilled life-emergy in the macrocosm. There . 
kindled, awakened and manifested in man, samidhad buddhah, 
samiddhah, he does his work for upward-climbing humanity. Thus 
by the return in iddhah to the words and the idea with which he 
started, the rishi marks the close of the first movement of thought. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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prere are yogas and yogas. Each yoga has its own means : 

~ . some base themselves on the physical organism, some on 
the life-dynamism, some on the emotional, others on the mental 
faculties, and yet others seek to combine in their method one means 
with another. But all of them, broadly speaking, have one aim 
viz. to heighten the state of ones being above and beyond the 
normal bounds of the body and life and attain a release into a 
| freedom of self-existence or non-existence—mukti. The yoga of © 
which-Sri Aurobindo speaks here, however, is of a different Kind. . ` 
It is distinctive i in its aim and distinctive also in its means. The 


~ _ object of this Yoga is not liberation, mukti, but fulfilment, sampatti. . 


Fulfilment of what ? of the Will of God in Creation. And what is 
that Will ? | | 
The Divine has projected the universe out. of his own Being 
with a’ | purpose. ‘That purpose is to manifest Himself, his inalien- 
able. pature of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, saccidänanda. 
It is the aim: of our Yoga to work ‘out this Supreme Will by the 
liberation of human life from the holds of Ignorance, Limitation 
and Death and its transformation in the divine nature of Know- 
ledge, Infinity and Immortality. The whole of man,—not the 
- miñd alone, or the soul alone,—is to be taken up and subjected 
to the transformiing change. All the faculties of the being are to 
to be yoked to this One Purpose. This is the means, and this the 
goal of our Yoga which is indeed a Purna Yoga, the Integral 
Path, as it includes all of man and consequently all of life in its 
comprehensive scope. To be sure, such a grand objective aè this 
is beyond human means to reach. It is only the World-Power 
which has initiated the Movement that can lead it to-its victorious - 
culmination. 
In the context of this aim of our Yoga, liberation of t the indi- 
- S 
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vidual soul, personal mukti, ceaszs to be the sole ilies It is indeed 
indispensable, but only as a necessary and inevitable step. For 
without the central transcendence of the triple rule.of lower nature 
governed by Ignorance, no divine change is possible. 


H 


- The first truth the sadhaka of this Yoga has to perceive is. 
that all is the Divine, the One Brahman. He permeates all orders — 
of existence. He is there in every creature, in every point of Space 
-and in every moment of Time, supporting all as the sad dtman, 
an impersonal Self. All are Names and Forms on the bosom of 
this Self. 

This celeron of an impersonal divine Existence deepens 
further into a second realisation in which one sees the Divine not 
_ only supporting and containing but also embodying itself in all 
things. Not only are all things in the Self, but the Self too is in 
all of them. It is That which makes the Names and Forms live 
and real. 
And there is a third, the crowning realisation to follow : above 
all there is a fact of an infinite Divine Personality, the Supreme . 
Purusha, who transcends botk the world of Names and Forms 
and the Impersonal Atman supporting them. It is He who has 
put out this universe from the infinitude of his Being and who 
presides over it in the Lila of His manifestation. The whole world- 
existence changes its hue. It is no more a battlefield of contraries; 
it is realised to be a variegated self-extension of the Divine Being 
in His waves of Light, Beauty and Bliss which strike under certain 
conditions as their very opposites. From Him radiate-all these 
multiplicities in Creation and it is in Him also that we find our 
oneness with others. He is the Lord in whose sovereign sway 
the sadhaka has to be awaken and grow. It is to this Supreme — 
Person that you have to deliver yourself for the completion 
of your life’s mission. | 
If you would have the Master assume the reins of your being 
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in his celestial hands you must surrender yourself to Him abso- 
lutely. Absolutely : neither in the mind, nor in the heart nor 
even in the body shall there be any reservation. All is to be given 
in a sacred offering. True, complete surrender is not possible 
in a day. Still one can begin with a whole-hearted samkalpa, 
an attitude, a will to surrender imposed on the entire being. No 
egoistic demand, however faint, no personal preference however 
masked, shall be allowed to taint the purity of this consecration. 
All dualities must be renounced and all existence embraced as 
an expression of the One Divine. If you thus give up yourself 
wholly in His hands the way is clear for the working of His Lila 
through you and in you. . 

When this is done there is no need of a formal discipline, 
kriyad. For it is the Divine who takes up and effectuates the Yoga. 
And besides, the utmost that man could do by his own effort is . 
nothing compared to what is possible for His mighty Shakti. 

| Once the initial surrender to the Lord is made, the next 
step is to stand aside and observe the working of His Shakti. The 
complex movements of its process, now taking up a few ends here, 
now changing over to other threads there, unsettling the estab- 
- lished rounds of nature,—all these and many more appear to 
land one in the very heart of chaos and bewilder the anticipating 
human mind. A quiet strong faith in the intelligence and the 
ultimate effectivity of the Higher Power at work is required of the 
sadhaka. Whatever is done within or without, it is the work of the 
Shakti offered to the Lord as a yajña of which the sadhaka is only . 
the yajamana. As the yajamdna, he holds the ddhdra, sees the 
sacrifice progress and tastes the fruit given to him. Not involved 
in the movement as a doer, he perceives the true nature and the 
extent of his ddhadra. He awakens too to the yet concealed regions 
of his being where the divine part of himself dwells—regions where 
abound masses of knowledge and the seas of ananda—and he 
learns to let their revelation glide into an overt participation in 
his life-progression. 


ŠRI AUROBIND@ LITERATURE (111) 
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The sadhana of Purna Yoga has many lines of movement. But - _ 
the most effective start is made by offering to the Divine the fruit 
of your actions. To give up th= fruit of action means you do not 
‘perform actions for the partcular fruits you expect of them; 
you do what comes to you ordained by the Master, kartavyam . 
karma, regardless of the resu'ts. Whatever the results, they are 
given by God and you receive them with trust in his Wisdom. 

Next, you surrender not ly the fruit but the actions them- 
selves to the Lord. You realis2 that you are not the doer. You 
perceive that it is really Prakrit, the executive Power of the Divine 
that is doing all action at the command of the Lord. It is He who 
determines the action through your svabhdva and it is the Prakriti 
who executes it. Once you reaise this truth in the depths of your 
being, neither action nor the -esults of action can bind you. Sri 
Aurobindo speaks of three stages of the growth of this knowledge : 

first, when you surrender -he initiative to the Master of your > 
being and act as He directs, - 

second, when you believe zhat in the heart of all beings there 
is God moving them by his Maya of three Gunas and are able to 
perceive that you are really aot the worker at all but it is the 
machinery of the three Gunas that does all works. By steady 
dissociation from the Gunas yzu stand above them in your central 
poise, the Purusha, and in time the Prakriti too will be free from 
their mechanical hold; _—._” 

this is the third stage in which the very Gunas of 
which the Prakriti is conscituted undergo a transforming 
change. Sattva will pass into | yoti, pure illumination, Tamas into 
Shanti, infinite Calm and Rajes into Tapas, a divine Force. What- 
ever action proceeds from suci a foundation of a new harmony will 
be, indeed, an undeflected exp-ession of the will of the Purusha one 
with the Will of God. A vast ard mighty Force will be found moving 
and acting in you, possessirz your mind, your heart, your very 

body, and you yourself will be one centre of the divine Dynamism. 
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It is indispensable for this liberation that you should be totally 
free from desire, sprha, which creates longing and attachment 
to things; from duality, dvandva, which forges on the being the 
clamps of attraction and repulsion, love and hate; from egoism, 
ahankara, which creates a false identification with things resulting 
in. one’s bondage to them. All these take their characteristic ex- 
pression in the workings of the three Gunas of Tamas, Rajas and 
Sattva,—the’ most dangerous being the deceptive formulations 
of the Sattva Guna,—and are the enemies of self-surrender. 

These processes are worked out by the Divine Shakti in its 
own rhythm with its own pace and stress varying with each indi- 
vidual need. All that is demanded of you is a continual remem- 
brance, a constant assent to the workings of the Yoga Shakti 
with an unshakable faith and a vigilant perseverance. For the 
path is long, the Goal is high. It is nothing less than the accelera- 
tion of centuries of evolution into a few years of Yoga, the trans- 
formation of your entire human nature into a divine nature: Yet 
` it is not your own puny. will and effort but the infinite Shakti of 
the Almighty that is charged- with the task and whatever the 
time taken, whatever the failings in the instrumental nature, its 
fulfilment is inevitable. The reliance here is on God and God - 
- does not fail even though man in his fumbling steps may do. 
These then are the four aids for the siddhi of this yoga: 


Sdstra, the teaching of sarvam khalu idam brahma, All is 
Brahman, and dtma samarpana, total self-surrender to the Lord 
of all; 

Utsaha, zeal in pupune the path with constant assent and 
remembrance; 

Guru, the Teacher sis is God Himself or the person. whe 
‘embodies Him for the purpose to the disciple; 
© . Kala, Time, the duration of which is ultimately decided in 
the Gai Wisdom of the ao of all Yoga. 


M. P. PANDIT 
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ED-CATION 
IV 


ET us take a bird’s eye ~iew of the evolution of modern 
education before we procced to a discussion of the various re- 
searches and experiments in ecucation, conducted with unflagging - 
zeal, in Europe and America . 
It has been rightly said the: the history of education in Europe 
is the story of the conflict betveen the advocates of Plato’s views 
and those of Aristotle. Fundamentally, the two philosophers did 
not very much differ, but the -ittle difference that there was, was 
-= of so vital ari importance as to mark them off as champions of two 
distinct attitudes towards life. ?lato points to the Real, the Eternal, 
the Incorruptible, and holds up the wise, calm, selfless philosopher 
as the ideal of education. “Phi >sophers are the lovers of the vision 
of Truth’’, “longing after the whole of things both divine and 
human”, and “moving spont=neously in the world of being.’”! 
The philosophers alone, by ~irtue of their spiritual and moral 
qualities, are the natural guardians of. the ‘State, and “cities will | 
never cease from ill until they are governed by philosophers.’” 
Contrary to current notions, -2e philosophers of Plato’s concep- 
' tion weré expected to be no aloof, withdrawn figures, living- in 
the ivory towers of their abstzact thought; but dynamic persona- 
lities, leading the masses, the Demos, towards light, truth, beauty 
and the Good. Those who think that the dualism between the 
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éternal, archetypal Forms and the passing appearances of the 
world, in Plato’s doctrine, cridpled his philosophy for active parti- 
cipation in the welfare of mankind, have taken only a partial 
and superficial view of Plato’s thought—they have missed its com- 
prehensive unity. It is true that some isolated passages lend colour 
to the contention that Plato laid an exclusive stress on the con- 
templation of the Forms or Ideas, and had nothing but contempt 
for the body in which the soul is imprisoned. But the vast unity 
of his thought embraced “tkings both divine and human”, and 
he even speaks of the descent of the man of wisdom to the level 
of the ordinary man for leading him to the-True and the Good. 


“Then, I said, the business of us who are the founders of 
the State will be to compel the best minds to attain that knowledge 
which we have already shown to be the greatest of all—they 
must continue to ascend until they arrive at the good; but when 
they have ascended and seen enough we must not allow them to do 
as they do now. 

What do you mean ? 

I mean that they remair. in the upper world: but this must © 
not be allowed; they must be made to descend again among the pri- 
soners in the den, and partake of their labours and honours, whether 
they are worth having or not. 

But is not this unjust ? he said; ought we to give them a 
worse life, when they might have a better ?. 

You have again forgotten, my friend, I said, the intention si 
the legislator, who did not aim at making any one class in the State 
happy above the rest; the happiness was to be in the whole State, 
and he held the citizens together by persuasion and necessity, 
making them benefactors of one another; to this end he created 
them not to please themselves, but to be his instruments in binding 
up the State.” 


1 Plato’s Republic 
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The above passages make it perfectly clear that Plato’s ideal 
in education was to raise man from his animal nature to his spiritual 
nature. Those who charge him with exclusive aristocratic leanings 
fail to perceive that it was to the radiant, harmonious aristocracy 
of the soul, to the serene, sun-bathed heights of culture and refine- 
ment that he beckoned the Demos, the populace; he did not call 
the elite to the flesh-pots of special powers and privileges. His 
ideal had a great ennobling and sublimating force, which the 
later generations hardly ever recognised, and, in their eagerness 
for material and momentary success, almost completely missed. 

In Phaedo Plato makes Socrates say that though, as a young 
man, he had “an amazing passion for the branch of knowledge 
known as natural science’, he felt that in his preoccupation with 
scientific studies, he ran the risk of “losing the eye of my soul.” 
The naked eyes, the physical senses, he realised, could not give 
him the truth of anything whatever. He declared that other 
means must be discovered which could give “the truth of what is.” 

We find in Plato’s scheme of education a definite insistence 
on the knowledge of the soul, the knowledge of the eternal Forms, © 
and on the harmony between the soul and the body, which re- 
sults from that knowledge, and which alone can ensure perpetual 
inner happiness, and smooth and amicable relations with the 
outer world. By knowledge he means the knowledge of Reality, 
and not of the phenomena’—of what is, and not of what appears 
to be.,One who Knows what is, knows how to rate what appears ` 
to be, at its proper worth. One who knows the Being, can know 
the truth and significance of the Becoming. 

Unfortunately, the depth and range of Plato’s thought were 
beyond the comprehension of his contemporaries ; and the genera- 
tions that followed failed to compass them either. His aristocracy 
was the exalted democracy of the selfless and illumined men, 
the democracy of the twice-born, the dwijas, as we would say 
in India. His influence exerted a powerful upward pull. He 


1 The knowledge of the phenomena, he calls “opinion”, not knowledge. 
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- could never have conceived of the bread-and-butter brand of 
democracy in which genius.and talent are made to forswear their 
greatness, and the exceptional individuals who might have been 
pioneers of a higher culture and a nobler way of life, are forced 
to be. yoke-fellows of the plebian and the proletarian. The equa- 
lity tnat Plato preached was equality on the heights of human 
consciousness, the equality of the children of God, of the children 
of light and truth. But the equality that Marx and Lenin preached 
is the regimented economic equality on the lowlands and backwoods 
of human consciousness, the false and precarious equality of the 
dwellers of the dark caves. Spengler and Toynbee are right 
when they equate democracy with cultural decay and degeneracy. 
To raise the Demos was Platos’ ideal, not to entrench it in its 
squalid earthiness. | 

Aristotle did not possess Plato’s mystic vision of the 
transcendental Forms, and of the true and the Good, but ac-- 
cepted some of his views with certain amendments as abstract 
postulates and presuppositions of his philosophy. His active 
interest lay in the empirical and analytical method, and the stress 
of his genius fell naturally on the scientific and practical, the 
material and concrete aspects of life and truth. Ridiculing his 
master’s theory of Forms or Ideas, he says: “But to call them 
patterns, or to speak of the other things as sharing in them, is 
to talk in empty words and poetic metaphors.” Aristotle’s stric- 
ture typifies the dogmatic positivism of the analytical reason to 
which spiritual reality is a sealed.book. But in this distinctive 
bent of his genius, he had the collaboration of the Time-Spirit. 
The truth of Matter had to be affirmed in its own right, even if it 
were to be at the cost of spiritual faith; for, indéed, without 
Matter, Reality would have no base to stand upon and manifest 
in the material world. . But in stressing the scientific side, Aris- 
totle gave his views a somewhat excessive tilt towards empiricism ; ` - 
and so, instead of striking the right balance between Spirit and 
' Matter, or Forms and phenomena, he swerved from the essential 
unity of Plato’s doctrine, and sowed the first seeds of the later 
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lop-sided development of science, materialism and democracy. : 
In consequence, philosophy. relaxed its hold on Reality, and 


began to occupy itself more and more with phenomena and 
appearances. The eye of the philosopher’s soul began to close, 
and his senses became more active and alert. Though Plato’s 
influence, as Whitehead asserts, continues through the centuries, 
it is only in a diluted and whittled form that it does so. It is 
Aristotle who must be credited with having given the decisive 
direction to later philosophy, and prepared the way for the 
advance of the empirical sciences. His influence came down, 
‘filtering through mediaeval Christianity, to Renaescence and 
_ Reformation, and culminated in the Industrial Revolution of 
the Eighteenth Century and its modern universal sequel. 
Bacon (1561-1626) widened the gulf between Spirit and Matter, 
and gave the Aristotelian tilt a definite curve. Though his pro- 
fessed ideal in education was, as it was Aristotle’s, “straightly 
to conjoin contemplation and action”, the growing materialistic 
trend of the times made him advocate the application of know- 
ledge “for the benefit and use of life.” Not knowledge for its 
own sake, which was the ideal of Plato, but knowledge “for the 
use of life’. This pragmatic pursuit of knowledge is, of course, 
theoretically unimpeachable—for, life must be raised and illu- 
- minated by the knowledge that is attained—but in actual practice 


what always happens is that knowledge, thus pursued tenden- . 


tiously, pragmatically, with the ulterior object of benefitting 
life, tends to lose the freedom of its disinterested flight—it 
finds its wings weighted with the demands of life. What could 
have benefited life from its heights of light, remains bound to 
life, serving its petty and passing ends. | 


‘John Comenius, a Czech, who regarded himself as a disciple- 


of Bacon, followed in the footsteps of his master, and exerted 
considerable influence upon the English system of education. 
As a devout Christian, he, too,-like Bacon, wanted a close union 
between contemplation and action, but the actual result of his 


teaching was that-science came to occupy the central place in 
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the curriculums of the universities, and classical literature had 
to content itself with a very minor place in it. 

Torn up from its spiritual roots, education drifted with 
precipitate rapidity towards empirical observation, analysis of 
the observed data, and the construction of hypothetical theories 
from those data; and the knowledge that was obtained by this 
outer process was taken as the only reliable knowledge human 
mind could hope to acquire, 

Descartes (1596-1650) brought the weight of his genius to 
bear upon the scientific and rational method. He encouraged the 
advancement of scientific knowledge, so that men could become 
“masters and possessors of nature.” Influenced by the Christian 
ideals in general, and by St. Augustine in particular, he laid consi- 
derable emphasis upon the active, humanitarian life, and the 

furtherance of material interests. He imparted a fresh impetus to 
the spirit of scientific progress, and, in Peguy’s words, “wielded 
his thought as if it were action.” His influence on education tended 
to accelerate the drift towards rationalism and scientific realism. 

Locke (1632-1714) and Hume (1711-1776), following Hobbes 
(1588-1679), underscored the empirical and practical methods 
in the study of nature, and encouraged the scientific approach 
in education. Locke denied the existence of innate ideas and moral 
principles, and Hume built his whole philosophy on sense- 
impressions, which, according to him, graduate as ideas, and 
considered all notions of the supernatural as “sick men’s dreams.” 

Rousseau (1712-1778) revolutionised not only the society 
and politics of his time, but literature and education. His contri- 
bution to the theory of education was, indeed, enormous. He 
advocated with the passion of a prophet a loving return of man 
to Nature. He preached a romantic naturalism, and detested 
the artificial ways of civilised life. He counselled a simple and 
sincere following of nature, inner and outer, which alone, he 
believed, make for harmony and happiness in life. 


1 By Nature he meant mainly the inner nature, in which the distinctive qualities of one’s 
‘a e H p re m 
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“Life”, he says in his famcus book, Emile, “is not breath, but 
action, the use of our senses, oar faculties, every part of ourselves 
which makes us conscious of our being. Life consists less in: 
length of days than in the keen sense of living. 

Our wisdom is slavish pre udice, our customs consist in con- 
trol, constraint, compulsion. Civilised man is born and’ dies a 
slave. The infant is bound up in swaddling clothes, the corpse is 
nailed down in his coffin. All ais life long man is imprisoned by 
our institutions. 

Fix your eyes on nature, -ollow the path traced by her. She 
keeps children at work, she hardens them by all kinds of diffi- 
‘culties, she soon teaches then the meaning of pain and grief. 
Accustom them therefore to the hardships. they will have to face.” 


.. “I hate books; they only teach us to talk about things we 
know nothing about.” 

“When I want to train a natural man, I do not want to make 
him a savage and to send him back to the woods, but that living 
in the whirl of social life it is emough that he should not let himself 
be carried away by the passions and prejudices of men; let him see 
with his eyes and feel with his heart, let him own no sway but that 
of reason.’ 7 

“The neglect of all religioa soon leads to the neglect of man’s 
duty. 99 


Rousseau’s influence car be clearly traced in almost all ' 
modern pedagogic theories; amd many modern educational insti- 
tutions, particularly the Pestelozzi Children’s Village, of which 
I shall speak later, and the K-ndergarten schools, owe their basal 
principles of child education tc the ideas propounded by Rousseau. 
In fact, he gave education a new orientation, and tried to rescue it 
from the ruts of an arid, hite-bound, scholastic intellectuality. 
He stressed development, rather than instruction—the natural 
development of healthy ins-incts, harmonious emotions, and 
spontaneous reason. His contribution to the education of the 
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senses is a landmark in the history of child pedagogy. He was 
not only the herald of liberty, equality and fraternity in the field 
of politics (he was one of the originators of the French Revolution), 
but in education also. Kant was so much impressed by reading 
Rousseau’s Emile that he said : “There was a time when I proudly 
imagined that knowledge constituted the honour of humanity, 
and Į looked down upon the ignorant people. It was Rousseau 
who unsealed my eyes. This illusory superiority vanished : I 
learned to honour. man.” : 

| Diderot and the Encyclopaedists envisaged a cultural educa- 
tion of the pansophic type, based on enlightened reason and the 
freedom of the intellect. Unlike Rousseau, they believed in 
civilisation, and in the great value of intellectual instruction. The 
_ watch-word of their educational policy was “democracy, human- ` 
ism, science, enlightenment, and freedom.” 

However powerful the influence of Rousseau on education, 
the analytical, empirical, utilitarian bias of the modern mind, 
enamoured of scientific materialism, proved too strong to be ` 
dislodged by such stray assaults of a deeper and more synthetic 
ideal. The drift continued, gathering momentum as it advanced. 
The central problems of philosophy—Reality, Man and Nature— 
were steadily tucked away in the lumber room of forgotten in- 
rerests, and the mind of man went hungering after the discovery 
and possession of the outer world, the world of shifting pheno- 
mena. Of course, there have been sporadic attempts, made from 
time to time, to rehabilitate the eternal values, as enunciated by 
the Greek philosophers and Christianity, but the counter-acting 
force of the realistic and scientific trends has always carried the 
day. | , 
i It is, then, no wonder that education, following in the wake 
of and receiving the cue from the general philosophy, has gone 
far afield in the direction of science and technology, and cut 
itself away from its ancient anchorage in the eternal values. The 
result is a bankruptcy of true knowledge, and a darkening of 
human nature. What modern education gives us as knowledge 
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is but a tissue of hypotheses and, more or less, intelligent con- 
jectures. For, the temporal and phenomenal can never be known 
except in its right relation to the Real and Eternal. Liberal 
education, which was once the pride of Europe, is today but a 
shrunken ghost of its former self, science and technology having 
sucked its life-blood and left it pale and panting. 

But it is a matter for gratification that, since the closing part 
' of the nineteenth century, there seems to have begun a slow, 
hesitant and hampered reawakening to the higher ideals of edu- 
cation and the eternal values of life. A universal discontent 
with the hollow results of education, and the increasing dry-rot 
and disorder in society, seems to have induced a serious recon- 
sideration of the educational problem. Not that any definite 
departure has been universally acknowledged, or any satisfying 
synthesis worked out in practice; but an earnest research has 
been under way, and extensive experiments are being carried on. 
But what really impedes the working out of a synthetic formula 
or an integrated scheme, is the want of an integral philosophy 
of life, a philosophy of what man is in his being, in his essence 
and reality, and what he has to become in the world. No philo- 
sophy that fails to embrace both being and becoming in a wide 
sweep, can give the right lead to modern education. It must 
take its stand on the creative union of Spirit and Matter. 

The greatest impetus that education had ever received till 
then came after the first world war. The educational problem 
assumed an acuteness and urgency unknown before. It was 
‘realised with disconcerting clearness that, unless the youth of the 
nations were weaned from perverting systems of education, and 
educated on the right lines, the future of the world was, indeed, 
bleak and dismal. In the nimeteen-twenties, many educational 
institutions had been organised on an international basis. In 
Europe and America, many avenues of improvement were explored 
by the educationists, so that the schools and universities might 
turn out better students, endowed with the harmonious qualities of 
enlightened manhood, and trained to think in terms of freedom, 
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equality and universal justice. But it was the first world war 
that gave an unprecedented fillip to educational overhauling. 
' New, creative ideas were born under the urgent pressure of un- 
manageable circumstances and the hovering menace of destructive 
forces, political and scientific. There was a remarkable stirring 
in the educational atmosphere. But again it was the powerful 
magnetism of science and technology that stood in the way of any 
radical reform and balanced reconstruction. Some of the new 
ideas were whistled down the wind, and others were tailored to the 
preponderant material needs of the hour. Education was made to 
play into the hands of political and commercial vested interests, 
But still, side by side, one could perceive a flutterand ferment of 
creative ideas, an earnest groping after integrative formulas, a 
more. psychological attempt to base education on the deeper 
truths of life. The second world war gave a ruder shock, and 
proved to the hilt that science, deflected from its path of integrity 
and disinterested seeking for knowledge, cannot but end in 
dehumanising man, and not only mechanising, but brutalising his 
social and cultural life. It has also proved the truth of Plato’s 
theory that “unless political power and philosophy meet together, 
there can be no rest from troubles.” 

' Writing on the pernicious futility of mere scientific and 
technological education, Sir Richard Livingstone, who was once 
Vice-Chancellor of the Oxford University, says : “Education has 
many tasks—training the intelligence, widening the mind and 
enlarging its interests, teaching the techniques on which modern 
civilisation is based. But it may do all this and never reach our’ 
central problem. What raises man above the savage ? His invern- 
tions, his science, the work of his engineers and chemists ? We 
- ‘have only to consider recent history to see that these things do 
not necessarily civilise men, and may be consistent with a lower 
level of humanity than that of any savage tribe. If economics, 
science, technology and organisation were all that were needed, 
there was nothing wrong with Germany. It is not our material 
civilisation that is defective; it is ourselves. The real issue is 
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whether men are to be ruled by power, pleasure, or the latest. 
bright toy which they have created, or by goodness, beauty and ` 
reason.”! | 

Since the middle of the nireteenth century, Indian spirituality 
and idealistic thought have been flowing in a steady stream into 
the Western hemisphere, and belping to turn the discontent of the 
disillusioned materialists into an eager quest of Reality. Its result 
may not yet be too ‘apparent, but if the utterances of the elite of 
the West are any indication o? the changing spirit of the times, 
those of Emerson and Thorecu and Whitman, of Edward Car- 
penter, A.E., and Yeats, of Maeterlinck and Romain Rolland, of 
Gerard Heard, Aldous Huxley, and Isharwood, of Toynbee and 
Sorokin—not to mention the celebrated Western Orientalists— 
herald some sort of a spiritual awakening. Already there are 
faint signs of it, and, in course-of time, as it grows, it is bound to 
introduce a new spirit and ideal, a.spiritual aim and method 
into modern education. Once the Western mind awakes to a 
perception of the significance and goal of human life, education 
will no longer be suffered to be prostituted by the material interest 
of the family and the society, or the political and economic exi- 
gencies of the nation. Undeflected by any extraneous influence, - 
it will proceed to realise its aim of “helping the growing soul to 
draw out that in itself which is Dest, and make it perfect for a noble 
us e. 939 

A spiritual awakening in zhe elite of the West is, therefore, 
the first desideratum. Not a -eturn to the goody-goody, tradi- 
tional pietism of the past, to theoutworn creeds of a musty theology 
or to the punctilious observamce of religious cults, which have 
lost their animating spirit and vital force through a freezing. of 
the religious faith and a palsy >of the moral fibre, but an opening 
of the inner eye to the luminots essence and feality of life, to the 
mystery and marvel of Nature, to the Infinite and Eternal that 
sustains and guides the finite and the fugitive, to the supreme 


1 “Some Tasks for Education” by Sa Richard TENN 
` 2% Sri Aurobindo 
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Truth that seeks its progressive manifestation in the multiplying 
diversity of the universe—this is the only way out of the present 
juncture. An intelligent quest of the Reality, which is hidden 
behind the appearances, must be undertaken as the sole and sup- 
reme objective of human life. And it must be a quest undertaken 
in the true rational and scientific spirit, which Einstein expresses, 
when he says: (The scientist’s) religious feeling takes the form of a 
rapturous amazement at the harmony of natural law, which reveals 
an intelligence of such superiority that, compared with it, all the 
systematic thinking and acting of human beings is an utterly 
insignificant reflection.” Reality must be sought with the same 
passionate intensity with which science runs after the shadowy! 
forms of Matter. The true science is the science of Spirit, of 
Reality, of Truth, of the indestructible, universal Spinozan Subs- 
tance, by knowing which, as the Upanishad says, all is known. 

The spiritual awakening of the elite must be followed by a 
general awakening of the Western mind to the supraphysical 
realities of existence, and the divine Law of Love, which presides 
over the Law of Nature. Reality is an indivisible, manifold unity, 
which can be seized, not by the analytical reason, but by the inte- 
gral vision of intuition. The superscience of tomorrow must 
occupy itself with this ever-living, ever-creative Unity. Its ap- 
proach to Reality will be an essentially spiritual approach, as the 
famous historian, ‘Toynbee, prophesies : 


“The time has come for us, in our turn, to wrench ourselves 
out of the seventeenth century mathematico-physical line of 
approach which we are still following, and to make a fresh start 
from the spiritual side. This is now, once again, the more pro- 
mising approach of the two, if we are right in expecting that, 
in the atomic age, which opened in A.D. 1945, the spiritual field 
of activity, not the physical one, is going to be the domain of 
freedom.” 


1 “The external world has thus become a world of shadows.” -Sir A. S. Eddington, 
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If the new spiritual age dawns again—for, these dawns, like 
the physical dawns, invariably emerge out of the thickest darkness 
of the night of the world—a spiritual philosophy will spring 
spontaneously from the illumimed consciousness of man.t This 
philosophy will not be the product of intellectual thought and 
speculation, but a natural transcript, in terms of human intel- 
lect, of man’s experiences on. the higher and deeper planes of 
consciousness, of what he will see and feel in the infinitudes of 
Spirit. 

An immediate result of having a spiritual philosophy of life 
will be the formulation of a spiritual philosophy of education, 
which will aim straight at the ultimate destiny of man—an inte- 
grated personality, liberated from the ego, divinely transformed 
in his nature, possessed at oncz of the universal and transcendent 
consciousness, feeling his onenzss with the whole world, atmānam 
sarvabhitesu sarvabhutam cdtmam, and living and acting in it 


“Only to bring God’s feces to waiting Nature, 
To help with wide-wingel] Peace her tormented labour 
And heal with joy her smcient sorrow, 
Casting down light on tk= inconscient darkness.’”* 
(To be continued) 
RISHABHCHAND 


As did the Vedas and the Upanish 1s 
2 Htvanmukta (Poem by Sri Aurobirdo) 
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RI Aurobindo’s speculations about the future of man and his 

= Wworld—speculations grounded largely on his own mystic 
experiences and Yogic realisations—led him to the conclusion 
that ‘mind’ will one day be, is perhaps being already though 
slowly, superseded by ‘supermind’ and that this supramental 
consciousness will in good time facilitate the creation here on earth 
the home of a divinised humanity. But if man changed, with him 
must change also his social and political institutions, his arts, 
his poetry. In his illuminating treatise, The Future Poetry, Sri 
Aurobindo has tried to indicate the possible extended frontiers 
of the poetry of the supramental age. Poetry at its purest best 
has been described by Abbe Bremond as “a mystic incantation 
allied to prayer”; the Vedic or Upanishadic mantra, for example, 
had this peculiar potency, and often strikes us, half as a prayer 
_ from below, half as a whisper from above. If, then, poetry is 
quintessentially soul speaking to soul, it should leap over meddling 
. middle terms like the analytical interpretative intellect and the 
sensory reflex reactions and succeed in communicating directly 
with the soul. Before the mechanism of the nerves or the senses 
starts translating the poet’s images or before the intellect super- 
venes to dissociate the images, anatomise the sentences, or exer- 
cise itself in semantics, the poetic utterance must have achieved 
instantaneous communication, as a tune strikes the ear, as light 
embraces the object. Once the soul itself has been stirred to new 
life, the effects no doubt will be felt by the other instruments also 
and such poetry must suffuse the whole man with a new glow. For 
the creation of poetry with this elemental irresistible force, the 
poet needs an intensity of vision and sustained inspiration at the 


* Lecture delivered in the University of Leeds on 23 February 1959. 
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highest possible level. The real poetic word is no short-hand _ 
substitute for thought, it is in itself a spark of creative life,— 
indeed the (poetic) Word is Brahman. When it falls, the soul 
seizes it as hospitable soil receives the seed, and the results can be 
incommensurable. When the mantra sinks in the receptive ear, 
says Sri Aurobindo, . 


Its message enters stirring the blind brain 

And keeps in the dim ignorant cells its sound; 
The hearer understands a form of words | 
And, musing on the index thought it holds, 

He strives to read it with the labouring mind, 
But finds bright hints, not the embodied truth : 
Then, falling silent in himself to know : 
He meets the deeper listening of his soul : 

The Word repeats itself in rhythmic strains : 
Thought, vision, feeling, sense, the body’s self 
Are seized unalterably and he endures 

An ecstasy and an immortal change; 

He feels a Wideness and becomes a Power, 

All knowledge rushes on him like a sea : 
Transmuted by the white spiritual ray 

He walks in naked heavens of joy and calm, 

Sees the God-face and hears transcendent speech. 


Apart from the mere sound, the seeming ‘sense’, there is in poetry, 
and more especially in the kind of poetry that we are discussing, 
“the embodied truth”, the creative seed; and this can be met only 
by “the deeper listening” of the soul. 

Some of Sri Aurobindo’s own shorter lyrics—notably Rose 
of God, Thought the Paraclete and The Bird of Fire—may pertiaps 
be cited as a foretaste of this future poetry. But how about the 
future epic ? Aren’t the days of the great epic gone for ever ? 
We often think that the answer is in the affirmative, because we 
carry in our minds too narrow an image of the Ramayana, the 
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Iliad, or the Song of Roland. But antiquity and anonymity mustn’t 
alone be the deciding factor. To quote from The Future Poetry : 


“The epic is only the narrative presentation on its 
largest canvas and, at its highest elevation, greatness and 
amplitude of spirit and speech and movement. It is some- 
times asserted that the epic is solely proper to primitive ages 
when the freshness of life made a story of large and simple `° 
action of supreme interest to the youthful mind of humanity, 
the literary epic an artificial prolongation by an intellectual 
age, and a genuine epic poetry no longer possible now or in 
the future. This is to mistake form and circumstance for 
the central reality. The epic, a great poetic story of man or 
world or the gods, need not necessarily be a vigorous presen- 
tation cf external action: the divinely appointed creation of 
Rome, the struggle of the principles of good and evil as 
presented in the great Indian poems, the pageant of the 
centuries or the journey of the seer through the three worlds 
beyond us are as fit themes as primitive war and adventure 
for the imagination of the epic creator. The epics of the 
soul most inwardly seen as they will be by an intuitive poetry, 
are his greatest possible subject, and it is this supreme kind 
that-we shall expect from some profound and mighty voice 
of the future. His indeed may be the song of greatest flight 
that will reveal from the highest pinnacle and with the largest | 
field of vision the destiny of the human spirit and the pre- 
sence and ways and purpose of the Divinity in man and 
the universe”. 


The Aeneid, the Divina Commedia and Paradise Lost are epics as 
incontestably as are the Iad, the Ramayana, and the Song of 
Roland; and neither can we deny recognition to an epic like Adam 
Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz, notwithstanding its unconventionality, 
- nor even ‘prose epics’ like Tolstoy’s War-and Peace or Proust’s 
almost endless novel. Likewise, we have no right to rule.out the 
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epics of the soul where the action is not physical but spiritual, 
where the battle is fought, not on an earthly terrain, but the high 
plateaus of the soul. There is ‘static’ drama in Maeterlinck’s. 
plays, in the Book of Fob, in the epic of Harischandra’s silent 
suffering for upholding Truth. Even Dante’s and Milton’s epics 
have ultimately to be interpreted in terms of psychic or psycho- 
logical states or actions rather than in crudely physical terms. 

As often with Sri Aurobindo, having thus posited this new pos- 
sibility in epic creation, he presently set out to realise it : he would 
himself see how far his speculations were capable of immediate 
realisation. He must have begun Savitri in the Baroda period and 
cast it for the role of companion to Urvaste. But it was not com- 
pleted,—at any rate it was not published. He took it up again 
in the twenties, after he had already published in the Arya the 
series of articles that have since assumed shape as The Life Divine, 
The Synthesis of Yoga and The Future poetry. The revision, how- 
ever, proceeded very slowly. There were, again, revision after 
revision, parts undergoing ten or more revisions, “each trying 
to lift the general level higher and higher towards a possible Over- 
mind poetry”. In the thirties and forties, something like a final 
cast came to be made; “as it now stands”, Sri Aurobindo wrote 
in 1936 to a correspondent, “there is a general Overmind in- . 
fluence, sometimes coming fully through, sometimes colouring | 
the poetry of the higher planes fused together, sometimes lifting 
any one of these higher planes to its highest or the psychic, poetic 
intelligence or vital towards them”. Parts of the poem—a Canto 
here, Canto there—-were published during the forties, and pre- 
sently the whole poem, first in a two-volume edition, and, in 
1954, in the one-volume definitive edition. 

In the form in which we now have it, Savitri: A Legend 
and a Symbol is in three Parts, divided into 12 Books or 49 Cantos, 
making up a total of about 24,000 lines, being thus longer even 
than Browning’s The Ring and the Book by some 3000 lines. Of 
the projected 51 Cantos, the last in Book VII (The Book of Yoga) 
is without a title and is presumably incomplete while the first 
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two in Book VIII (The Book of Death) are missing—they weren’t 
or couldn’t be written. Although the epic is thus apparently 
incomplete, when one reads it at one spell (and what a long spell !), 
one is rather struck by the rounded fulness of the poem; one, 
feels that nothing that could relevantly be said has been left unsaid. 
Almost fifty years a-growing, Savitri has. been shaped and re- 
shaped in the fires of successive inspirations till it achieved at 
last an adequate splendour of revelation. As originally planned, 
Savitri was to have been a simple narrative poem in two Parts, 
the first with Earth for its scene’of action and the second carrying 
the action “beyond” to the worlds of Night, Twilight, and Day, 
and concluding with the heroine calling down to this obscured 
and perverted world the purifying and transforming powers of 
Sachchidananda. In the final cast of the poem, the old Maha- 
bharata story of Savitri and Satyavan has immeasurably gained in 
volume and purpose, and what is legendary is integrally fused 
with the symbolic and the material spirals into the realms of the 
Spirit, while the Spirit willingly suffers definition-in terms of the 
material. 

But why, it may be asked, the Savitri theme ? It is not pos- 
sible for the average Western reader to gauge the large space the - 
legend of Savitri fills in the Hindu’s racial memory. With many 
‘episodes in the Mahabharata to choose from, both Toru Dutt 
and Romesh Chunder found the Savitri story irrresistible. Even 
today women in India, whether wife or maid, perform certain 
mystic rites on a particular night in the name of. Savitri, and they 
taste the nectarean hope that their present or future wedded life 
‘will be filled with fruitfulness and felicity. Savitri is symbolic 
of the true wife’s devotion and power—unflinching devotion and 
power even to overcome the greatest of evils, Death. And Satya- 
van is ‘Truth. Beauty, love and power (the power of devotion 
and chastity) allied to Truth can dare anything, achieve anything. 
Since Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga was a “world-transforming Yoga”, 
since it assumed the possibility of mind: being transformed into 
‘supermind’, limited self-divided earth-nature being transcended by 
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‘supernature’ and earth-life by the life divine, he chose às the fit 
symbol hero and heroine of h= epic of the evolving soul. the im- 
maculate Satyavan and Savitri, names already familiar to us, and 
charged with untold significamce by association with the ancient 
Hindu scriptures and epics. 

A rough analysis of the p-em may now be attempted. Cantos 
I and II of Book I (The Book of Beginnings) plunge in medias 
res and open on “the day waen Satyavan must die”, Already 
“twelve passionate months” since the marriage of Savitri and 
Satyavan are over, and the fatal day has dawned. But it is also 
the “symbol dawn” of a new epoch in cosmic history. There is 
thus “‘double-time” in Savit: : although in the “legend”, the 
poem comprises the events of a single day in temporal terms, in 
the “symbol”? all time and all eternity. are involved in the spiritual 
action. Like the “‘double-time’, there is “double-action” also : 
on the material plane the pozm begins on the day Satyavan is 
fated to die, and the poem erds with the resolution of the crisis, 
in other words the discomfituse of Yama the Lord of Death, and 
the return of Satyavan to lif On the spiritual plane, too, the 
poem plunges into the middle of things, the fateful hour in human 
history when the Asuric creetion—shall we say, the Atomic 
Bomb ?—threatens the world and all the great achievements of 
the race with total annihilaion. Having reached the present 
crucial moment in the adventure of evolution, is there to be an 
advance—or only a relapse, a setreat, a slipping into the yawning 
abyss of extinction ? Time wis, time is—but how about time 
future ? How is the issue betw=en threatening Death and the hope 
` of New Life to be worked out in future time ? The issue is posed’ 
squarely in The Life Divine ani a marvellous future Possibility is 
presented in the language of metaphysics. In Savitri the problem 
is posed again and the possibilty presented again, but in terms of 
poetry. The great spiritual Crama unfolded in’ Savitri is thus 
really played in the theatre of tke human soul, for the Asuric power 
can be countered, mastered and transformed only by spiritual 
power; and so the poem ends with the defeat of a “partial and 
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temporary darkness of the Soul and Nature”. It is the prerogative 
of the awakened. soul, acquiring a clear sense of direction and 
power and poise of movement, to tunnel through death-daunted 
Life and Time to the bliss everlasting at the far end. Even as 
Satyavan with Savitri’s help lives down the invasion of Night 
and Twilight and emerges into the clear light of Day, the human 
soul too (which is the spearnead of the evolutionary advance), 
led by the Supreme’s gift of Grace, overcomes the limitations of 
the Ignorance and the obscurities and contradictions of mental 
life, and achieves the bliss of divine or superconscient life. 

In the opening Cantos, even as Savitri’s predicament on the 
“fatal day” is presented, her special status, her divine origins, 
too are stressed — 


To live with grief, to confront death on her road, — 
The mortal’s lot became the immortal’s share. 
Thus trapped in the gin cf earthly destinies, 
Awaiting her ordeal’s hour abode, 

Outcast from her inborn felicity, 

Accepting life’s obscured terrestrial robe, 

Hiding herself even from those she loved, 

The godhead greater by a human fate. 


The day has dawned as other days to all except Savitri; only she 
knows the struggle ahead, the battle that must be fought and won 
before the following dawn. Satyavan’s impending death is but a 
link in an endless chain of thwarted purposings in this “too too 
sullied earth’ — 


Pain with its lash, joy wita its silver bribe 
Guard the Wheel’s circling immobility, 

A bond is put on the higk climbing mind, 
A seal on the too large wide-open heart; 
Death stays the journeying discoverer, Life, 
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And it is the burden of Savutri’s destiny to “‘wrestle with the 
Shadow...and confront the riddle of man’s birth and life’s brief 
struggle in dumb Matter’s raght’. She is Savitri the anxious, 
agonised wife, bearing the wesght of an intolerable and frightful 
eventuality; but she is also—=nd she knows it too—the great 
World-Mother. The human and the divine are locked in her in 
an intimate, ineffable embrace. Hence she faces the future with 
surface anxiety and also with a deep quietude and self-mastery. 
The readiness is all,— 


Whether to bear with Ignprance and Death 

Or hew the ways of Immartality, 

To win or lose the godlik= game for man, 

Was her soul’s issue thrown with Destiny’s dice. 


How does it happen thac a mere girl has become thus the 
vessel of the immortal Spirit? The answer is elaborated in the 
three remaining Cantos of Bocx I, and the whole of Book II (The 
Book of the Traveller of the Worlds) and Book III (The Book of 
the Divine Mother). In the Hahabharata story, King Aswapathy, 
being childless, undergoes austerities till he is promised a daughter. 
But in the Aurobindonian ver=ion, Aswapathy is no mere childless 
King desiring increase, he is zather in Mr. A.B. Purani’s words, 
“the aspiring human soul down the millenniums of evolution in 
his search for the truth of kimself, of the world and of God”. 
Aswapathy is really what Homo Sapiens is after all the countless 
ages of evolution, and what he hopes to be in the highest flights of 
his imaginative striving and ir his noblest aspirations and specula- 
tions; and so Aswapathy’s Yoga truly becomes “an epic climb 
of the human soul in its jourmey from the inconscient to the very 
gates of the Superconsciert’’, Canto III begins succinctly : 
“A world’s desire compelled her mortal birth”—Aswapathy 
being both himself and the weld, and his trance of seeking having 
for its aim, not his own salvacion alone, not that particularly, but 
rather the releasing of humanity and the world from the revolving 
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chariot wheel of frustration, and taking them to the far heights of 
- the Life Divine. The description of Aswapathy’s Yoga or.trance of 
seeking takes up about 370 pages—almost one-half of the whole 
-~ poem.: Book II especially, spread over 15 Cantos, is the one major 
piece de resistance in Savitri and extends to nearly 250 pages. 
`- The main lines of the argument, however, are clear enough, and 

may be stated in Sri Aurobindo’s own -words— ~ 


““Aswapathy’s Yoga falls into three parts. First, he is 
achieving his -own spiritual self-fulfilment as the individual 
and this is described as the Yoga of the King. Next, he makes 
the ascent as a typical ‘representative of the race to win the 
possibility of discovery and possession of all the planes of 
consciousness, and this is described in the Second Book: 
‘but this too is as yet only an individual victory. Finally, he 
aspires no longer for himself but for all, for a universal reali- 
sation and new creation. That is described in the goon of 
the Divine Mother”. 


Starting as a mental being Aswapathy wings higher and higher 
till his soul achieves release from his earlier bonds and is in a condi- 
tion to receive the Secret Knowledge : 


Thus came his soul’s release from ee 

His mind and body’s first spiritual change. | 
A wide God-knowledge poured down from above, 
A new world-knowledge broadened from within. 


Now the Secret Knowledge itself is described in Canto IV. It is a 
series of flashes, wide-reaching all-transfiguring illuminations, 
and as the Knowledge grows into him, the human mould breaks, 
he is clothed with new raiment, and acquires new eyes, new ears; 
he sees the cosmic drama of involution and evolution, the’ bla 
of God. descending into clay and clay aspiring to godhead; and the 
mystery of world-existence is a mystery no more— 
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The Absolute, the Perfect, the Alone 
Has called out of the Silemce his mute Force 
Where she lay in the featureless and formless hush 
Guarding from Time by Ler immobile sleep 
The ineffable puissance of his solitude. 
The Absolute, the Perfect. the Alone 
` Has entered with his silere into space : 
He has fashioned these ccntless persons of one self; 
He lives in all, who lived n his Vast alone; 
Space is himself and Tim= is only he.... 
A mutual debt binds man to the Supreme : 
His nature we must put o2 as he put ours; 
We are sons of God and must be even as he: 
His human portion, we must grow divine. 
Our life is a paradox with God for Key. 


Released from bondage and ckarged with this Secret Cadie 
the soul achieves a complete spiritual transformation. Ascent and 
descent meet in close embrace and a new luminous stability and 
strength is forged— 

In a divine retreat from mortal thought, 

In a prodigious gesture of soul-sight, 

His being towered into pathless heights, 

Naked of its vesture of humanity. 

As thus it arose, to meet Lim bare and pure | 

A.strong Descent leaped cown. A Might, a Flame, 

A Beauty half-visible wit deathless eyes, 

A violent Ecstasy, a Swee=ness dire, 

Enveloped him... 

An Omniscient knowing without sight or r thought, 

' An indecipherable Omnipotence, 

A mystic Form that could contain the worlds, 

Yet make one human bresst its passionate shrine, 

Drew him out of his seeking loneliness 

Into the magnitudes of Grd’s embrace. 
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Having thus solved his personal problem as an individual, Aswa- 
pathy projects himself as King or representative man, and makes a 
new ascent as the pioneer Traveller of the Worlds, the leader and 
pathfinder. of the race : 


. He travelled in his mute and single strength 
Bearing the burden of the world’s desire... 
World after world disclosed its guarded powers, 
Heaven after heaven its deep beatitudes, 

But still the invisible Magnet drew his soul. 


The subconscient, the mental, the superconscient and all the 
intermediate worlds are traversed, and æons are gathered, summed 
up or anticipated during this extraordinary vigil of Aswapathy’s 
Yoga. In the end Aswapathy finds himself flooded by a primordial 
energy—the Consciousness-Force of the Divine Mother : 


Overwhelmed by her implacable light and bliss, 
An atom of her illimitable self 

Mastered by the honey and lightning of her power, 
Tossed towards the shores of her ocean ecstasy, 
Drunk with a deep golden spiritual wine, 

He cast from the rent stillness of his soul 

A cry of adoration and desire... 

He fell down at her feet unconscious, prone. 


Returning to consciousness, he faces the Divine Mother and makes 
a passionate appeal on behalf of the star-crossed race of man— 


“How shall I rest content with mortal days 
And the dull measure of terrestrial things, 
I who have seen behind the cosmic mask 
The glory and the beauty of thy face ?... 
A foiled immortal soul in perishing limbs, 
Baffled and beaten back we labour still; 
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Annulled, frustrated, spent. we still survive... 
Let thy infinity in one bodr live, 
All-Knowledge wrap one mind in seas of light, 
All-Love throb single in one human heart... 

Let a great word be spoken from the heights 
And one great act unlock tk2 doors of Fate’. 


And the Divine Mother answere— 


= “O strong forerunner, I have heard thy cry. 
One shall descend and breæ the iron Law, 
Change Nature’s doom by ae lone Spirits power... 
Beauty shall walk celestial ca the earth, 
Delight shall sleep in the clbud-net of her hair 
And in her body as on his Homing tree 
Immortal Love shall beat hes glorious wings... 
A seed shall be sown in Deeth’s tremendous hour, © 
' A branch of heaven transpl=ent to human soil; 
_ Nature shall overleap her mortal step; 
Fate shall be changed by am unchanging will”. 


With Part II (Book IV), e come to the human story; the 
promise has been given to Aswapathy, and- the fulfilment begins. 
We pass from the Canto descr-bing the Birth and Childhood of 
the Flame, to the Cantos whése we watch Savitri’s immaculate 
progress from girlhood to th= glorious dawn of womanhood 
and love. Her search is long, but at last her wandering feet lead 
her to the hermitage where young Satyavan is in attendance on 
his blind ‘aged parents, King Ltyumathsena and his Queen, now 
deprived of their throne. Saviz1 and Satyavan meet in sudden . 
felicity and recognise the hand of fate. 


Her rapid fingers taught a ower song, 
The stanzaed movement ofa marriage hymn. 
Profound in perfume and immersed in hue 
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They mixed their yearning’s coloured signs and made 
The bloom of their purity and passion one. l 
A sacrament of joy in treasuring palms 
She brought, flower-symbol of her offered life... 

Thus were they in each other lost awhile, 
Then drawing back from their long ecstasy’s trance 
Came into a new self and a new world. 


Returning to her father, Aswapathy, Savitri reports her joy. Her 
face is transfigured by happiness and Narad himself the Sage 
thrills with wonder and asks— 


“Who is this that comes, the bride, 
The flame-born, and round her illumined head 
Pouring their lights her hymeneal pomps 
Move flashing about her ? From what green glimmer of glades 
Retreating into dewy silences 
Or half-seen verge of waters moon-betrayed 
Bringst thou this glory of enchanted eyes ?” 


Savitri speaks about Satyavan, and Narad’s face falls; pointedly 
questioned, he praises Satyavan’s manifold perfection but adds 
that he is fated to die a year hence. Savitri, however, is undaunted ; 


“Once my heart chose and chooses not again... 

Death’s grip can break our bodies, not our souls; 

If death take him, I too know how to die. 

Let fate do with me what she will or can; 

I am stronger than death and greater than my fate; 

My love shall outlast the world, doom falls from me 
_ Helpless against my immortality”. 


Her mother’s sweet reasonableness also fails to affect Savitri’s | 


decision. If it be only for a year, she will still accept this joy; 
but it will not be for a mere twelve months, for she can dimly 
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see her real self and Satyavan’s true self, and she knows that this 
threatening shadow can be me and chased away. It is now Narad’s 
occupation, having raised the hideous doubt, to argue it away; 
he too sees wondrous possibiities being realised as the result of 
Savitri’s adamantine will. So Narad assures Aswapathy and the 
Queen that all will be well, anc they must hope and believe. Savitri 
is not as other women, she is cast for a uniquely difficult cosmic 
role of struggle and redempton— 


A day must come when sxe must stand unhelped 

. On a dangerous brink of he world’s doom and hers, 
Carrying the world’s future on her lonely breast, 
Carrying the human hope in a heart left sole 
To conquer or fail on a lest desperate verge. 
Alone with death and close to extinction’s edge, 
Her single greatness in tkat last dire scene, 
She must cross alone a perilous bridge in Time 
And reach an apex of wo-id-destiny 
Where all is won or all is lost for man. 


Book VII (The Book of Yoga) begins with a description of 
Satyavan and Savitri’s wedded love. But the joy of the union is 
marred, so far as Savitri is concerned, by her foreknowledge 
of Satyavan’s approaching de=th and the consequent ache in her 
heart. Savitri, the incarnation of the Divine Mother, is nevertheless 
a limited human being in appearance; her surface human reactions, 
however, do not really belie tze veiled divinity in her heart. She 
is the golden fruit of Aswapat-y’s Yoga, and she herself becomes a 
Yogin, determined to know herself fully and realise her strength 
completely to be in readine=s for the coming trial. She looks 
inward, tears off veil after cil of blinding appearance, rejects 
the pale or coloured reflecticns that claim to be the self, passes 
by the Mother of Sorrows, the Madonna of Might and the Mother 
of Light, turns away from Eoth the emphatic Denial and the 
arrogant Affirmation, till at ast her purposive divinity achieves 
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full. E and she sees in a flash the whole arc of her terres- 
trial mission. If Aswapathy is Aspiration, Savitri is both the Res- 
ponse ‘and the resulting Traasformation—at once the individual 
transformation of an electeé Person and the promise of total 
transformation of earth and earth-nature. As Mr. Purani puts it, 
.“Aswapathy maintains throughout the position of the witness, 
Savitri: carries out the Divine dynamis. Aswapathy sees the - 


.  Vision!of the Supreme, Savitri brings down the Fire”. And both 


-` Aswapathy and Savitri, in their aspiration and transforming spiri- 
~ tual action, strive, not for theraselves alone but for all, for a general 
liberation, a universal realisation and a splendorous new creation. 
| We return to the fatal day. Savitri’s Yoga has armed her 

with vision and strength, and she accompanies Satyavan to the 
forest. When the preordained hour arrives,.Satyavan cries out 
“her name and falls as one cead: | 


She knew that visible Death was standing there 
_ And Satyavan had ‘passed from her embrace. 


- Part TT. (Books IX-XI) details the pias struggle between 
Savitri: and Yama for the scul of Satyavan. On the eve of his 
- Great Illumination under the Bodhi Tree, Siddharta too fought 
Mara and his denizens; Jesus likewise resisted in the desert the 
subtle blandishments of Satan; and Job saved himself from his 

well-meaning worldly-wise. friends. Savitri’s is a similar ordeal, 
though, being the struggle of a woman and a wife with a power 
like Yama, it is more excruciatingly tense and vivid, and carries 
us to the supremest heights of Victory,—Victory over Death, 
and Love the Victor, and Truth the fruit of Victory. 

| Yama’ s phantom appearence is fearful as well as beautiful; 
dane though he is, si is he a god— 


T stood there, meriti sombre, grand, 
- A limitless denial of all being - 
That wore the terror and wonder of a shape. 
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In its appalling eyes the tenebrous Form 

Bore the. deep pity of the <estroying gods... 
His shape was nothingness made real, his limbs 
Were monuments of trans 2nce and beneath 
Brows of unwearying calm large godlike lids 
Silent beheld the writhing serpent, life. 


In the ensuing trial of strength—a trial in which a variety of 
mind-forces and soul-forces zre engaged—we have some of the 
features of the Mahabharata ~ar. We are treated to a Gita, we 
are overwhelmed by a Visvartwa (a cosmic Vision), we are made 
to follow the vicissitudes of = Kurukshetra; we catch glimpses 
of Death’s Other Kingdom, the Hedonist’s Bower of Bliss, the 
paradisal splendours of Vaikurtha (Heaven), the ineffable Void of 
Nirvana. With Savitri we jo-rney through the symbol-worlds 
of Eternal Night, Double Twaight and Everlasting Day. But the 
conclusion of the story—beinz the conclusion of a Legend and 
a Symbol, not of an action in istoric time—is for us still a con- 
clusion yet to be concluded. We are bewildered, even as Satyavan 
is bewildered, but we are alsa content to exclaim like Satyavan 
with a feeling of peace and a deep sense of fulfilment that Savitri 
is the cause of all, with her enckantments she has twined us round ! 
The fateful day has surpassed tts fate, and concluded in the usual 


night— 


Night, splendid with the moon dreaming in heaven 
In silver peace, possessed her luminous reign. 

She brooded through her =tllness on a thought 
Deep-guarded by her mystic folds of light, 

And in her bosom nursed a greater Dawn. 


And that is the end of Savitri. What is so striking about this 
epic is its sheer sweep, its amazing modernity, its pervasive mys- 


tical quality and its singular poetic power. Sri Aurobindo has 
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imposed his empire on all knowledges and spiritual disciplines, 
and it is not surprising that we catch echoes—echoes that become 
new voices—or mark parallels—parallels that merge in the 
womb of Truth at infinity’s distance. The three Parts of Savttri 
are respectively the Aurobindonian versions of the Divine Comedy, 
_ Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Wide comprehension is the 
distinguishing mark of all epics, and in Savitri this comprehension 
is seen in its encyclopaedic grasp of the totality of human expe- 
rience and knowledge, ranging from the intuitions of the Vedic 
Rishis to the scientific discoveries and inventions of our own day. 
The striking modernity of Sav:tri is thus a function of its acute 
. awareness of the contemporary situation in the physical and 
. biological sciences, in the fields of philosophy and psychology, 


_, and in the regions of the humane arts; but all is integrally related 


‘to the double-action and double-time of the poem so that, in the 
final accounting, Savitri is neither an overflow of tradition nor an 
eruption of ‘modernism’ but a recordation in poetic terms of the 
ends and means determining man’s and the earth’s ultimate 
destiny set in the background of cosmic time. | 

In a sense, Savitri is The Life Divine turned into poetry, even as 
the Divine Comedy is Catholic theology’and the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas given a poetic body. Nevertheless it needs 
to be reiterated that Savitri and the Divine Comedy are significant 
poetry, not mere philosophy or theology dressed up in poetical 
fripperies. The background philosophy, like any informed com- 
mentary, may help the reader to wind his way towards the central 
meaning of the poem; yet to explain the philosophy or make 
philosophical notes or scan the lines is not to seize the whole 
meaning of the poem. Rather the reader has to train himself 
to respond to the dynamics of mystic poetry so that he may be 
able to leap from the symbol to the truth behind it, keep steady 
pace with the cataract of images, and feel the thrill of each spurt 
of revelation as it comes. 

In 1932, Sri Aurobindo said that Savitri was “an attempt to 
catch something of the Upanishadic and Kalidasian movement, 
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so far as that is possible in Enzlish’’, even as in Mhon, his other 
epic, he tried to catch the Homeric: movement. The iambic 
blank verse of Savitri dispenses with the complicated. structure 
of the Miltonic blank verse paragraph, and rather builds each 
line itself as a sparkling and almost self-sufficient unity, like a series 
of bricks piled one above the other to rear a gigantic building. Even 
so, as the Poetry Review remarked, in total impact Sri Aurobindo’s 
blank verse is Miltonic. Even as the anushtup in Valmiki’s 
hands proved a fit vehicle for the immortal strains of the Ramayana, 
so too this new-forged iambic ine, each line by itself “in its own 
mass and force’’,—metallic in -ts finish and clarity and capable 
of wondrous delicate handlinz at the hands of a Master,—has 
served Sri Aurobindo’s purposeadmirably. It is too much to expect 
that an entire epic can be written at the white heat of poetic frenzy, 
but the Overhead inspiration 5 frequent enough—and for rea- 
sonably long spells—in such triumphant evidence that we are - 
fully justified in hailing Savin with its incandescent light of 
knowledge, its vast reserves of controlled energy and its superb 
rhythms of creative life as verity “a flame from the earth and yet 
the heavenly messenger of the Immortals”. To conclude in the 
words of Professor Raymond Frank Piper— 


“We know that’ we must resort to the art of poetry for 
expressing, to the fullest possible artistic limits, the yearn- 
ings and battles of mankird for eternal life. And fortunately 
a tremendous new body o= metaphysical and mystical poetry 
has already inaugurated the new. Age of Illumination... 
During a period of nearly fifty years before his passing in 
1950, he (Aurobindo) created what is probably the greatest 
epic in the English langvage and the longest poem in any 
language of the modern world. I venture the judgement 
that it is the most comprzhensive, integrated, beautiful, and 
perfect cosmic poem ever composed. It ranges symbolically 
from a primordial cosm.c void, through earth’s darkness 
and struggles, to the highest realms of supramental spiritual 
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REBIRTH AND OTHER WORLDS; KARMA, THE 
SOUL AND IMMORTALITY 


Wz see that rebirth of the soul in successive terrestrial 
bodies is an inevitable consequence of the soul’s 
manifestation in earth-nature. There remain now three consi- 
derations : the process of rebirth; secondly, if each rebirth is 
immediate or after intervals of other-worldly experience; and 
thirdly, the process of the spir-zual evolution itself, and the changes 
which the soul undergoes in its passage from. birth to birth. 

If the physical universe were the sole world, rebirth would 
be merely transmigration frcm one body to another. The soul 
could have no freedom from Matter. But since there is life on 
other planes after death and before rebirth, we conclude that 
other planes co-exist with ouz3, and also act on and communicate 
with this physical plane. M:n can become conscious of these 
planes, even in life, and so extend his power of Self-transference. 
| There are two causes Idr this. interegnum between birth 

and birth : one is an attracticn of the other planes for the mental 
and vital being in man’s corzposite nature, and the other is the 
need-of an interval for assimilation of the completed life-experience 
and a. preparation for a new embodiment. But these become 
effective when the mental ard vital individuality has been suffi- 
. ciently developed. While the soul is yet unripe for higher world- | 
existence there may be almost constant transmigration. Later 
the passage to other planes may be the law. A third stage may 
' be, when the soul is more powerfully developed, when no interval 
is necessary and-immediate rebirth can be resumed. 

In popular belief there & one idea that death is followed by © 
the assumption of another kody; and there is another idea that 
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sojourn in another plane, heaven or hell, is necessary. In this 
latter the return to earth only intervenes when merit and demerit 
of the last physical existence are exhausted, and the being is ready 
for a new earthly life. But these two ideas are compatible if we 
admit = variable. movement dependent on the stage of evolution 
of the soul. This implies a spiritual evolution. 

A necessity for life on other worlds arises from the fact that 
different world-principles are interwoven and interdependent. 
Repeated rebirth in human form is necessary in the earthly exis- 
tence sc that progressively higher grades may enter the earth-life. 
In the rudimentary stage of humanity immediate transmigration 
might te necessary as long as the psychic individuality is insuff- 
_ ciently developed. There is then a downward attraction of the 
soul compelling its speedy resumption of physical life. The same 
persistent form of personality may re-incarnate; but the more 
normal life would be a new formation of the personality. 

The developing soul-personality must get sufficient power 
over its own nature-formation to persist without support of the 
material body and overcome any detaining attachment to the 
physical plane. For it is the soul-person or psychic being that 
survives and carries the mind and life with it on its journey. In 
a subtle body it passes to the planes .of mind and life, existing for 
a time on these higher levels. But by the necessity of evolution 
these past formations would be shed, and the psychic person 
would build a new formation. l 

Were would the temporary dwelling be for this new for- 
mation to take place ? It may not necessarily: be on the mental 
plane, if his vital being is strong or his soul-personality developed. 
So long as the mentality is not sufficiently developed’ the soul 
may rest in the subtle physical planes appropriate to its earthly 
_ life; for the past mortal state corresponds to the development on 
earth. Iz is his relation with higher planes of existence that de- - 
termines the place, period and character of his resting-place after 


death. | 
He may create through his belief and intense desire a past- 
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moftal environment attached tc the other worlds in which he may 
linger. His imagination may thzs become a creative force enabling — 
the mental being to live amid its own images until they were 
dissolved by the soul’s pressurs. They are an enlargement of his 
terrestrial life. . | 

But there are also the true vital worlds, original constructions, 
in which the soul may be held. It may rest first in a region of 
subtle-physical experience beore passing to the life-worlds. 
Only if there has been suffictznt mental development does the 
_ soul pass beyond to the mental and spiritual-mental planes. If 
_ he had. developed as to overleap the mental level, it might not 
be possible for him to return so long as the physical evolution . 
had not developed here an organisation of an overmental or 
supramental life. 

Beyond the mental worlds there must be a final resort in the 
plane of pure psychic existence. The normally developed human 
being would pass successively- through the subtle-physical, vital 
and mental planes on his way to the psychic habitation. At each 
stage he would get rid of the formed personality of the past life, 
casting off body sheath, life sheath and mind sheath, but the, 
essence of his mental, vital and physical experiences would remain. 
The soul would then pass irto a mind of psychic assimilative 
sleep. . E 

All this, though justified by certain facts of subliminal ex- 
perience, is not conclusive fo: the reasoning mind. We have to _ 
see a more essential necessit; for these internatal periods. We _ 
find that our development takes place very largely by the hidden 
action of these higher planes <n the earth-plane. It is this action 
= that compels an emergence trom the subconscient. The action 
of the higher forces takes pace principally in us through the 
subliminal being where essendial experiences are stored. By this 
hidden interim action a more -apid development takes place once- 
‘man has passed beyond the bower stages of embodied mind. 

A new birth does not merely repeat and continue our past 
surface personality. There is an assimilation and rearrangement 
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of old characters, and a new ordering of the past. Each birth is a 
- new start, and rebirth is a progression. Past strong vibrations of 
personality can only be discarded after death on the proper planes 
to which they belong. Then cen commence the positive integrating 
preparetion by the soul—in the plane of psychic repose from 
which it would return to its terrestrial pilgrimage. , 

‘Wale the soul evolves successively on earth the physical, 
vital, mental and spiritual being, it can only do this because of 
the exstence of the corresponding native element behind. For 
man hes within him, latent and subliminal not only a physical 
being Sut a vital, mental, psychic, supramental and supreme 
spiritual being. Their powers have to be brought into his active 
conscio.isness. It is through these parts of his being that the 
shaping influence from above takes place. As our conscious 
evoluticn here develops, so dc we attain the corresponding higher 
internatal resort. - 2 : 

We begin to see the significance of after-death sojourn in 
‘worlds beyond. In the ancient idea of reincarnation, the soul is 
on earth as a result of desire and ignorance. It has to return to 
earth sc long as it has not weeried of desire. It follows the wheel 
~ of birtk until it is enlightened and liberated. In the internatal 
worlds -t exhausts its accumulated store of merit or demerit, due 
to sin cr virtue, and then returns to earth, sometimes as, animal, 
sometimes as human. The new incarnation is determined by the 
soul’s past action, its Karma,—either good and fortunate, or bad 
and unkappy, or a mixed happiness and suffering. The Karmic 
- Law is € strict accountant as well as a judge of all our deeds. There 
is a double punishment and reward; first in the afterworld, and 
later again in the new life cm earth. 

These popular notions cannot satisfy the search for the true 
significance of life. Escape from the world cannot be the final 
issue; nor can the world serve only as a school of sin and virtue. 
If the seul is a being from the Infinite, the significance of this life 
must be a growth out of assumed ignorance towards its own 
full spir.tual stature. The idea of Karma is a construction of the 
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vital. mind concetned with the petty rules of life, expanded intoa >- 
law of the cosmos. i 

From a higher level of reason we see i all energies of Nature 
must have their natural conseq-ence. Each being reaps the harvest 
of his works, in this birth or in = later one. Not only the individual, 
but others may benefit from his work. Man’s being and nature 
are the result of his own innzr and outer activities. This is the 
law of Karma, of Action, Mam’s past and present Karma deter- : 
mines his future birth. His past creates his present, and his present 
creates his future. 

Two doubtful points in- this ihe are : that good must 
bring good, and evil must brng evil results; and secondly that 
justice demands happiness from good deeds, and ill-fortune 
from evil. The law of Karma rests on the fact that it is mainly a - 
man’s actions that construct xis fate. 

This is a law which is emtirely mechanical in character, and 
only satisfies if we regard cosmos as a Process without conscious 
Being or Will behind. But there is not only a law or process but 
also a cosmic Spirit, and a soulin Nature. It is our soul that deter- 
mines its own evolution, anc not the law of Karma. Law and 
Process are one side of our existence and their reign is over an 
outer mind, life and body. Orly on the material plane is the Law 
rigid; as life and mind develop 30 the Process becomes more plastic . 
and less* mechanical; and the „aner freedom of the soul begins to 
intervene. | 

The inner spirit cannot be a slave of its past actions. Whether 
past actions are formulated in the present life is with the consent 
of the psychic being. The szul seeks self-expression and expe- 
rience. Its action is the develcpment of nature so that it may grow ` 
out of the Ignorance; it is net the working out of a mechanical 
Law. Karma is an instrument; there is also a secret Conscious- 
ness and Will which is the user. In Indian astrology there is 
always provision for a change 3f even the most powerful bindings | 
of Karma. But action is complex. Physical action is: bound by the 
physical law; but it can be changed by the action of a higher law, 
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the life power and the mind power. The soul power can com- 
pletely change our physical fate. A ce law of Karma is 
not the sole determinant. 

There are many different kinds of EE inner and 
outer activities of the mind, life and body. All these cannot be 
categorised into a single duality of good and evil. Each form òf 
energy has its appropriate consequence,—the seeking for truth 
must result in the growth into truth. .Nature awards her prizes 
accordirg to the energy and capacity put forward; so the swift, 
the brave and skilful are rewarded. 

We cannot accept the simple solution that good luck is merely 
a return for virtue in a past life, or that suffering has necessarily 
resulted from sins of the past. This facile view only puts forward 
our superficial human feelings and standards as the cosmic Law. 
There must be a stronger foundation for the law of Karma. 

The error arises from the fact that two values are selected 
out of the many created by Nature,—moral good and evil, and 
vital-phrsical good and evil—and it is supposed that one must be 
be the reward or punishment of the other. This only follows the 
law of cur own vital-physical desire. But the truly ethical being. 
does not need a system of rewards and punishments to follow the 
path of good and shun the path of evil.. A system of rewards and 
‘punishments only debases the ethical values. It became’ a social 
necessity to restrain the harmful actions to the community and 
encourage what is helpful; but it 1s not a general law of cosmic 
Nature. The supreme Wisdom and supreme Good raises us to- 
wards itself by a spiritual power working through our inner being. 
The law of Karma (return to action and output of Energy) is not 
a simple, but a complex action. | 

Alttough the lines of action of energy are distinct, yet they 
act together and upon each other, not by any rigidly fixed law. 
Our own movements are mixed and our vital.part demands 
rewards for actions done. This may create a corresponding cosmic 
"action; invisible forces in Life-Nature may move according to the 
same plen. It may happen that a self-assertive egoism that acts: 
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without restraint is itself acted upon in retaliation. This reaction 
may come in another life. But these are mostly actions on the 
vital or lower mental plane. 

These reactions of Nature are not essentially rewards or 
punishments. They represent natural relations between the soul’s 
` experience and Nature’s Force, just as fire burns when we touch it. 
But the reactions are variable. We are affected not only by our 
own life energies but by the energies of others and by universal 
Forces. All action is for the experience and growth of the individual 
being, not for reward or punishment. What we call fortune or 
misfortune are part of that experience; misfortune and suffering 
may be aids to spiritual progress. Rebirth centres around the 
soul’s growth and need of experience. Although cosmic Law 
seems at first a great automatic movement of energy we see that it 
is.a movement of consciousness. Within this movement is the 
cycle of rebirth by which the soul prepares itself for each successive 
step in the evolution. 

The idea that the soul survives unchanged fond one birth 
to another is too simple, and belongs to the physical mind’s in- 
ability to look beyond this single existence. We cannot admit 
that though the body changes, the same mind and character and 
temperament are again reborn. If it were so there would be no 
spiritual meaning in rebirth. For growth, a new personality is 
indispensable. 

The personality cannot achieve ee by repeating 
the same character. This would be an eternal repetition, not an 
evolution. It is only our attachment to our present personality 
that demands such a repetition. 

Personality is only the temporary mental, vital and physical 
formation which the psychic entity puts forward on the surface, 
It is not the abiding reality of self. In each birth a new personal 
formation is built up. The soul passing from the body keeps the 
same vital and mental form for a time; but these dissolve and only 
essential elements remain and are stored in the subliminal. Thus 
in each life new combinations come forward, the deposits -of 
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many lives, producing always something new. The more these 
accumulated experiences can come into use, the richer is one’s 
life. The gathering up of many personalities in one person may be 
a sign of a very advanced stage of the individual’s evolution, when 
all these sides can be harmonised and integrated. All this taking 
up of the past would be for a new formation, and not a repetition 
of the past. . 

If life’s intention 1s ‘to teach the embodied spirit to be good 
and moral, then the memory of past births and actions would 
be necessary to recover, so that he may know why he is rewarded 
. or punished, or received suffering. But such memory has little 

` value for the evolving soul. Even though the soul itself remembers, 
it shows no signs of having profited by the teaching of the past 
experience. 
. Such memory might even be an obstacle to the building of a 

new personality. It would bind the reborn being to a useless 
repetition of the past, and stand in the way of his bringing forth 
new possibilities. Memory is important for purely mental learning, 
but for the soul assimilation and absorption of past energies are 
more important. 

The absence of memory of past lives is often taken as disproof 
of rebirth. But it is obvious that loss of memory does not retard 
_. the growth of the being. So the soul’s growth is not annulled by 

- this absence of past memory. A new life and mind cannot keép 
all the. impressions of the old life and mind. The subliminal 
being retains the stored impressions of the past, but this is cut off 
from the surface being: And thus a new personality can be built 
on the surface without conscious reference to what is within. 
There is the action from within, but the surface being is not 
conscious of this. In spite of this, fragmentary recollections of 
past births do sometimes occur. But only when the inner being 
begins:to predominate does the memory of past personalities enter 
consciously into the shaping of the present life. Nature, however, 
is not concerned with the past, except as a source of materials, 
but with the shaping of the future. 


A 
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What we ordinarily mean 3y immortality is the preservation 
of the superficial “I”? which Nature only regards as a temporary 
form and not worth preserving. It is the secret Spirit in us which 
is imperishable and is represented in uè by the psychic entity which 
is the true Person. The present ʻI” is but one step of many steps; 
we have to pass beyond to a higher degree of consciousness. 
Only the inner Person survive: death, because it belongs to the 
eternity of our timeless spirit. | 

We demand a survival of eur mind and life, and even body, 
but this could only succeed if these parts put on something of 
the immortality of the spirit. Cur outer mental personality could 
only survive if it became powerfully individualised and one with 
the inner mind. A similar operneéss in the vital being could make 
its survival possible, in which tae outer would represent the inner 
being. For this to be accomplshed, the wall between the outer 
and the inner self has to be broken, so that the inner being governs 
the life. Our mind and life neture would then be a progressive 
expression of the soul, and the~ yous persist without needing to 
be dissolved. 

The being would still havz to discard its physical form and 
put on a new body. The physacal being could only endure if the 
causes of decay and disruption could be overcome, and at the same 
time the body become adaptéble to the progress of the soul’s 
growth. This triple immortality might be the crown of rebirth, 
and the conquest of the macerial Inconscience. But the true 
immortality would still be the eternity of the Spirit. 


N. PEARSON 
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The Cultural Heritage of India (Vol. )D—The Early Phases. 
Pub. Eamakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta 26. 
Pp. 652, Price Rs. 35.00 


It was a happy idea of the Ramakrishna Mission to sponsor, 
as part of the Birth Centenary célebrations of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa in 1936, the publication of a comprehensive survey 
of Indian Civilisation and Culture in three volumes under the title 
The Cwetural Heritage of India. Comprising weighty contributions 
from one hundred scholars on the various aspects of Indian cul- 
tural and spiritual tradition, the work was the first of its kind in 
its comprehensive scope, profundity of treatment and catholicity 
of outleck befitting the great occasion it sought to commemorate. 
It was railed as a remarkable product of cooperative research and 
soon established itself as the nucleus of a future Encylopaedia 
Indica. It is now many years since the work got out of print 
and we are thankful to the publishers not only for bringing out a 
fresh edion but more for taking the occasion to enlarge the scope 
of the work, add fresh material and revise the old by bringing it 
up to date and rearrange the entire subject-matter. in separate 
volumes so as to make each volume independent and complete 
- jn itself. The work as now projected, runs into five volumes, three 
of which have been published so far, the first being now before 
us for study. 

Time was when: books on Indian history began their first 
chapter with the Vedic Period. It was taken for granted that 
Indian zivilisation dated from its early beginnings in the primitive 
age of which the pastoral poetry of the Rig Veda is a faithful . 
record.. This smug position, however, has had to be given up in - 
the face of mounting evidence—archaeological, historical, philo- 
logical and other—that unmistakably points to a long, long prior 


1 The ether volumes already released are Vol. III, Philosophies and Vol. IV, Religions 
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epoch of civilisation of which, 2s Sri Aurobindo has pointed out, 
the Rig Veda marks only the cl=sing phase. Besides, the hymns of 
the Veda are now coming to be admitted to be much more than the 
crude incantations of Nature-worshippers that they were once 
taken to be; they are, on the o-aer hand, a record of the spiritual 
and mystic past of a race who were highly advanced in the life of 
the soul. Who were the people that inhabited India during these 
prehistoric times ? Were they autochthonous or immigrant ? If 
immigrdnts, from where did -hey come ? What traditions did 
they bring with them and how zid they influence or meet the ways 
and beliefs of the indigenous people ? What was the language that 
was spoken by the classes of the: age ? Is Vedic Sanskrit the oldest 
language of the Indo-Aryans or is it pre-Homeric Greek that 
should claim the privilege ? “_hese are the main questions that 
are dealt with in the first two sections of this volume viz. Back- 
ground of Indian Culture and Prehistoric India. | 

` The variety of climate end soil, the flora and fauna that 
abound in this country of continental dimensions—almost a 
miniature globe—the diversity of the races that came to inhabit 
the land down the ages and tze interaction between their modes 
of living and thinking, the gra-ual evolution of a common Indian 
way of life out of this incessar~ ferment—with whatever elements 
that remained immiscible—are all covered in these learned dis- 
sertations. Also discussed is the complex subject whether India 
was the melting pot for the different races that poured down from . 
Central Asia or whether Ind was the base from where waves 
of emigrations flowed northwards and peopled the countries of 
the Middle East, the Mediter-anean and parts of Europe. _ 

_ Next there is the question of the antiquity of Indian-Aryan 
Culture. The beginnings of his cultural movement are traced 
to sources outside India, e.g., Esypt, Mesopotamia, and other coun- 
tries of the Near East and t> possible influences of their civili- 
sations on the Indian are esamined. Were the civilisations of 
Sumer, Egypt and Asia Minor older than the Vedic or pre-Vedic ? 
It is difficult to givé a definite answer in view of the conflicting 
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data that. keep on coming up continually. Whatever it be, the 
Indian Culture; as the editors observe; “has an ideology which 
is of universal appeal and value. ” ‘Their further remarks on the 
_ subject deserve attention : 


“In the history of Humanity as a whole, the first thou-. 
sard years before Christ has been described as the Axial 
Period. During these thousand years, the nations of antiquity 
which flourished at that time, or.rather their intellectual and 
spiritual leaders, gave expression to certain ideas, certain 

-- intuitions with regard to the nature of the Unseen Reality, 
and also with regard to our relations with it, which are still 
vital for Humanity, and round which also the mind of mo- 
dem man in his gropings to grasp at the Unseen Reality is 
still revolving. It is the ideologies which developed in China, 
in India, in Iran, in Mesopotamia, in Palestine, and in 
Greece that furnish the axis for modern thought—the 
living religions of the world. 

Man, after he had become a civilised being and made 
life possible, and to some extent secure and comfortable, 
began to think seriously about the problems connected with 

` life—particularly about the Great Guiding Force of Life 
anc Being. It was arrived at by the deeper and the finer ` 
‘corsciousness of Man when he had sufficiently advanced in 
civ-lisation; it was not merely the promptings of fear and 
wonder which lay at the root of primitive religion. Man 
made this great discovery for himself. that behind life and 
existence there is a great Force, a great Presence, which has 
been viewed differently by different groups of mien, con- 
dit.oned as they were by their economic and cultural back- 
grcund, They discovered, as in. India, the ekam sat—‘the 
Ore Single Existence That Is’; and the Indian sages also 
said that the wise men, evidently in the different societies, 
described it in a manifold way. 

It was to be the Axial Millennium with Humanity as 
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soon as they had arrived at a postulation of this great Un- 
seen Reality behind Life, and mankind as a whole became 
convinced of it. This was conceived as a unique Force which 
had to be obeyed withowt question and which would not 
tolerate man’s homage to De paid to any other lesser concep- 
tion : that was the Hebrew attitude—the attitude of the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Behind this monistic idea of the Jewish prophets was 
the conception of Aten as. arrived at by the philosopher-king 
of Egypt, Akhen-Aten (Amen-hotep), who saw in that Force 
the Lord of Light and >f Guidance as ‘manifested in the 
material sphere by the sun. 


In China the conception of Tao or the “Way. thesia 
which everything in this -vorld-is carried under an inevitable 
Law, was early arrived at, and it is the basis of all deeper 
religious thought in Chira, not only of Taoism, but also of 
' Confucianism; and connected with the Tao concept is the 
great principle of Yang aad Yin, i.e. of Light and Darkness, 
or the Positive and the Megative, or Heat and Cold, or Sky 
and Earth, or the Male and Female—Purusha and Prakriti, 
in Indian parlance. 

In India, possibly kased on certain conceptions: which 
worked already in the m-nds of pre-Aryan peoples, the great 
concept of Brahman or tne Supreme Spirit, a kind of Mana 
(as the Polynesians named it), which is both transcendent 
and immanent (kat-v-ul, as it has been called by the ancient © 
Tamil sages of South India—‘That which is beyond, and 
also within’) in our murdane existence, was arrived at; and: 
along with that went alsc the great concept of a Moral Order 
in the universe, which vas analogous to the Chinese Tao, 
and came to be known to the Vedic people as Rta or the 
Supreme Truth, or as Charma in later times, meaning ‘that 
which holds things in itself, and represents their true nature,” 
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The third section on Vedic Civilisation is devoted to the legacy 
of the Veda and the Upanishad. The ceremonial, social, cultural 
and spiritual aspects of the Vedic Religion and its subsequent 
development—in continuation of the tradition, not in revolt 
against it—into the philosophy and Sadhana of the Upanishads 
are dealt with by a number of scholars. Though the familiar. 
stamp of the Western Indologist is descernible in certain lines of 
their approach, we do notice a marked tendency in these papers 
to leave zhe beaten track of the nineteenth century scholarship and 
evaluate the concepts and practices of the Veda and the Upa- 
nishads in the light of India’s own tradition. The most notable 
of these writings is the paper on Vedic Exegesis by Srimat Anirvan. 
This masterly survey of the history of the Vedic Interpretation 
from the age of the Brahmanas to the present day is perhaps the 
best contribution in this volume faithfully reflecting the genius of 
the Indian spirit. He brings out, in his fascinating account, the 
role played by each of the several schools of interpretation in the 
preservation of the Vedic heritage and at the same time points to 
their shcrtcomings. He places his unerring finger on the lacunae 
in Vedic studies after the disrepute into which ritualist inter- 
pretation has fallen and the collapse of the modern ‘scientific 
and rationalist’ method of the western scholars caused by the 
fatal misapplication of the Theory of Evolution. He says : 


“The problem of Vedic exegesis then is the problem of 
reviving the spirit and recreating the inner experience of the 
atmcsphere in which the mantras took shape. Mere intel- 
lectual ingenuity and superficial judgement will not help us, ~ 
because here we are dealing with things of the spirit where 
an interpretation can hope to be true only when under- 
standing has come through spiritual communion and insight... 
Like the mystic Asvattha tree with ‘its root above and the 
branches below’, the Vedic tradition, in a broad sense, stands 
at the very source of almost all forms of Indian spiritual 
cults. And the interpretation of this tradition can be attempted 
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with best results if we do aot place the Vedas on the isolated 
heights of the past, but with a total vision of the present 
retrace our steps to the roots discovering, with a penetrating 
insight, the links at every step. But this movement in breadth 
must be supplemented by a movement ‘in depth. One has 
to discover the master-idea that has been behind this histo- 

rical development. And here, it is the Spirit that must ques- 
tion the Spirit in that stillness of ‘the ocean where the womb 
of the Word lies sunk in -he depths of the Waters.” 


The writer welcomes, in this context, the approach of Sri 
Aurobindo which, he writes, ‘has brought to bear on the subject the 
principles of a spiritual depth-psychology,’ and ‘will always be 
regarded as opening a new chapter in Indian Vedic interpretation.’ 

It would have been extremely relevant and helpful to the 
reader if this were followed up by a paper on the central features 
of the Psychological Method of Interpretation adopted by Sri 
Aurobindo in unveiling the Secret of the Veda and also the support 
he has derived for his findings from the very utterances of the 
Rishis of the Veda. | 

The fourth and the last section treats the next phase in the 
development of the Indian Religious Tradition, the rise and growth 
of the so-called heterodox systems of Jainism and Buddhism. 
Though they disclaim the sanction of Vedic authority, it is 
pointed out that their essential character derives from the spirit 
of the Veda and the Vedanta. In their condemnation of excessive 
ritualism and animal sacrifice, they are in the good company of 
some of the Upanishads. 

Jainism, unlike Buddhist, is still a. living religion in India. 
Its literature, unlike the Buddhist, is not confined to religion . 
and philosophy alone. Jaina writers have written largely and 
competently on logic, grammar, poetry and poetics, lexicography, 
etc. ‘They have a monastic system without a monastery. They 
have elaborate rules for the conduct of their monks and they 
are followed to the letter even today 2,500 years after they were ` 
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laid TAR ! The cardinal doctrines of te Jaina philosophy atè 
(1) Syadvada (or saptabhangt-vada), may be or may not be doctrine 
which rules out dogmatism ‘in any sphere. Everything can be 

. looked et from seven standpoints and each account is different 
from tie other. In effect it means all statements are relative and 
none - etsolute. (2) Nava-tattva,: nine eternal substances : jiva,.. 
ajiva, punya, papa, asrava, samvara, bandha, nirjara and moksha.? 
The Jiva is eternal and eternal its possibility of progress. This 
religior 2stablishes a sympathetic link not only between man and 

‘man but also with all living beings in creation. - 

_ Brddhism is here described as a religion which struck ‘a course 
midway between the rigorism of the Jains and the secularism of 
the sacr-ficial Brahmanas’. It opened the gates of the Highest 
Truth <a all men of whatever class not only in India but carried 
the Message to countries beyond its frontiers. “The cultural 

‘heritage of India was shared by most of the Asians through the 
grace or this religion.” And along with Religion the ‘Buddhist art 
and architecture, language and literature, and above all, transla- 
tions of the Buddhist scriptures: and the subsidiary literature in all 
the languages-of the countries where the religion made its home.” 

i The original Doctrine of the Four Noble Truths and the 
Eightfo.d Path for their realisation with its psychological ‘and 
ethical smplications for the individual and the society, its conti- 
nuation in more or less the same form in the southern countries 

“like Cerlon, Siam, Burma etc. (Hinayana) and its transformation 
elsewhere in the North as the Mahayana and the introduction . 
of a prcnounced strain of esotericism after the 8th century A. D. 
as the Tantrayana or Vajrayana with sharp results in the end, are 
all well described in these papers. The state-support enjoyed by 
Buddhism in the heyday of its career and its decline as an insti- 
tutional religion following changes in the faith of the Rulers are 
underlined. Attention is drawn to the gradual deterioration in 
the morak of the oS which were the main stay of this 


+ Consious soul, unconscious caon, merit and demerit, flow into jiva, cessation of 
flow inzo jiva, bondage, destruction of the effect of karma, and liberation. a te ce 
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propagating Movement and also the paucity of men of real spiritual 
and intellectual eminence in the- later times—a factor which 
told against the continued growth of Buddhism. 

All told, this sumptuous volume should be welcome to all, 
to the scholar, to the layman, to the devout as well as to the free 
thinker. “The vast amount of .d6cumented material that is laid 
out in these pages assures its utility as a book of reference for all 
serious students of Indian Culture and the spirit of tolerance 
that breathes throughout the book makes it a most pleasant and 
fruitful reading to the gene-al public. 

| r M. P. PANDIT 
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Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya.Memorial Volume edited 
by Sri S K. Maitra, Sri G.F.Malkani, Sri T.R.V. Murti and Sri 
` Kalidas Bhattacharya. Publishers: The Indian Institute of T 
losophy, Amalaner, 1958, Frice Rs.I0. 


Professor Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya S - Was 
one of the outstanding thinkers in the field of philosophy of the 
last century. He was an acute and austere intellectual and tried .- 
to construct a system of thorght out of the assimilated elements 
of both Indian and Western Philosophy. Bhattacharaya’s writings 
are extremely few, his style 13 compact and his thoughts too ab- 
struse and abstract to be understood by. the ordinary reader without 
repeated attempts. His ‘treacises on` ‘Studies in Vendantism’ 
Sankhya and yoga, and on “Ihe concept of Philosophy’ are some 
of his best products in which he breaks out new lines of thinking. 

The volume under review is a memorial to the late professor 
Bhattacharya by contributions from the pens of his pupils and - 
eminent professors both from India and abroad. The editors are 
to be congratulated’ in -bringing out this memorial volume in 
which there is a short biographical sketch of the professor and 
a short outline of his works given at the end. Professor Bhat- 
tacharya’s ‘Concept of Philosophy’ finds an able exposition in the 
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hands of professor Rasvihari Das in his, “Logic, Metaphysic, 
Religion.” According to Bhattacharya logical. differences in the’ 
field of philosophy are due to metaphysical differences and meta- 
physical differences are accountable by religious- differences.’ 
Professor Bhattacharya suggests that without religion’ there can 
be no metaphysics and without metaphysics there can be no logic. 

In other words every system! of logic implies a corresponding 
system of metaphysics and religion. In the words of Professor 
Bhattacharya, “Logic presents a system of. speech-created forms 
of meaning. There may be alternative systems, for logic pre- 
_ supposes metaphysic which ‘presents alternative theories. The 
fundamental disputes in logic are unayowed metaphysical dis- . 
putes..." The fundamental differences within logical theory 
are, as has been suggested, implicitly metaphysical, those in 
metaphysic are implicitly spiritual ard those in the theory of the 
secular are implicitly religious.” This is one of the most thought- 
provoking statements of professor Bhattacharya with regard to 
the origin of differences in the domain of philosophy and deserves 
due consideration especially by the rositivists who distrust meta- 
physics. Some of the other notable essays of the book which 
‘deserve careful reading are, Prof. S.K. Maitra’s ‘A new approach 
to Bradley’s philosophy’, Prof. Kalidas Bhattacharya’s ‘Objective 
attitude and Idealism’, Prof. J.N. Mohanty’s “The Principle of 
3. Modern Kant Interpretation’, and Prof. Murtie’s “The two Defini- 
* tions of Brahman in the Advaita’, and the ‘Unity of Man and 
Nature in East and West by Prof. Howard L. K aison, of the 
Iowa, University. 

The appendix IT. giving a brief account of the writings of 
Bhattacharya is most appropriate and we hope that the editors 
and admirers of the late professor would lose no time in bringing 
out all his works so as: to enable the younger generation to be 
acquainted with the thoughts of this great mind. We, however, 
warmly commend the volume to all intellectuals: of the ‘country 
-and in er to students of philosophy. 


K. C. PATI. - 
78 m l , i t. 
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It is the Yogin who must stand behind the political 
leader or manifest within him. | 
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When I say that the “Wise” should rule the world, 
it is not from a political but from z spiritual point of view. 

The various forms of government can remain as they 
are; that has only a secondary importance. But whatever 
be the social status of the mer who are in power, they 
should receive their inspiration from those who have 
realised the Truth and whose will is one with the 
Supreme’s Will. 
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ADNIENT 

The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss,. 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - ~- =- «= Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIALS* 


‘Tue MOTHER’S COMMENTARY 
ON | 
SRI AUROBINDO’S Thoughts and Aphorisms 


VI g 


“Late, I learned that when reason died, then wisdom 
was born ; before that liberation, I had only knowledge”. 


(NCE again I must repeat it to you that the form of these 
aphorisms is purposely made paradoxical, in order to 
give a little shake to the mind, just to awaken it so that it may 
make an effort for understanding. You must not take it literally. 
Some people appear concerned at the idea that reason must 
disappear if one is to become wise. It is not that, it is not at 
all that. 
Reason must no longer be the summit and the master. 


t Mother’s Weekly Talks to the Children of the Ashram 
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For a very long time, in life, before one possesses something 
that is like Knowledge, it is indispensable that Reason should 
be the maaster, otherwise you are a plaything of your impulses, 
fancies, emotional imaginations that are more or less unruly and 
you run the risk of going far away not only from wisdom but 
even from the knowledge necessary for good behaviour. But 
when you have succeeded in mastering the lower parts of your . 
being w:th the help of reason, the summit of ordinary human 
consciousness, then, if you want to go beyond the point, if -you 
want to be liberated from the ordinary life, ordinary thought, 
ordinary vision of things, you must, if I may say so, soar above 
the head of reason, not trample it under your feet with contempt, 
but make use of it as a footstool to climb higher, beyond it and 
arrive at something which cares little for its. decrees and can 
afford to be unreasonable, because it is a higher unreason, with a - 
higher light, something beyond the ordinary consciousness receiv- 
ing inspirations from high, very high, om the divine Wisdom. 

That is what it means. > 

As tor the knowledge of which Sri Aubado speaks here, 
it is the ordinary. knowledge, it is not the knowledge by identity ; 
it is whaz one can acquire by the ates by thought, by ordinary 
means, 

But once again,—besides we shall have occasion to return to 
the subject in subsequent aphorisms,—do not be in’a hurry to 
give up reason in the belief that you will immediately enter 
into wisdom; for, you must be ready before you can get into 
wisdom, otherwise, by abandoning reason you run the great 
risk of zetting into unreason,- which is rather dangerous. ` 
. Often in his writings, particularly in the Synthesis of Yoga, 
Sri Aurobindo puts us on our guard against the notion of some 
people who believe they can do yoga without a strict control 
over themselves and listen to all kinds of inspiration that lead 
to a dangerous- unbalance in which all their suppressed, hidden, 
secret desires are given a free play under the plea that they are 
_ free from ordinary conventions.and from the ordinary ‘reason, 
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One can be free only by soaring to the heights, very high 
above human passions. You Aave the right to be free only when. 
you possess a higher egoless freedom and when you have done 
with all desires and impulses. 

Nor, however, should people who are very ‘rational and very 
moral according to ordinary social laws, believe they are wise, 
because their wisdom is an ilcusion and carries no deep truth in 
ee or } | l 
You must be above the laws in order to be able to break 
them, you must be above tke conventions in order to be able 
to disregard them, you must- be above all rules and regulations 
in order to be able to look doewn upon them and the purpose of 
this freedom must never be a selfish, personal thing, the satis- 
faction of an ambition or the aggrandisement of one’s personality 
through a sense of superioricy, through contempt of others in 
order to stand above the herc and look upon it with condescen- — 
sion. Beware whenever you feel in yourself this sense of supe- 
riority, and you look at others ironically, with a vain air, saying, 
“I am no longer of that stuff”, then and there you are derailed 
and you run the risk of riabling into the abyss. | 

When you truly gain emtrance into wisdom, into the true | 
wisdom, of which Sri Aurobindo speaks here, there is no longer any- 
thing higher or lower, there is only a play of forces in which every- 
thing has its place and impcrtance, and if there is a hierarchy, 
it is a hierarchy of surrender =o the Supreme, it is not a hierarchy 
-of superiority in respect of what is below. 

With the human undecstanding, the human reason, the 
human knowledge you cannot find this hierarchy; the 
awakened .soul alone is able -o recognise another awakened soul 
and then the sense of supeciority disappears completely. 

The true wisdom comes only when the ego disappears and 
the ego disappears only wh2n you are ready to give yourself 
completely to the supreme Lord without any personal motive, 
without expecting any profit, you do it, because you ‘cannot do 
otherwise. 


THE ADVENT 
VII 


“What men call knowledge is the reasoned accept- 
ance of false appearances. Wisdom looks behind the 
veal and sees. Reason fixes details and contrasts. them, 
Reason divides, wisdom marries contrasts in a single 
harmony." “ 


All: that Sri Aurobindo says about knowledge, reason, las 
is meart to pull us out of the rut of ordinary thinking and, if 
possible, to give us a glimpse of the reality behind the appearances. 

Generally speaking, apart from a few rare exceptions, men 
are satisfied with observing more or less correctly what happens 
around them and at times within themselves and classifying all 
these observations according to one system or another of a super- 
ficial lcgic, and it is these systems, this organisation that they 
call “knowledge”. They have not the idea even, not even the 
beginning of a perception, that all these things that they see and 
touch aad feel and experience are false appearances and not the 
reality itself. 

It 33 a general, constant argument, “But I see it, I touch it, 
I sense it, therefore it is true’. On the contrary one should say, 
“I see t, I touch it, I sense it, therefore it must be false”. We 
are at two opposite ends and there is no way of understanding. 

For Sri Aurobindo true knowledge is précisely knowledge 
by iden-ity and wisdom is the state attained when one has the~ 
true knowledge. He says it here: Wisdom sees behind the veil 
of appearances, it sees the reality that is behind. And Sri Aurobindo 
underlires that when you define a thing with this superficial 
external knowledge, it is always through opposition to another; it is 
always by making a contrast that you explain the things you see 
and feel and touch and then you do not understand. 

~ Resson always opposes things against each other and compels 
you to make a choice. People having clear thought and reasoning- 
see all the. differences that are there between things. It is quite 
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remarkable that reason works enly by differentiating. It is because 
you see the difference between this thing and that, between this 
act and that, between this ofject and the other that you take a 
decision and reason does ite work. ` | 
Just so, the true knowle<ge, the knowledge by identity and 
the resulting wisdom see alwzys the point where all things that 
seem contradictory are harmemised, completed, forming a whol« 
perfectly coherent, coordinated, And that naturally changes wholly 
the point of view, the percepton and the consequences in action. 
The first step absolutely -ndispensable is not to repeat more 
or less mechanically and withcut knowing very well what one says, 
namely, “appearances are false’’; we say it because Sri Aurobindo 
has told us so, but after all we do not understand, and in spite of 
everything, when we want to xnow anything we continue to look 
at it, to observe and touch anc taste and smell, because we do not 
believe we have other means >f observation. It is only when we 
have the experience of the seversal of consciousness, when we 
_ have gone behind these things and feel and sense in an absolutely 
concrete manner the illusoricess of these appearances, that we 
begin to understand. But umless you have had the experience, 
you might read all the aphcrisms, repeat and learn them, and 
have trust, yet you do not hare the perception, it is not a reality 
for you. And these appearances alone would remain the sole means 
‘of coming into contact with the outside world and finding out ` 
what it is. At times you have to pass a whole life in order to learn 
how things are in their appeasance and you are considered a‘very 
cultured, intelligent person, full of knowledge if you have observed _ 
all that in detail and remembe= all you have observed or learnt. 
One can, at the most, when one has worked much, have a little 
action on these appearances, czange them just a little—that is how 
Science teaches you to handle- matter—but it is not a true change, 
and it is not a true power. And so long as you are in that state, 
you are thoroughly convinced that you can do nothing whatsoever 
to change your character; you feel you are captured in a kind of 
fatality which weighs heavy, you do not know whence or how. 
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One is born like that, born in that place or in that surrounding, 
with that character, one has to go through life as best as one can, 
accommodating oneself to things upon which one has not much 
influence, endeavouring to attenuate the inconveniences of one’s 
character without the power to transform it. You feel you are 
seized in a net, you are a slave of something which you do ignore, 
a plaything of circumstances and forces unknown to you, of a 
will to which you do not submit but which forces you. Even 
the most rebellious are slaves, for the only way to be free is to pass 
beyond the veil, see what is there beyond. When you have seen, 
then you can identify yourself and when you have identified 
yourself you have the key to the true transformation. 

We read, we try to understand, we explain, we try to know, 
‘but one single minute of true experience teaches us more than 
millions of words and hundreds of explanations. 

So the first question is : “Eow to have the experience >?” 

Go within yourself, that is the first step. 

And once you have succeeded in entering deep enough so. 
as to feel the reality of what is within, you enlarge yourself, widen 
f yourself progressively, systematically, to become as vast as the 
, universe and lose the sense of limits. _ 

These are the first two preparatory movements. 

And these two things must be done in as complete a calm 
. and peace and tranquillity as possible. This peace, this tran- 
quillity i in the mind produces silence, and ïn the vital, immobility. 
_ “This effort, this endeavour you must renew very regularly, 
persistently, and after a time, more or less long, you begin to 
perceive a reality different from that which you perceive in yous 
ordinary external consciousness. : 

Naturally, through the effect of Grace, suddenly an inner 
rending of the veil may take place and one can enter at once into 
_ the true truth; but even when that happens, if one is to get the 

full value and the full effect, one must keep oneself in a condi- 
` tion of inner receptivity, and for that, a day to oe interiorisation 
is indispensable. 
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“Either do not give the name of knowledge to your 
beliefs only, and of errcr, ignorance or charlatanism tọ 
the beliefs of others ; or do not rail at the dogmas of = | 
sects and their intolerance? 


The dogmas of the sects and the E TE. of religions 
come from this that sects md religions consider their beliefs 
alone to be knowledge and the beliefs of others to be error and 
ignorance or charlatanism. 

It is because of this simple movement that they erect into 
a dogma what they think as true and condemn violently what 
others think as true. That is -he meaning of the phrase. To think 
that one’s own knowledge 3s the only true knowledge, one’s 
own belief is the only true 5elief and that the belief of others 
is not true is to do precisezy what all sects and religions do, 

So if you do exactly as sects and religions do, then you have 
no right to mock at them. ‘ou are doing the same thing without 
noticing it, because that appears to you quite natural. And 
Sri Aurobindo precisely wanzs to make you understand that when 
you say, “We hold the trut= and what is not that is an error” 
(although you might not dare to say the thing in that crude way), 
. you do just the thing which all religions and sects do, 

If you look at yourself in a little objective way, you will 
see that all that you have learnt or thought, all that gave you the 
impression of being particusarly true and of capital importance 
has been erected by you as knowledge, spontaneously, without 
your noticing it and you are quite ready to contradict a different 
notion in others who say : ‘ No, no, it is like this, it is not like 
that”. 

If you look at yourself cosely, you understand the mechanism 
of this intolerance and you zan immediately stop all useless dis- 
cussions. So we come bac& to what I told you already once: 
the contact that you have zad with the truth of things, your 
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personal contact—a contact more or less clear, profound, vast, 
pure—might have given you, to you particularly an interesting 
and at times a decisive experienze, but because this contact has 
given you an experience of decisive importance, you must not 
imagine that it- is therefore a umiversal experience and the same 
contact will give the same experience to others. If you under- 
stand this, that it is purely a personal, individual, subjective 
matter, and it is not an absolute and general law, then you can 
no longer despise the knowledge of others or wish to impose 
your point of view and your experience upon them. That way 
you avoid all mental quarrels which are always altogether useless. 

Evidently, the first phrase can be taken as an advice, but 
Sri Aurobindo did not write it in that sense ; it was to make you 
conscious of the error that you commit yourself and in others 
condemn. 

It is a habit with people not only on this particular point 
but on all points. It is quite. remarkable that when you have 
a weakness for example, a ridiculous thing, a defect or an im- 
perfection that one has more or less naturally, you consider it 
very natural and it does not shock you, but as soon as the same . 
weakness, the same imperfection, the same ridicule is found in 
another person, it appears to you quite shocking and you say, “how 
is it, he is like that! but you do not notice that you are 
yourself “like that”. And then to the weakness and the 
imperfection you just add the ridiculousness of not perceiving it. 

One lesson to draw from it: when something in another 
person appears to you quite inadmissible or ridiculous—“How 
is it | he is like that, he behaves like that, he says things like that, 
he does ‘that’’—then tell yourself: “Yes, yes, but perhaps I do 
the same thing without perceiving it. I had better look within 
myself first before criticising another person, in order to be sure 
that I do not do the same thing exactly, with just a shade of 
difference”. And if you have the good sense and intelligence to 
do the thing each time you are shocked by the behaviour of an- 
other person, you will perceive that in life the relation with others 
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is as it were a mirror presen=d before us so that -we may see 
easily and clairvoyantly the weakness we carry in ourself. 

In a general, almost abselute way, the thing in others that 
shocks you is just the thing that you carry in yourself, more or 
less hidden, perhaps under an appearance a little different that 
permits you to have an illusion about yourself. It does not 
appear to you shocking while it is in you, but as soon as you 
see it in others it becomes monstrous. 

Make the experiment, it will help you much, much, and at’ 
the same time it will bring tc you in your relations with others, 
.a smiling tolerance; the good will that comes from comprehen- 
sion and that will very often pat an end to quite useless quarrels. 

You can live without di=puting. It appears funny to say 
that, because things being as they are, it would seem on the 
contrary that life is made for dispute, in the sense that the chief 
occupation of people who are together is to quarrel, openly or 
secretly. You do not always zome to words, nor to blows, for- 
tunately, but within there is a state of constant irritation, because 
you do not meet around you the perfection that you would like 
yourself to realise—which you find rather difficult to realise 
——but you find it quite natural that others should realise it. 

“How is it that they ace like that °”’...People forget the 
difficulties that they find in themselves in order not to be “like 
that” | 

Just try and you will sze! 

Look at everything with a benevolent siti, take as a kind 
of lesson for yourself things zhat irritate you, and you will live 
much more peacefully, and alsz much more effectively, for certainly 
a large percentage of energy =s wasted in the irritation that one 
feels in not finding in others the perfection that one would like- 
oneself to realise. 

You stop at the perfectioa that others should realise, but you 
are not often conscious of the goal that you yourself should 
pursue. If you are conscous of it, well then, begin by 
doing the work given to you, <hat is to say what you have to do, 
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realise without busying yourself with what others do, because, 
after all, that does not concern you. And the best way of taking 
the true attitude is simply to say to yourself : “all who are around 
me, all the circumstances of my life, all the people who are near 
me are the mirror that the divine Consciousness presents to me 
to show me the progress that I should make. All that shocks 
me in others, is the work that I have to do in myself”. 

And perhaps if one carried in oneself a true perfection one 
would find it out more often in others. 


NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 
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Att begins from the Divine, from the Eternal, from the 
Infinite, all abides in it alone and by it alone, all ends or 
culminates in the divine Etecnal and Infinite. This is the first 
postulate indispensable for our spiritual seeking—for on no 
other base can we found the highest knowledge and the highest. 
life. l E l 

All time moves in the Eternal; all space is spread .in the 
Infinite ; all creatures and creations live by that in them which is 
Divine. This is patently true of an inner spiritual but also proves 
in the end to be true of this cuter space and time. It is known to 
our inmost being that it lives because it is part of the Divine, 
but it is true also of the external and phenomenal creature com- 
pounded of ignorant Mind, blind life and subconscious Matter, 
A secret Self is the Alpha anc Omega of this manifested existence ; 
it is also the constant term the omnipresent X into which all 
things resolve separately or tcgether and which is their sum, their 
constituting material and their essence. All here is secretly the 
Divine, all is the Eternal, all is the Infinite. 

But this secret truth of things is contradicted by the world’s 
external appearances, it is denied by all the facts placed before 
us by our mind and senses, inconsistent with the sorrow and 
suffering of the world, inc=mpatible with the imperfection of 
living beings and the unchargeable inconscience of things. What 
‘then pushes the mind to affirm it ? What compels us to admit a 
seeing of things which is ir conflict with our outer seeing and 
experience ? 

For on the surface of zur consciousness and all around us 
there is only the temporal amd transient, only confined and finite, 
What seems largest to us finds its limit, what we assumed to be 
as enduring comes to an ezd; even this vast universe with its 
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masses of worlds upon worlds which seemed to stretch into 
infinity is convicted in the end of being only a boundless finite. 
Man czaiming to be a divine soul and an all-discovering intellect 
is brought up short by Nature’s. rude proof of his ignorance and 
incompetence and exhibits constantly in his thoughts the prone- 
ness tc self-confident error and faultiness, in his feelings and 
acts the pettiness, meanness and darkness or suddenly the abysses 
of falsehood or foulness or cruelty of his nature. In the manage- 
ment o7 this world the much that is undivine prevails easily over 
the litte that is divine or they are inextricaby mixed together. 
` The ideal fails in practice, religion degenerates quickly into a 
militant sectarianism, fanaticism or formality, the triumphant 
good turns into an organised evil. The Christian doctrine of 
the fall. the Indian idea of the wandering of the Soul into a cos- 
mic illtsion or the sceptic affirmation of an inconscient material 
Nature producing the freak of consciousness seems often to be 
the Kerael of the whole matter. 
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SRI AUROBINDO LITERATURE (IV) 
The Superman 


for a sadhaka of the supramental Yoga, as indeed of all 

Yoga, it is indispensable to have beforehand a right under- 
standing of the nature of the Goal of the path he is to tread. He 
should know, as precisely as possible, the full content of the Ideal, 
its implications immediate and eventual, so that no effort is mis- 
directed or wasted, no turn taken that would defeat the very 

purpose of the Journey.. 

The aim of this Yoga is to aai the boundaries of the 
imperfect mind in man-and to enliven in him a principle which is 
free from the limitations of mind, a faculty which is above the 
mind,—the supermind. Man is to grow into a superman. 

Now what exactly is meant by superman ? 

It goes without saying that a superman is not, as is commonly 
conceived or misconceived, simply a glorified edition of the ordi- 
nary man. A man whose powers and capacities are raised to an 
uncommon degree, towering high above his less fortunate fellow 
beings, dominating them by virtue of his superior might—this 
is the figure of the superman popularised by vitalist thinkers 
like Nietzsche. Such a man, it will be noted, remains still a 
man. Only his faculties have an enlarged sway; they continue 
to be centred round his ego which is now much more exaggerated. 
He is a veritable titan, Asura, whose role in the cosmic evolution 
is happily past. The superman of .our conception is one who 
has cultivated and perfected in their fullest amplitude and height 
the essential powers of his being on all its ranges of body, life, 
mind and soul but at the same time has purged himself of all the 
deformations of ego and ignorance and passed into godhood. 
He is risen above the reign of nature and enthroned himself in 
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the freedom of the soul from where he governs her activities. 
He is the master of his own being, svardt. 

He too governs the lives of. others but in another sense. 
He is one with thêm in the secrecies of their being, feels their 
heart-beats as ‘his own and pours his energies for their advance- 
ment. Freed from the bonds of the separative ego, he expands in 
his consciousness gathering into its fold the wide universe around. 
He holds all in his-clasp, not of power, but of love. He receives 
in his illumined being the movements of those around and returns 
them uplifted and charged with his transmuting vibrations which 
exert an incessant pressure on his environs moulding them in the 
likeness -of the Truth of his living. He is the world-ruler, samrdt. 

-He is no more subject to the law of Division which is charac- 
teristic of the rule of mind. In him the several principles of Exis- 
tence e.g., Knowledge, Love, Power, Unity, do not clash and < 
seek to suppress each other in their drive for exclusive expression 
as they do in the mind-governed damain of man. They develop, 
each into its fullness, and find their completion in the fulfilment of _ 
all. All see each other as the common petals of a budding rose: 
The many notes-struck by them fall into a rich harmony” and he 
reproduces in himself the eau of the cosmic -harp in the 
hands of God. 

This and no other is the signiticance of the superman. To 
this end must man work with a singleness of purpose, exercising 
his will enlightened by the growing light of the soul at every step, 
to eliminate all that belongs to the lower order of life and to 
choose -what leads to the higher, however difficult and arduous 
the course may be. But is he frée to choose ? Is man not, more 
truly, a leaf driven hither and thither by the gusts of universal 
forces ? Is he not just a creature under the goad of Karma, Fate, 
orges by himself and by Binet. P 
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_ There-is, says Sri Aurobindo, a truth in Fate, in determinismi. 

There is also, he adds, a truth in Free-will. Both are two move- 
ments of one Cosmic Energy puz out by the Divine Shakti at work. 
The universe is an expression >f a Will and all in it follows the 
lines of that Will for the execution of its Purpose. In this sense all 
is determined. But the Will ~orks through a hundred currents 
of its own formulation as Power, Energy that is many-tiered. In 
the individual it works most effectively through his sense of free- 
dom, freedom to choose and ect. This freedom of the individual 
is a device of the All-Will to effectuate itself. The will of the indi- 
. vidualis a segment of the Universal Will and what it works out is 
ultimately just what is assign=d to it in the larger Plan of the 
One Will. 

And yet, within certain limits the individual is free to choose. 
Even the compulsive factors in Nature, Heredity and Environ- 
ment which Modern Science emphasises to underline the rigid 
law of causation governing ths material world, are only elements 
that are provided by an All-sezing Intelligence to the free choice 
of the soul at every graded step of its evolutionary career. Once 
chosen these factors come ir-o their own operation, call it by 
whatever name. But it is the dul that chooses initially; it is again 
the soul that chooses its own destiny in future by means of the 
Karma it puts out at every Moment consciously. 

The individual will is a part of the Universal Will and the 
secret of progress lies in the discovery of harmony between thé 
two. As long as one chooses to act by his own ego-will regardless > 
of the demands of the greater Will there is friction, struggle and 
even catastrophe. But as one learns to identify oneself and make 
himself Its instrument the friction dissolves and a harmonious 
working is ensured. To awaken to this role of the instrument is 
then the first necessity. . 
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To the seeker of the truth of this Manifestation of the Divine, 
all work is work for the Divine and by the Divine. He perceives 
that for each work there is the Master of the Work, the Worker 
and the Instrument. He knows himself to be neither the Master 
nor the Worker. He is only the instrument. He equips himself 
as a ready and willing instrument whose sole aim is to serve as a 
perfect channel for the divine execution and whose whole joy is 
in the privilege of being so chosen. He learns to feel the inmost 
law of his nature, sets all the members of his being in tune with 
this demand of the soul and grows into a joyous conscious instru- 
ment of the real Worker who is none other than Nature. 

Nature that is All-Nature and of which his own nature is a 
special movement. Hers is the one Force that works and effectuates 
simultaneously in the individual and in the universe. The sadhaka 
awakens to this fact of One Nature within and without and gradually 
identifies himself with the infinite Force of All-~Nature. As his - 
consciousness widens and deepens in this Knowledgé, he becomes 
aware that it is not for herself that all work i is done by Nature but 
for One who is her Lord. 

He discovers the poise of the Lord on the heights of his being 
even as he came to recognise the dynamis of the Executrix-Nature 
in his own. It.is only when one will have Known and begun to 
live this triple truth of the Instrument, the Worker and the 
Master in his own being that he shall have the full joy of work, 

his share in the Lila of Manifestation. 


M. P. PANDIT 


THE DUAL BEING* 


HE “Last Poems” of Sri Aurobindo are the classic and 
mature expressions of the major realisations in the practice 
‘of Integral Yoga. Words here are “allowed to roll out into an 
illimitable wave of suggestion, breaking the hard limiting definite- 
ness of intellectual utterance’ but at the same time avoiding the 
haze of the luxuriant imagiration which ‘hides more in an iri- 
descent blaze than reveals whet it seeks to communicate. We have 
in these poems a spiritual concreteness and precision and the quality 
of style is best characterised by the terms ojas and prasama 
_ gambhirya. The aim of the poet is not so much to convey the 
reaction of the surface being—the mental and emotional apparatus ' 
—to the subliminal and superconscient depths and heights but to 
describe with the utmost accuracy of detail and impersonality 
these untrodden regions of consciousness. In fact, the centre of © 
gravity of the personality is shifted to those very heights and 
depths and these have become the native air and the natural habi- 
tation. The Shanti of these zones has invaded the mind and 
heart and they have become cne solid block of peace losing their 
normal tremor or trepidation at the unusual or the extraordinary _ 
but responding with alertness and sharing the- glory of these ` 
regions as their natural birthrizht. This is a new kind of aesthesis, 
the poetry not of emotion oz thought but of calm Vision, not 
even the emotional reaction to Vision but Vision of Vision. Per- 
' haps the only parallel in world literature is the ancient Upa- ` 
' mishadic utterance which was composed to take the sincere sadhaka ° 
to the very sanctuary of the 3rahman by Sravana, manana and 
mdidhydsana.. 


* Poem of Sri Aurobindo included in his Last Poems. 
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Yogic Sadhana has. its- beginning when man who is normally 
entrenched in his externalising consciousness gets discontented 
with its stress of transitory satisfactions and turns his gaze within 
_ to something deeper or higher and immortal in him—dyrtta- 
caksuh amrtatwam tcchan. Then he no longer considers the 
present organisation of his consciousness as the limit of his pos- 
sibilities or the sensible world the only field of experience— 
nayam loko asti na para iti man. Very often this is the natural 
result of and the response to the intimations of Immortality from 
within on the surface, the Grace of the Divine Antaryamin. ‘He 
who chooses the Infinite has been chosen by the Infinite.’ The 
behind and the beyond become so all-absorbing that they seem 
to be the sole reality and the surface life thoroughly unreal, only 
to be dissolved in death when the original momentum exhausts ` 
itself. An exclusive preoccupation with and concentration upon 
this state may lead to the experience of the Adwaitic Laya or 
Nirvana. But another, inclusive realisation is quite possible when 
one feels the simultaneous reality of the Surface and the Depths. 
The ordinary life stresses upon the reality of the surface while 
negating the Depths; the ascetic life emphasises the Depths and 
negates the surface. The basic foundation and initial major re- 
alisation of Integral Yoga is the sustained experience of the Truth 
of both and the need of each other for their combined fulfilment. 
The Kshara and the Akshara are the field and instruments for 
the play of the Purushottama. Sri Aurobindo’s sonnet on The 
Dual Being embodies this fundamental experience of Purna Yoga. 


ITI 
The poem begins with a stark and categorical enunciation of 
the reality of the two beings in man’s estate: 
«There are two beings in my single” self and goes on to 


describe and crystallise their nature and relationship. . 
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A Godhead watches Nature from behind 
At play in front wich a brilliant surface elf, | 
A time-born creature with a human mind. 


The Inner Being is an immortal and eternal Purusha who sees 
the play on the surface. The cuter being is the Ego or the smaller 
self involved in the game of life in Nature. It is indeed an elf, 
a dwarf, a tricky, froward, or fairy-like being. For every challenge 
from Cosmic Nature with her large and wide movements, it gives . 
its characterestically narrow and stunted response based on sepa- 
-rative consciousness. Endless are its locutions and subterfuges . 
and extraordinarily swift and 2lusive and fairy-like its movements 
with the faculties of man and Nature. Its marvellous capacity 
for deception and self-deception and ingenious ways of offence, 
defence and self-defence meke it brilliant. It is a time-born 
creature because it is the product in the evolutionary movement 
of the formation of conscious personality, born in time and subject 
to time for it has to come to an end the moment the -full-blown 
and true Purusha is manifested. Its instrument is the limited 
and very human mind. This spectacle of the Great Prakriti at 
play with the elusive little ego is naturally interesting and the inner 
Purusha enjoys it while witnessing it. But the word ‘watches’ 
indicates that He is not a mere passive witness indifferent to the 
whole scheme. He is interested in the play and seems to be waiting 
for the moment and the righ- conditions when He can intervene 
and fulfil his purpose of entry into Time. 

For He is the Inner Sovereign, not mere sdksi or anu- — 
manta but prabhu and wibhu. : 


Tranquil and boundless like a sea or sky, 

` The Godhead kncws himself Eternity’s son. 
Radiant his mind and vast, his heart as free; 
His will is a sceptze of dominion. 


A vast and unlimited consciousness is his very nature and any 
movement in it does not dssturb’ its equilibrium but a mighty 
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imperturbable positive Peace accompanies and interpenetrates 
even the dynamism. Heisthe delegate of the Transcendent Puru- 
shottama beyond Time, thé.child of the Mother of Infinite Cons- . 
ciousness, Aditi and the Knowledge of his true nature is self- 
existent. His instruments partake of his divinity—a mind full 
of the light of Truth’ and wide enough to extend 'and know by 
identity whatever should be known, a heart with the same freedom 
of unlimited- expansion and power of love and a will with an 
absolute and almighty power of rule and execution and govern- 
ment of the empire of Nature. He is the King of kings destined 
` to rule with Knowledge, Love and Power the kingdom of Prakriti. 
He is the luminous and fully-Conscious Personality and therefore 
the divine counterpart and fulfilment of the Ego whose nature 
and movements form a complete contrast to His swabhava. 


The smaller self by Nature’s passions driven, | 
Thoughtful and ‘erring learns his human task; 
All must ‘be known and to that Greatness given 
This mind and life, the mirror and the mask. 


The Ego is a slave of Nature and is helplessly subject to the 
modes and moods ‘of Nature—its mode of poise or balance or 
comparative light, or restless dynamism without any settled issue 
or result, or ignorant somnambulance or sleep,—Sattwa, Rajas 
and Tamas. Its attempt at increased awareness of life in Nature 

is indeed a hard labour fraught with many errors and doubtful 
 cogitations. Its work'is an obscure groping towards understanding, 
not a quick and easy grasp. It is a child learning with difficulty 
its lessons—thoughtful and erring. But this work of becoming 
increasingly conscious and aware of Prakriti.is a work that has to. 
be done and there is no escape from it; but a secret compulsion 
from within sets the ego on this dolorous. way after every apparent 
failure. ‘All must be known’. For the Ego is an obscure delegate 
and vassal of the ‘Inner ‘Sovereign. Without the work of the 
Ego, Nature would remain: an unorganised, inchoate mass of 
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consciousness. The Ego is therefore the helper in evolution so 
long as it. wins from Universal Nature-small bits of organised 
territory to its sovereign . Godhead. It:becomes a bar only when 
it arrogates to itself what showld rightly be offered to the Divine 
Guest within. To become fully conscious of mind and life and 
to offer them free and whole o His. Will is its duty. For He has 
the secret of transformation o- mind and life. The mind is “the 
mediator between: the Supe-conscient and the Inconscient”— 
a mirror.to reflect life faithful y to the Higher Consciousness and | 
the light of the Upper Hemisphere. to the triple world of Ignorance. 
And life itself is only a mask or. it contains within itself the very 
Sachchidananda it seems to. b= the negation of, therefore making 
the whole of the scheme of Cesmic evolution a Lila of the Divine 
Antaryamin and Sutradhara. 


As with the figure of a symbol dance _ 
The screened Omriscient plays at Ignorance. 


As Sri Aurobindo explains it “Thoughts and Glimpses” :— 
Man seeks at first blindly and does not even know that he 
is seeking his divine self; for he starts from the obscurity of material 


Nature and even when he begins to see, he is long blinded by the . ` 


light that is increasing in hin. God too answers obscurely to his 
search : He seeks and enjoys man’s blindness like the hands of a 
little child that grope after ts mother. 

God and Nature are like a boy and girl at play and in love. 
They hide and run from eaci other when glimpsed so that they 
may be sought after and chssed and captured.. 

‘Man is God hiding himself from Nature so that he may 
‘possess her by struggle, insistence; violence and surprise. 

God is universal and transcendent Man hiding himself from 
his own individuality in the human being’ 

Or, in the epic lines cf ‘Savitri’: 


All here where each thing seems its lonely self. 
. Are-figures of the scie transcendent One : 
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Only by him they are, his breath is their life; 

An unseen Presence moulds the oblivious clay. 

A playmate in the mighty Mother’s game, 

One came upon the dubious whirling globe 

To hide from her pursuit in force and form. 

A secret spirit in the Inconscient’s sleep, 

A shapeless Energy, a voiceless Word, 

He was here before the elements could emerge, 

Before there was ligkt of mind or life could breathe. 
- Accomplice of her cosmic huge pretence, 

His semblance he turns to real shapes 

And makes the symbol equal with the truth : 

He gives to his timeless thoughts a form in Time. 


Iy 


We have in the first section of the third chapter of the Mun- 
daka Upanishad the record of a very similar realisation and no 
wonder, because the Yoga of the Upanishads is based on a large 
and comprehensive affirmation of the simultaneous reality and 
purposive relationship of the Timeless and Time. 


“Two birds, beautiful of wing, close companions, cling to 
one common tree; but of the two one eats the sweet fruit of the 
tree, the other eats not but watches his fellow. 

The soul is the bird that sits immersed on the one common 
tree; but because he is not lord he is bewildered and has sorrow. 
But when.he sees that other who is the lord and beloved, he knows, 
that all is His greatness and his sorrow passes away from him. 

When, a seer, he sees the Golden-hued, the maker, the Lord, 
the Spirit who is the source of Brahman, then he becomes the 
knower and shakes from his wings sin and virtue; pure of all 
stain he reaches the supreme identity. 

This is the life in things that shines manifested by all these 
beings; a man of knowledge coming wholly to know this, draws 
back from creeds and too much wrangling. In the Self his delight, 
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at play in the Self, doing works.—the best is he among the knowers 
of the Eternal. 

The Self can always be ron by truth, by self-discipline, by 
integral knowledge, by a life of surity,—this Self that is in the inner 
body, radiant, made all of ligé- whom, by the perishing of their 
blemishes the doers of askesis behold. 

It is Truth that conquers and not falsehood; by Truth was 
stretched out the path of the surney of the gods, by which the 
sages winning their desire ascerd there where Truth has its Supreme 
abode. 

-Vast is That, divine, its form unthinkable; it shines out subtler 
than the subtle : very far and farther than farness, it is here close 
to us, for those who have vzsion it is even here in this world; 
it is here hidden in the secre= heart.” 
and in the second section zf Chapter Two: 


“A mental being, leader vf the life and the body, has set a 
heart in matter, in matter he has taken his firm foundation. By 
its knowing the wise see everywhere around them That which shines 
in its effulgence, a shape of Sliss and immortal. 

The knot of the heart strmgs is rent, cut away are all doubts, 
and a man’s works are spent and perish, when is seen That which 
is at once the being below azd the Supreme. 

In a supreme golden shea-h the Brahman lies, stainless, without 
parts. A Splendour is That, It is the Light of Lights, It is That 
which the self-knowers knew. . 

There the sun shines not and the moon has no splendour and 
the stars are blind; there thes= lightnings flash not, how then shall: 
burn this earthly fire ? All that shines is but the shadow of his 
shining; all this universe is =ffulgent with his light. 

All this is Brahman immmortal, naught else; Brahman is in 
front of us, Brahman behind us, and to the south of us and to the 
north of us and below us ard above us; it stretches everywhere. 
All this is Brahman alone, <1 this magnificent universe.” 

(Sri Aurobindo’s trancations in Eight Upanishads.) 
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The study of each poem is enriched by a comparison with the 
other ard the similarities in content, style and images are very 
close. Perhaps the only difference is in the greater stress in Sri 
Aurobindo’s sonnet on the Samarpana (surrender) as a prelude to 
Transfo-mation, for this poem naturally points to another sonnet— 
The Inner Sovereign—though the Upanishad does not negate 
its possrbility. 


V 


The form of the sonnet where there is ‘a progression like 
the pressing of waves to the shore, with the finality of arrival 
swift to a closing couplet’ is eminently suited to the crystallisation 
of a stage in Sadhana. It is ‘a moment’s monument’. Its complex 
rhyme scheme echoing the sound backwards and forwards leading 
to a final stabilised state is the outward embodiment of the visionary 
state of the poet first dwelling on the different aspects of the reali- 
- gation scught to be communicated and reaching a satisfied culmi- 
nation at the end in the clinching close. The utility of this short 
meditation to the sadhaka 1s immense. ‘Poetry is the sensuality 
of the Soirit’ and to soak oneself in this “sensuality” is to make 
oneself ready to receive His Grace. To drop a syllable of this 
supreme utterance into one’s pure and receptive consciousness 
and watch its reverberations and finally to surrender oneself to 
the Consciousness behind the utterance, so revealed, are an easy 
canter to the goal of the path. This process of Rajayogic Samyama 
—Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi—blended with the Devotion 
and reliance on the Yogashakti of the Guru will give him initially 
a glimpse of the realisation which would be followed by a period 
of preparation by life and tapasya and purification only to end 


. - in sustaired identity with the state described in the poem. This is 


the whole secret of Parayana, Adhyayana and Anusandhana. The 
Upanishad of the Integral Yoga has been given by the Yogeswara 
and what remains to be done is to follow the injunction of the 


. Seer of the Mundaka :- 
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“Take up the bow of the Upanishad, that mighty weapon, 
set to it an arrow sharpened br adoration, draw the bow with a 
heart wholly devoted to the centemplation of That, and O fair 
son, penetrate into that as thy target, even into the Immutable.” | 


M. V. SEETARAMAN 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE MOTHER 
(Continued) 
THE NEw EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP* 


(| HE New Schools of the last decade of the nineteenth century 

and the first decade of the twentieth can be said to mark 
the beginning of the New Education movements in the West. 
All over the Western world, there arose a number of educational 
institutcons with a wider outlook, a revolutionary spirit, and new 
methods of teaching and organisation. Each of these institutions 
chose its own way, which was by no means on all fours with the 
ways amd methods of others, but what bound them together was 
the perception and feeling that the school must be for the child, 
and noz the child for the school; that a great freedom must be 
given to each individual child to follow its own nature, its specific 
bent anc aptitude, and order its own educational life; that the 
innate nature of the child must determine the nature of the edu- 
cation :t must receive; and that the old-world relation between 
the teacher and the student must be completely reversed in order 
that a free relation of mutual affection and respect and a sense of 
co-operation might develop in its place. Many of these pioneer 
institutions were more or less influenced by Rousseau and his 
disciples, but they also struck out into new paths of teaching and 
organisation. Almost all of them laid particular stress on the 
individuelity of the child, and its unfettered development. A 
scientific approach to individual education was initiated by some 
doctor-educators like Dr. Montessori in Italy, Dr. Decroly in 
Belgium, Dr. Claparede in Switzerland etc. 


* I am indebted to the Year Baok of Education, 1957, for much of the historical data 
incorporeted in this article. 
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As I have already said, the New Education movement 
received its first greatest stimulus from the first world war. But, 
unfortunately, along with the stimulus, it received also a dis- 
figuring twist. The respect for the individuality of the child, 
which had been the well-spring of its theories, was overshadowed 
by a feverish insistence on “‘netional recovery and advancement”, 
and “the -promotion of a peece-making understanding of inter- 
national relations.” The core had, alas, to be sacrificed for the 
safety of the crust. The great promise of the start was buried under a 
clutter of superficial and momertary interests,and the hectic pursuits 
_ of national egoism. And because hot war or cold war has never ceased 
to harry mankind since, education has never had any chance to 
revert to its original principles. It will, in fact, never have, so long 
as it toes the line of power-blinded and unscrupulous politics. 

In 1921, a number of educationists of different nationalities 
met in Calais, founded the New Fellowship, and drew up the 
following remarkable constitu-ion : 

“‘r) The essential aim of all education is to prepare the child 
to see and realise in hts own lije the supremacy of Spirtt.1 Whatever 
other view the educator may take, education should aim at main- 
taining and increasing spiritual energy in the child. 

2) Education should respect the child’s individuality. This 
individuality can be developed only by means of a discipline 
which sets free the spiritual powers within him.* 

3) The studies and indeed the whole training for life should 
give free play to the child’s innate interests—the interests which 
awaken spontaneously in him and find their expression in the 
various manual, intellectual, esthetic, social and other activities. 

4) Each age has its own special character. For this reason 
individual and collective disciplines need to be organised by 
the children themselves in collaboration with their teachers. 
These disciplines should maxe for a deeper sense of individual 
and social responsibility. 


1 & * Italics are mine. 
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5) Selfish competition must disappear from education and 
be repEced by the co-operation which teaches the child to put 
himself at the service of the community. 

6) Co-education—meaning instruction and education in com- 
mon—dcoes not mean the identical treatment of the two sexes, 
but a collaboration which allows each sex to exercise a TENA 
influence on the other. 

7) The New Education fits the child to become not only a 
citizen capable of doing his duty to his neighbours, his nation, 
and humanity at large, but a human being conscious of his personal 


dignity.” 


We cannot help expressing an unqualified admiration for 
this excellent constitution, which embodies the original ideals of 
the New Education Fellowship. One could not, indeed, expect 
a more idealistic constitution from an age of scientific materialism, 
in which to speak of Spirit (as the Constitution does) is to expose 
oneself to the charge of superstition, and to esteem spiritual values 
is to be considered a fogey or a throw-back. But what on earth 
did the framers of the constitution really. mean by its first two 
articles > No doubt, they sprang from inspiration, but were they 
at all. understood by the framers themselves ? If they had been 
acted upon, modern education would have not only recovered the 
glory of Platonic idealism, but even enriched it by the modern 
spirit o? scientific research and technological perfection, and 
raised it into a dynamic integrality of fulfilment of which Plato 
himself had scarcely any clear conception. But that was not to 
be. Sciznce, unrestrained by any spiritual and moral principles, 
mastering man and not mastered by him, had to be allowed to 
drink th= cup of its triumph to its bitter dregs. The social and 
material considerations outweighed the spiritual, and the first 
two artizles of the constitution remained a dead letter, so far 
as the practical programmes of education, drawn up by the 
members of the New Fellowship, were concerned. 

In another conference, held at Elsinore, eight years after 
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that of Calais, there were tro thousand representatives from 
fifty nations, and Michael Szdler remarked about it that the 
Fellowship had become “the most vitalised body which exists 
in the world for the investigetion of new methods of teaching 
and for the recording of experience gained in all lands in the 
fascinating and urgently needed task of adapting education to 
new social tdeals.”1 The remerk is interesting, inasmuch as it 
proves that the spiritual ideal. embodied in the first two articles 
of the original constitution, had already been thrown overboard, 
perhaps as being unpractical. and social ideals were accepted 
as the sole guiding principles in education. Good citizenship, 
instead of the flowering and perfection of the innate nature of 
the individual, came to be regarded as the crown of educational 
success. But this climb-down went unnoticed in the general 
distraction of the war-torn society. 

In another conference of the Fellowship, held at Nice 1932, . 
it was declared that the present crisis “calls for a concentration 
of all the efforts that are beixz made for an educational revival 
over the whole world.” The school was sought to be used every- 
where as an instrument of social betterment. The American 
delegates to the conference led particular stress on the use of 
education as the means. of “sczial reconstruction,” which meant, 
in the then state of general unrest and flurried insecurity, vamping 
up education to repair the phrsical and psychological damages of 
the war. It meant, besides, something infinitely worse. It was, 
in fact, flinging the doors o- education wide open to politics 
and the swarming socio-econ=mic forces under its sway. The 
result was that politics promptly rushed in, and permeated the 
whole sphere of education. `t could not be otherwise. Social 
reconstruction, under the urgent pressure of a desperate political 
situation, and without any, scolimating ideal of social morality, ` 
can mean only one thing : it :s letting social life be seized and 
distorted. by exigent political and economic factors: And, so, 


1 The italics are mine. 
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naturally enough, the next change that took place in education, 
just after the second world war, was the introduction of the ideal 
of the democratic way of life. Now, democracy is an essentially 
political concept, and its penetration into education, whatever 
social bearings it may have had, could not fail to give a definite 
political twist to the educational ideal. Of course, this democratic 
ideal had been already established in American education; all 
that it did now was to cross the Atlantic and possess itself of the 
mind of Europe. Education for democracy, at its birth in America, 
was more or less, individualistic, thanks to the influence of Rous- 
seau and Pestallozi. Francis W. Parker, a Pestallozian, pro- 
claimed in 1891: “The spontaneous tendencies of the child 
are the records of unborn divinity ; we are here, my fellow teachers, 
to understand these tendencies and continue them in all these 
directions, following nature.” But the greatest credit for trying 


to reinforce the strain of individualism in American education 


goes to G. Stanley Hall. His aim was to make the school child- 
centred, and he contented that the curriculum of the school should 
be determined by the data of the child development. But the 
American way of life always tends to contravene the true indi- 
. vidualistic strain, practicalism, socialisation and ‘conformism 
being its characteristic traits. Much of what Hall had done 
was negatived by John Dewey, whose “reformism” revived the 
conformist tendency, and rendered education community-centred, 
in which social or crowd psychology came to dominate and even 
direct the development of the individual. The individual was 
expected to conform to changing social patterns, and allow him- 
self to be moulded by them. Society engulfied the individual. 
It is true that the individual cannot, and should not, develop 
in insularity, and that the right balance has to be found between 
the individual and the community, in order to evolve a harmonious 
social order. But America has never been able to find this balance. 
As Fay Adams says in his 1928 Report of the Educational Policies 
Commision on the Purposes of Education in American Democracy : 
“We must have a unitary personal-social concept of the child 
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which squares with reality, and which permeates and directs our 
educational thinking and planning .... It is the task of education to 
find the formula for uniting the individual and the society in a bar- 
monious relationship.” But thisformula has never been discovered. 

It must be borne in minc that the true development of the 
individual from the centre or core of his being can never result 
in insularity or self-centredne:s. The spiritually developing indi- 
vidual finds himself transcending his egoistic boundaries and em- 
bracing the whole world in his consciousness. He seeks his fulfil- 
ment not only in himself, but equally in others. The individual 
can be said to be perfectly evclved only when, liberated from his 
egoistic self, he identifies hinself ‘with the whole world. But to 
tear him up from his roots and graft him upon the social tree is to 
harm -both the individual anc the society. The Western mind, 
not being spiritual, that is to <ay, integral, in its approach to life 
or education, has missed the secret of the true relation between 
the individual and the community, and sacrificed the natural 
growth of the individual to tke fickle demands of society. It has 
forgotten the historical fact that it is always the individual who is 
the pioneer of progress and perfection. Sacrifice of the individual 
is the sacrifice of the very lever of social or national progress. 

It is, therefore, not at all surprising that social reconstruction, 
into the service of which eduzation was so precipitately pressed,. 
has been a signal failure. We:tern society, particularly American 
society, is in a worse plight tocay than ever before. Benighted and 
bewildered, restless and unhappy, it is running like mad after the 
elusive pleasures of life, almos lost to any redeeming sense of the 
. higher values of existence. _mmorality, crimes, delinquencies, 
neurosis, mental disorders are the order of the day. Education 
now finds it too hard for it t save the society for whch it was 
made to deviate from its trte path. 

So, as we have seen, education for democracy was somewhat 
individualistic in the beginnirg in America, and then it became 
socialistic or community-centced, saddled with social obligations 
and responsibilities. Next, it became political and militaristic 
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or Staze-centred—a consummation which was implicit in the very 
first p2netration of politics into education. This last phase is no 
where so prominent as in America, but it has already cast its omi- 
nous shadow over the whole of Europe, and even over parts of 
Asia. _t is the- greatest threat ever posed to education, for in the 
name ef democracy, education is being hitched to the cog-wheels 
of the political and military policies of the State. Students are 
being openly called upon to take up those scientific and techno- 
logical lines which will help nuclear research, the invention and 
improvement of armaments, or the manufacture of war materials. 

Education is no longer free—it is fettered, conditioned, and 


` harnessed to political ends. 


The Unesco, enlisting the active co-operation of the New 
Education Fellowship, has injected a considerable dose of its 
politics into it, and, as a consequence, we find the Fellowship, 
giving ~he go-bye to its cardinal concerns, and, to a certain extent, 
playing the physician to the casualties of modern civilisation, with 
the psychological nostrums of group-dynamics, attitude-change, 
mental therapy etc. No doubt, it retains-a veneer of the old ideal, 
but the veneer. has worn very thin, and the political.and military 
exigencies of the moment, highlighted by the powers that be, are 
torturicg the educational ideals to hideous shapes. 

In the countries where educetion has not been geared to war 
preparations, it has been given ovez to State industrialism. Students 
are lured to industrial lines, irrespective of their individual bent 
and ap-itude. The lure of money, position, power and honour 
override all other considerations. The spiritual, moral, and cul- 
tural idzals of education have been flung to the winds. The ideal 
of rearing a generation of youths who will shed glory upon their 
country and culture by their wisdom and character, ‘nobility and 
dignity, courage and resourcefulness, and, above all, by.attaining . 
to the full stature of their manhood, seems to have been quietly 
shelved. so that the universities may turn out, to the satisfaction 
of the State, truck-loads of scientists, engineers, mechanics, and 
technicians. We find it convenient to forget the fact that culture 
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kas declined ‘and morality suffered a set-back in. inverse ratio 
to the rise of science and indus-rial technology. Wars have become 
immensely more destructive, cruelty more rampant and coldly 
devastating, and peace and happiness have ceased to haunt 
even our dreams. It cannot be denied that a most cramped and 

debased education ‘is resporsible for this cultural impasse. 
It is, indeed, distressing how, warped and perverted, educa- 
tion has been constrained to serve as a hand-maid to ideological 
indoctrination, and political. social and military propaganda;+ 
how, instead of making for the freedom of the individual—freedom 
of thought and expression, end freedom to grow into harmony 
and happiness—it is made to =stter human thought, poison human 
feelings, and pervert human will, and yoke them to the service 
of mean and unworthy ends. since the politicians rule every walk 
‘of modern life, and decide tae fate of the peoples of the earth; 
this atrocious exploitation of sducation goes almost unchallenged. 
Blind perversity and aggressive egotism are left free to make 
havoc of the treasures of Fiman culture, and drag humanity 
from crisis to crisis through a progressive attrition of its inner 


` resources. 


And still all is not yet lost. Education is not doomed to a 
total shipwreck. The darkness of extinction is not the destiny of 
man. There is hope; there is even a glimmer of certitude behind 
the present chaos. There is < seething discontent with the results 
of modern education. And Listory teaches us that discontent is | 
the mother of deliverance. There is, moreover, a sincere, though 
spasmodic, searching of hear-—not, of course, among the power- 
drunk politicians, who have grown callous—a germination of new 
ideas, and an unrelaxed enthusiasm for experiment:and research, 
even in the teeth of an almos~ universal apathy or antipathy. Such 
_ ardour and earnestness, sucz resolute and persistent will, such 
unstinted expenditure of ccnstructive energy, cannot surely go 


` 


1 Russia and China are the most alaring examples of it. 
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are assembled today to celebrate the 87th Jayanti of the 
Seer of the New Age o- the. Prophet of the superman, Sri 
Aurobindo. This also happens to be the birthday celebration of 
- New India, the Free India for which Sri Aurobindo fought and 
lived and achieved through the tapasya or Yoga. This coincidence 
of the two birthdays is a divir2 one and so was it considered by 
Sri Aurobindo himself as the zanction of God to his first dream 
necessary for the realisation Œ his second dream, the dream of 
supramental humanity. His pessing away nine years ago has only 
accentuated the realisation of that dream. His spirit is moving 
and shaping the lives of innumerable individuals and it is not a 
little due to the loving service © the Mother who has been carrying 
on the Sri Aurobindonian burden and tradition illustriously. 
During the past ninety years many mighty events have hap- 


pened.in India and the world. A very great age of science and ~ | 


economic and political history emerged and has reached peaks of 
achievement which no amount of criticism of materialism that has 
‘animated it can close its eyes to. The success of materialism is 
solid and even philosophy has become a handmaid of such shifts 
of the needs of the age. Side >y side however mystic minds who 7 
saw the threat to spirituality in the areas of commerce and politics. 
dominated by materialistic scence and hedonistic goals, saw in 
this development an opportunity to transform these trends into 
vehicles of a higher consciozsness that could wield power over 
the course of cosmic history. Their vision sub specie eternitatis 
saw the great possibility of historic materialism ‘and scientism 
towards divine evolutionism which had been — through the 


* Address delivered at the 15th oor 1959 celebration under the auspices of Srj 
Aurobindo Pathamandir, Calcutta. ‘ 
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ages of natural, emergent and creative evolutionisms. Such then 
is the slow interweaving of the threads of materialism and mysti- 
cism, which we have been witnessing in the movements known to 
us as Theosophy, Christian Science, and Sri Aurobindo’s divine 
-evolutionism. 

The old order has been PAA and rudely shaken. The new 
order has been slowly defining its goals hesitantly and experimental- 
ly. Morals and ethical values are in the crucible. A new ethical 
theory is the neéd; and pragmatism does not provide except social . 
and ‘relativistic ideals. Small traditions built round ‘closed’ ethos 
or cultures are finding their dissolution. 

_- This is an age that has also seen the collapse of empires and ` 
old regalia. This is an age that sought to erect new foundations 
for democracy that was by ancient thinkers dismissed as self- 


oa contradictory to human nature and utopian. The impossible ideal 


_. was sought for. under the wings of science and evolution. A great 
thing indeed in an age when men of vision called for the birth 
of the Hero (Carlyle), the Obermann, Superman, and Messiah | 
and Avatar, and who worshipped such men as Napolean, Hitler, 
_. -Mussoliri and other dictators who seemed to satisfy the craving 
_ for being worshipped and worshipping. As one critic! in the hey- 
day of Dictatorships in the period between 1930-1940 wrote, it 
is not so much the dictators tending to become scupperers-and it 
is not so much an act of unfaith in the extraordinary man but the | 
faith in the: ‘ordinary man” that makes democracy a tremendous 
force. — | 
That our extraordinary men of this. age have fully justified 
`~ disbelief in them is a fact of capital importance. Mankind is sick 
of them. When the great thesis of superman was put forward 
gs a biological desideratum or a spiritual fulfilment of man the 
world climate was all in its favour but the abortive manifestations 
of the same in the personalities of the political adventurers who 
behaved already: as being ‘beyond all good and evil’ and ‘above 


-4 Y. Y. in New Statesman and: Nation (July 1934.) 
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| morals meant for men’ had led to firm disillusionment. Supermen 


came under a cloud and there are no signs that it is passing. In — 
the meanwhile the people or Gemocracy of the people seeks to be 
stepping into the scupperers’ shoes. Indeed we have been dis- 


, covering a new phenomenon—that the word ‘people’ has hardly 


a reality, for behind all the cemouflage there are intriguing men . 
who seize power and hold it *for the people’. Dictatorship con-. 
tinues in a new garb. It is tte inevitable phenomenon of power 


` that it should be tied up in tke hands of one or a few and never 


' the all. The eclipse of the superman today only shows that the - 
. types of supermen we got so far or who were thrown up have not - 


_ been truly such. Sri Aurobirdo when he criticised Nietszche’s 


Superman perhaps ‘hardly vicualised that he would have expe- 


' rimental verification of his cr-ticisms. There is all the difference 


ee 


between god-consciousness ind asura-consciousness.. Mankind 
has chosen not to have the latter. Does it need the other ? If not, 
can it ever realise the truly significant choice of democracy as 


_ the self-rule of the ordinary man ? Man has been built from below. 


me e 


He carries within him what >ur evolutionists have discerned as. 
strains of his materialistic, plentistic, antmalistic past. Some have 
withered as not so very useful but some others have been persisting . 


even vestigially. Maybe ther> is an inner secret in such persis- 


tency of tendencies and orgens. He has been discerning farther . 
shores of being, as and when he had arrived at a particular. stage. 
He has been given the cred:t for being able to adapt himself. . 
This capacity to adapt himself to his new surroundings. though 
apparently biological and pleced in the life-impulse is not all. 
There is a stage when man dscerns that not all kinds of adapta- 


. tion give meaning and value to life. Life itself discovers other - ; 
‘values to be its need than m=re persisting in .avegetative stupor `. 
_ or animal turpitude. It is ths apprehension of: higher than. life .. 


which life discerns however umconsciously that leads to the widen- 


ing of its horizons. Mind itself presages the same and seeks the.. i 


supermind on vyfidna and tke. änanda as its fulfilment. It is of 


- course not to be expected that it has the full apprehension of what `.. 
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they are but it has the glimpse that enchants and encourages it 
to more forward or upward to it. This becomes its goal or ideal. 
All ideals are indeed in the last resort forms or functions that go 
to satisfy, assuage, complete or fill up.the individual and such are 
true idzals that can really satisfy and others are false or chimerical 
when :hey cannot justify their claims. Indeed man has at his 
stage discovered that certain values are just chimerical. Indeed 
at one stage in India and elsewhere the world with all its glamour 
for wealth, sex and desires and power, and lordship, indeed all - 
thie bazic perfections of Godhead such as atfvarya, virya, tejas, 
_ Sakti, Eala and jftana have turned out to be chimerical. ‘They are — 
virtues for the divine not the human—alas. The theory of illusion 
of the world is a reactive metaphysics of disillusionment of the 
threefo.d aims of man—dharma, artha and kama. One. virtue 
however was left with no content at all—namely, freedom itself 
from the snare of the world and its allurements. 

_Hewever a modern reappraisal of the situation demanded a 
new.ard radical approach to the problems of human existence 
siùce al ancient and modern solutions have tended to fail after 
initial success. To this situation Sri Aurobindo prougae. a radical 
integial. vision. | 

Sri Aurobindo nearly forty two years ago in his Renatssance 
in Indic spoke about the eternal and permanent features of Indian 
Culture and stated that though they are spirituality, prolific abun- 
dance cf life and energy and strong intellectuality, yet it is the 
first that is the directing principle in all her adventures in the 
_ fields. cf science and arts, logic and intellectuality. Truly her 

' spiritua_ity is basically related to the search for the infinite freedom — 
coupled with the harmony of the whole. They never could fall 
apart from one another. In a sense here is an organic unity and 
organic infinity which is the supreme characteristic of Indian 
spirituaity. Whatever trends of secularism were there—they 
_ - have always been and still continue to be, even in India of today 
“and once again,—they are just partial views of reality 
‘or goals, chosen for pragmatic attainments. They always lapsed 
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into inanities and puerilities. However’ the fundamental inte- 
grality of the Indian spiritval ‘consciousness even during the 


periods of ma@yavdada and othe- worldliness, revealed itself through ` 


the abundant multifarious urge for the infinite in the ‘finite’; the 
process of infinitising the finit has been one of the chief or domi- 
nant notes of great and eternal Art and nowhere has this. been 
expressed than in Indian Art. Nor is it uniform multiplicity of 
manifestations. The very diversity of the manifestations of the 
Infinite in the finite many -eveals that no real frontiers could 
be raised between the finite and the Infinite. 

Already in those days Sri Aurobindo anticipated that the 
fascination of the Indian mind for western modes of thought and 
action and dress would pass away: and throw up the resources of 
the Spiritual India to the froat. It appeared for a while that that - 
anticipation would be justified. Forces indeed there were at the 
time that promised the reversal of the trend of europeanising of `- 
India or occidentalising of tae Orient. However now it appears 
it was an optimism that is anproved by events after the world 
war II and the clock has been put back because of the so-called 
need to meet a global perspective. 

A more basic return to Spiritual India that is the mother of 
the Universal culture is the need. Sri Aurobindo’s call for the 
restoration of satya and rta .s indeed the call to dharma of the 
individual and the Divine in Yoga. . 

Today the problem o= Indian crisis is being diagnosed 
more accurately, as not ony comprising svade&, svardjya but 
also svadharma and svdatantrya. . These are basic concepts that 
have been most powerful in maintaining the unique tradition 
of India that realised wonderfully the harmony between cosmic 
dharma and individual dhama and value and worth that can 
only be realised in the context of his freedom. Sri Aurobindo 
saw most clearly that true spirituality depends on the significant 
metaphysical truth realised and practised by the ancient seers 
—the eternal manyness of the eternal One Being. The individual 
souls in a sense are the eternal many related to or inherent in . 
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or basically inseparable from or organic to the One Reality known 
to Indian Upanishadic thought as Brahman. That the basic 
reality cannot be reduced to the mere abstract or absolute One 
nor coud it be retained as a fulgurated many but only as many 
in’ one and one. in many. This is the truth to, which Sri 
Aurobiiio had drawn our attention as inherent in the letter and 
spirit of the Vedanta. | 

Thus reconciliation of the many-one that’ Sri Aurobindo 
envisaged is unique and rescues his philosophy and ipso facto 


his sociclogy and political philosophy from becoming identified `` ` 


with the absolutism of either the idealistic or materialistic variety. 
Bis is aa integral pluralism’, as: it may appropriately be called, 
as indeed it has beer as well as integral monism. : 
: This integral pluralism of Sri Aurobindo insists on’ the ~ 
supreme value of each individual in the many arid seeks his 
evolutior. to the status or poise of the Supreme Divine of whose . 
many it is one. Indeed India has been striving in her spiritual 
aspiration for the emergence of the individual divine. This is. 
the real content of freedom or moksa ; for in it is concealed the 
delight of existence that is the nature of the Divine Saccidananda. 
Theze is resolved the apparent’ contradiction of the four 
poises. of our development as a nation and as individuals, by the 
basic acceptance of their reality and value, satya and dharma. 
_ A new age has dawned with the crisis attending upon the . 
individual: The only true value the individual has is his svd- 
tantrya cr independence according to his inward and spiritual 
dharma, A crisis like the present was not unanticipated by the 
great picneers of spirituality. Quietly they had prepared the 
people fcr. the return to spirituality by their life and teaching. 
Mari has to. ‘change himself’ radically ; 7 his | preoccupation with 
matter and | hedonism should not degenerate into sense-found ' 
pursuits ; a return to the ideal of the spiritual man who does not 


4 E ET seal Cnr N Y One. Tt has ben aed ait: 
larly. about Visistadvaita, that it is- CUTI : 
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refuse to recognize-and trans:orm: lower values of the mental, 
vital and the physical material or, in the context of the society, 
the intellectual, emotional and material values (such as dharma, 
artha and kama) has been discerned as the radical call of the 
inward spirit of man. The nner man revolts against matter 
for matter as it is is the cortradiction of his being. Yet the 
' integral man is a necessity anc he must either be born or made. ` 
The secret of transformation of the mental, vital and physical - 
man (or the intellectual, emozional and mechanical man to use 
‘the language of the teachers of -he Fourth Way) lies in the descent 
of a higher kind of force. This is the force that makes the human 
being rise to a level of awareness of the higher worlds of freedom ` 
open to man. Mere appeals to our ancient traditions is of no use. 
A new force has to be brought into play in the world and a force 
far higher than what mankind has yet known. Our recent 
mantras of “Return to the Upanishads’, ‘Return to the Gita” 
or ‘the Veda’ or ‘Shakti? or the more omnibus term ‘Return to 
Religion’ have left us almost with a sense of impotence though 
doubtless they have awakened :man somewhat to his mighty past 
and may be a mightier future. However a new force is needed 
and it has to have the power tc free man from his modern chains, 

the chains of pseudo-science ard sense-bound methods of science 
and their ends. % 

However the spirit moves slowly conquering its territory 

by insinuating itself. The truth of ‘the collective is now being 
annulled or corrected by the more basic truth of the individual. 
There is the call of the infinite and the eternal to the individual 
for something that should awal-en and fulfil it. It is to this spiri- - 
tual voice that: Sri Aurobindo had listened and obeyed and he 
has given us the mantra of ths New Man—the superman—orie 
who rejoices in the freedom o7 all individuals rather than strives 
' to annihilate and absorb them all into Himself. The spiritual 
evolution of man to the status of the godhead who is a pefect- 
being in and through the cosmic arid transcendent consciousness 
and acts by the logic of the Irfinite is the inevitable step. He is, 
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if we acopt the ancient notions now revived; one who is charac- 
terised by svdrdjya, svatanirya and svddharmya. 

Sri Aurobindo undoubtedly saw that great endeavours -re- 
quire true men of the highest spiritualiy, the yogins. He saw 
beyond India too and saw the grand possibility of India becoming 
_ the saviour of the world. India is to be the cradle of a new race 
of supermen, who manifest in themselves the oneness-manyness 
in a harmony of action or dynamic existence. They would lead 
humanity in fellowship all over the Earth. The dream of all 
religions—the Kingdom of God on Earth as it is in Heaven can 
only be truly realized when God-consciousness descends to 
transform all into its own nature, beyond the pleasure-principles 
and ego-principles that are dominating mankind. 

Regions generally have failed, though individual men 
among tiem have not. It is the sédhand in and through individuals 
and their steady aspiration towards God consciousness or gnostic 
being that can rescue religions from being pompous institutions 
rather than real schools of spiritual training. The transformation of 
man cannot obviously be undertaken by the institutions of 
religions as they stand. It is therefore by a different technique 
that the divine consciousness is likely to descend to illuminate ` 
every heart and make it love the divine and detach itself 
_ from the lower values. Sri Aurobindo saw that nothing but the ~ 
transformation of the earth consciousness-can justify man’s faith 
in the omnipotence of the Divine force. It is not the will to power 
nor the will to imagine nor even the apparent sacrifices that man 
' makes that lead to the transformation of the earth consciousness 
- either individually or collectively. It is one of the profound intui- 
tions of Sri Aurobindo that saw clearly the ancient truth that the 
divine force alone can change or modify human consciousness 
and mucā more and that too in a shorter span of time. The unique 
and differentiating doctrine of Sri Aurobindo however is that 
though avatars have been many and they have brought down 
great rezlisation yet the evolutionary possibility of man is not 
exhausted; it as. to be completed by the incorporation at first of a 
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new kind of transmuted mind >r the Supermind in the texture of 
the physico-psychic frame of man by means of Yoga. Such an 
incorporated mind divine shall aave to become native to or ‘emerge’ 
in the future humanity. This pnenomenon cannot be such as might 
make men think that it is not inheritable or transferable. On the 
other hand it can be inherited ar transferred because ofthe changes - 
that the Force is capable of mowing in the very constitution of man 
which is governed by the three strands of sattva, rajas and tamas 
undergo change and there such that not one of them remains as 
such. A fourth force transforms their ignorance into knowledge, 
their darkness into light, thei- changeableness into immutability. 

Spiritual evolution and the birth of the superman is the only ` 
solution to our terrestrial ma_adies. It is in order to demonstrate 
its great possibilities and pewer that Sri Aurobindo dedicated 
himself to the bringing dow- of that divine supermind to inte- 
grate itself in the homo sapiens, not as a graft indeed but as an occult 
principle inherent in the yearzing of man towards fulfilment and 
completion and freedom. The real truth of the individual yearning 
lies in this higher fulfilment. This fulfilment is its inevitable end 
or goal to which it has been moving through ignorance enjoying 
pain and pleasure, sorrow azd frustration, disease and disaster. 
This goal however is not a pr=figured plan already ready for being 
accomplished or already accomplished but a growth and evolution: 
which proceeds diversely anc not uniformly. The infinity of the 
Divine or rather the infinite manyness of the one Divine reveals 
the most varied and unpredictable possibilities for the very nature 
of the Supramental Reality cz the Divine is that freedom which 
exhibits that the unique multiplicity of His oneness is also the 
harmony of the transcendent /īlā. The. transformation of man 
thus is inevitable: the very vastness of the undertaking in the 
world, rolled into one with =uch speed and precipitousness, has’ 
posed quite a challenge to the human mind. That the human 
mind has not hesitated to accept the challenge with its old and 
tested and tried instruments pf its past and present manufacture 
in all fields of human life is a <act witnessed to- by the innumerable 
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international organizations. However there is an element of dialec- 
tical frenzy, altogether irrational, seizing the minds, and one is not 
Certain at all whether there can be a solution to these problems 
except that man-has indeed himself to undergo transformation. 

It is undoubtedly pessimistic to say that man has to commit 


‘ harakirt for the sake of his transformation and this some serious 


. thinkers do not wish to accept as a solution. But the human 
heart and man’s emotive and idealistic. being, notwithstanding | 
all their optimism, are facing an enormous crisis in mutual relations 
and dealings, both collective and individual. State policies cannot 
annul or assuage the sorrows of the human breast. Educational 
regimentation, by. whatever name called, can hardly touch the 
core of zhe problem. There is something radically wrong in such 
optimism. What is wanted is a total change in the human logic 
or minc, in the human goals and means. ` 

Nowhere has this been more demonstrated than in the recent 

past. Civilization is on trial. A mind that can grasp the problems 
in their complexity and untie the knots that have been tied is the 
need. Further the human tinkerings with Nature are bringing 
forth. problems of greatest concern to mankind as a whole. A 
mind that works with division and separation, by analysis and — 
“opposition, can hardly .cope up with it. Thus we come back to the - 
solution divined by Sri Aurobindo—the need for the et ia 
of the Civine mind in man. . 

Cleer and definite indeed was this soiduion, aad Sri 
Aurobindo’s amazing intuition is incomparable in the sense of 
having aaticipated that no other solution was possible, historically © 

and ideologically; he saw that the sooner mankind seized this oppor- 
` tunity the better it was. A meré universal religion of humanity on 
either th> socialistic or materialistic or any other form cannot lead 
man out of the critical danger.! Hé himself believed that this solu- 
tion is am undiscovered fact for all the ancient seers seem to have 


1 In the words of Sri-Aurobindo “While it is possible to construct a precarious and 
quite a mechanical unity by political and administrative means, the unity of the human 
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attained the truth-consciousness or bypassed it to the. ultimate 
Saccidénanda, but that did not permit itself to possess and inhabit 
man as he is. The superminc did not come down to reside and 
modify the human species self. The earlier rsi-consciousness 
did not see this possibility. We shall not here discuss the exact 
nature of their consciousness =ut this much can be said that their 
consciousness did not admit of the transformation of the lower 
levels of matter, life and min= but a dissolution of them. It was 
transcendent to the terrestria. or the so-called phenomenal levels. | 
Since it was seen that these dissolve at the touch of that conscious- 
. ness they have been considere= to. be not only contradictory to the 
Ultimate Spirit but, in a quemt sense, phenomenal and illusory. 
The Jivanmukta of the past conception is firstly not fully free for . 
_ he patiently bears with his last Hnks of karma whilst being internally 
free or has the assurance of teing free. He has burnt to ashes his -< 
terrestrial connections. Not so -he Jivanmukta of Sri Aurobindonian 
conception. He is not detached from the earth consciousness 
but he is not attached to it either as it is. He seeks its transforma- 
tion in all its levels materia., vital and mental. The very quali- 
- ties of prakriti such as sattva, rajas and tamas which act as reactive _ 
forces of Nature in the ignor=nce begin to function as powers of 
truth, consciousness and del zht in the Knowledge. He is cos- 
mically directed even whilst being the individual many of the 
One supreme. It is one who is born of the Divine—brahmaja—and 
knows himself to be such (jfia_, and who in all his affairs and deal- 
ings is firmly devoted to that one supreme secret of integral unity 
in God with all else in creation and beyond—he knows himself 
to be the One Divine in the manyness of His Integral Being. Such ~ 
is not merely the vision of man but his realisation. 
The practical school for achieving yogic transformation was 
founded by Sri Aurobindo. The execution of this undertaking . 
has been characterised by diligence and psychic power. His 


race, even if achieved, can only be secrced and can only be made real if the religion of 
eee ee a een ee eee 
general inner law of human life”, 
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guidance of his disciples is characterised by faultless technique. 
His own verifications of ancient yogic practices of all levels coupled 
with his superb educational techniques suited to the genius of 
India and Spirituality is a landmark. The importance of ‘front- 
ing the psychic being’ in education cannot be exaggerated—it is 
precisely this lack that has led to our modern educational institu- 
tions being- merely what they are. 

One more important aspect of psychic training or yogic 
training which has been not adequately realised even in interested 
quarters is the principle of spiritual transmission of the Highest 
energy or the transforming Spiritual force. No one who has not 
- reached that level can possibly be the conduit of that force. If a 
lesser personality or one who has reached a level that is not the 
very higkest tries to bring down that energy it will not come and 
even if it does it will not flow in a continuous way or flow in a 
tortuous way. 

In Yoga of the conscious path it becomes imperative that the . 
individual himself has to open himself to the descending grace of 
God which can be the transmissional force. But the grace must be 
called to the transmutive or transformative function. An integral 
transformation of man into supermanhood is the minimum prayer 
that is needed on the part of the individual. Once this is available 
and the Master chooses his disciple for the transformation, he 
opens up lines of inner ascent progressively opening up the planes of 
being from which he had descended so that there can be integration, 
conscious or superconscious, so as to arrive at that gnostic being 
who is one with all in the Divine and for the Divine or the Ultimate, 

It is firstly therefore necessary that this divine transmissional 
force should work through the Master, secondly, that it should 
operate steadily and without weakening or lag in the individual 
removing all that obstructs the ascent. True, the Supreme can 
never be obstructed finally or definitively once He happens to take’ 
up the work of transformation. But it is this activity of that Divine 
transmitive force that grants the individual his faith in the Master 
and in his own destiny. Man’s constant and continuous surrender 
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and prayer to the Divine Master goes a wonderfully long way to 
achieve.this descending power end draw it into himself till it fills 
him fully—this is the experience of nanda that is ananta. 

Sri Aurobindo undoubtedly has created the very conditions 
for that great descent and trensmission of the Spiritual Force 
divine. That it is already at werk in the consciousness of men all 
the world over is becoming ircreasingly clear. Men are finding 
_ the need for a larger,—diviner—vision that embraces and ennobles 
all reality. 

Sri Aurobindo has proviced a definite philosophy for this 
evolution of man which would prove to be more satisfying than 
mere philosophies of the intellect. Rightly, he has shewn that an 
intellectual philosophy does not work. It is.only a philosophy 
that embraces the whole man that can satisfy all and provide for 
his work in the world with intelligence and skill. The very appli- 
cations of the psychic activity it a collective life will shew how the 
higher kinds of force act. The activity loses its sting of attach- 
ment and suffering. 

Slow though the process o= divine evolution is it is yet under 
way. It is also quite true to affim that great spiritual personalities 
are at work on other levels and although Sri Aurobindo has passed 
away, the Work is going on because his living Presence has not 
failed and the work is the Ultimate Master’s. The Power at work 
will produce powers and pessonalities commissioned to bring 
down the supramental and s.perconscious force without inter- 
ruption for transforming man everywhere. 

Can I predict that the cent2nary of the birth of Sri Aurobindo 
may well see the realisation of that Vision and Reality of a trans- 
_ formed society of divinised men ? The Unity of the Human race 
cannot be achieved otherwise than when men find themselves 
in the Divine as inseparable many of that One. So may the Mantra 
of Sri Aurobindo taken from the Veda—om namo devadya janmane— 
ring in the Age of Superm=n—divine men—who rejoice in 
universal truth, Knowledge-pcwer and delight for all. `- 
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F Evolution is the fact, then the problem of man—the mental 
‘beng—by necessity is the evolutionary progression to the supra- 
mental being, the Supermind The nature and logic of Evolution 
consists in the emergence of Mind from Life in Matter towards 
the Supermind. It follows that -hat which evolves (ascends) progres- 
sively = involved and it rises to higher planes by the. descent of 
the latcer. The ascent-descent dynamics is characterised as the 
Integral Evolution. That there is a greater and vaster existence 
behind. all that is observable and attained,—that is to the mind and 


_ its instruments, the life-force and its workings what they are to 


the macerial world. Matter dces not know Mind, but Mind from 
Life in. Matter seeks to know itself and by that seeks to know and 
use Matter for its own purposes. So Mind does not know that 
which -s behind it, but that knows Mind. Therefore when Mind 
seeks to exceed itself, ascend to the higher plane that knows Mind 
and becomes that, then Mind will be known in its reality to that 
‘from which it derives its nature and function. How to realise 
the ascent-descent dynamics from Mind to Supermind is the 
problem of Integral Evolution. . 

Tte fundamental and unique feature of Integral Evolution 
is that it is comprehensive and progressive of multiciplity of 
phenomena into graded continuous unity and oneness. Evolution 
is poss_ble by the necessity of Involution. The progression of 


Mind from Life in Matter snows that involution or descent of 


Conscicusness-Force in Matter must be the starting-point of 
evolution. Emergence of the higher forms shows that the higher 
makes use of that from which it has emerged for. its own purposes 
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that are particular and unique to it. Further each term of evolu- 
tion distinguishes itself by preparing itself for the emergence of a 
higher term beyond itself. Eazh term takes up the previous terms 
or stages and transforms them =nto an order and organisation which 
‘are suitable and adjusted to its own operations. Transformation 
of the previous stages or term: necessitates the integration of them 
with the higher for the latter’s own free activity. The progression 
of Mind from Life in Matter shows that Force in Matter becomes 
progressively conscious of itself. That occurs by necessity of 
involution or descent of Consciousness-Force in Matter. Con- 
sciousness-Force, then, is the dynamis of evolution from grade 
to a higher grade by transformation and integration of the lower 
with the higher. 

What constitutes the e~vlutionary trend at each level is 
the movement of self-exceeding or self-transcendence to attain a 
principle of being beyond self. Self-exceeding at each level 
is effected by transformation ead integration of the lower with the 
higher by the descent of the latter. Man—the mental being in 
living matter—in his dealings with the physical nature, plant and 
animal life, and in all his dealmgs with himself and his kind mani- 
fests the tendency to self-exceeding; all his -achievements so far 
are due to the realisation of zhe principle of self-transcendence, 
though in the final analysis partial and incomplete. Therefore 
the logic of Integral Evolutiom of Consciousness-Force is the self- 
exceeding of each term into tke higher by transformation and inte- 
gration. That is, Consciousness as Force manifests itself in various 
formations which are interdezendent and interrelated and conti- 
nuous in multiplicity. It is thz evolutionary movement from uni- 
formity to individuality and waiversality; from quantity to quality; 
` from subservience and compulsion to harmony and freedom. 

_ The truth of the working: of the lower terms though it forms 
the basis of the higher can only serve as an analogy to throw light 
on the workings of the higher but never on its principles. For the 
physico-chemical, electronica. and biological view of the mental 
being considered as the depa-tmental activity of Matter is incon- 
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sistent with the levels of consciousness, from Inconscient to 
Superconscient, and their operation in interrelation. Materialistic 
mecharistic determinism completely fails to account for the levels 
of consciousness. If unity is zhe necessity of existence, then the 
various terms of evolution are but the different grades and forms 
of the one and the same energy, different organisations of one 
Consciousness-Force in existeace. Evolution does not make sense 
if it is not spiritual evolution. 

Way materialistic mechanistic determinism seems to- be 
opposed to the spiritual inlook -s because while the spiritual 

works from within outwards, meterialism works from without 

inwards. Materialism seeks to reduce the higher to the lower 
and it seeks to explain the higher in terms of the lower. The 
machanistic approach seeks to reduce the inner to the result 
of the cuter. It is false abstraction and a futile attempt, for it 
does not solve the problems of the mental being. The materialistic 
theory of form-evolution does noz make. explicit and answer the 
implicetions of progressive variation, complexity and continuity 
and urity of evolution. It is merely a statement of a process of 
formaton and is limited to the physical and biological data of 
Nature. Therefore the problem >f evolutionary progression is 
to be met not merely by consicering the form-evolution, but 
decisively by seizing on the possibilities of inner evolution, i.€., 
the evolution of Conscious-Force. 

` Tel the emergence of the mental being there has beén variation 
‘in physical organisation from lower to the higher. But, further 
evolution at the mental level is tc be effected by the reversal of 
‘the method. That will be the chanze of consciousness, self-exceed- 
ing into a higher level of consciousness, a principle of being—the © 
supramental. Self-exceeding necessitates the full realisation and 
utilisation of all the powers end potentialities of mental being as 
the preparation for the emergence of a higher principle of being 
by descent. It follows that there should develop a perspective 
and m=thod which renders the multiple complex variation of the 
. mental being?for the Integral EvoLition of Consciousness-Force. 
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The consideration of various theories of Evolution shows 
that they fail to apprehend the truth of “oneness-manyness”’ 
of evolutionary progression. Integral Evolution of Sri’ Aurobindo. 
is the self-unfolding of Consciousness-Force in the terms of evolu- 
tion which are founded in and which inhere oneness in their 
_ multi-planal and multi-dimensional manyness. Whereas the several 

_theories, of evolution are merely partial and fragmentary attempts 
which throw light on one or the other aspect of the problem, 
Sri Aurobindo’s approach offers the integral perspective and means 
for human endeavour. 

Sri Aurobindo, the foremost representative of Indian tradition 
in the modern times, shows that spiritual evolution is the process 
and aim of life. The outer has meaning and value only in so far 
as it Is expressive of the inner status. Therefore, the transference 
of the frame of reference and the principle of orientation from 
outward within takes the decision of spiritual evolution. 

Freedom of self-finding, self-knowledge and development ‘of 
uniqueness of the individual and harmony in human relations 
constitute the problem of man in society. That -is the integral 
evolution of the individual in the group in the context of existence 
towards the supramental, the Supermind. The problem of the. 
individual in the group at the mental level shows that the individual ” 
. is a part of the collective, yet distinct and unique in himself. But 
_ he is neither fully aware of himself nor has direct knowledge of 

his fellow beings. That is the problem of the Many-in-the One. 
The Many are the diverse things of existence, the levels of Being 
from Inconscient to Stiperconscient and the factors of mental 
consciousness, and the individual differences in all’ aspects of both 
the individual and group life. The problem of the Many-in-thée 
One is understood on the perception that freedom and harmony 
is the law of variation and oneness. At present man’s knowledge 
is acquired by reason in its attempts at division, isolation and defi- 
. nition. Reason and its knowledge is a matter of tested inferences 
and they are arbitrary. Although the findings of .reason have 
practical value and power, they do. not give direct and integral 
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knowledge in response to the demand of evolution. Then integral 
self-knowledge is the need and goal of life. Integral Reality 
expresses itself in three terms: individual, universal and tran- 
scendent. To be wholly aware, the individual has to discover the 
universal to which he can relate himself. That is the process 
of universalisation of the individual To be universally, the indi- 
vidual hes to transcend his separative ego-existence on the 
perception and realisation of the uth : the Many-in-the One. 
That integral knowledge and living w-ll be possible by self-exceeding 
and realisation of a higher principle of being, the supramental. 
This can be achieved by knowledge and possession of the universal 
consciousness in the individual and the collective. All attempts: 
then should lead to the manifestaticn of potentialities and accom- 
~ plishment of all complex possibilities of the collective towards 
the highe> consciousness. 

The problem of man in Integral Evolution has to be dealt 
with in tkree related ways : (1) integration of the mental being : 
the. physical and the vital should have to be known and mastered 
in order that they become efficiert instruments of the mental 
consciousness. Knowledge required for this can be acquired by 
reason, the instrument of the mental being. Reason by nature is 
analytic and its attempts are at constructed and synthetised whole, 
but not direct perception and possession of integral knowledge. 
Further, reason is liable to be mfluenced by the physical and 
the vital aspects (infrarational) and consequently lead to mistaken 
perceptior and wrong action. Therefore, firstly, reason has to. be 
freed from the physical and the vital dominance and it can be done 
by self-exceeding towards the supramental. In the effort it becomes 
the efficient instrument of mental consciousness capable of order- 
ing, harmonising and integrating the physical and the vital with 
the mentel. Self-exceeding by reason will be effected by the’ 
ascent to the suprarational,—the supramental. (2) the individual. 
in the grcup has to realise in Knowledge and possess in power. 
the law of universal consciousness. For the universal is the basis. 
and the principle of being of the individual in the group; it inheres 
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in Conscious-Force of mutuality, harmony and unity that are 
the dimensions of the Many. Therefore the development of the’ 
individual towards the supramental must proceed through and 
by the universal. For, Integrel Evolution is the movement of the 
One Universal Transcendent in the multiple complex variation 
of existence,—the One-in-the Many. The individual with his 
' unique powers and potentialities has to strive for self-exceeding 
in the group by means of the universal. As the necessary conse- 
quence the transformation o? consciousness occurs in the indi- 
vidual. The transformation o7 the individual initiates an identical 
movement in the group. Omy very gradually it generalises and 
differentiates itself in the grup. (3) the transformation: of the 
group through and by the wniversal is impelled by the urge of 
Integral Evolution towards tke supramental. 

But what has resisted ard blocked the integral development 
of the individual in the group is his egoistic separative existence. 
Although the separative existence makes for expression and ful- 
filment of the demands of multiple being, it does not make for 
transformation and exceeding. And the ‘many’, the group appears 
to be grounded in the separative existence of individuals. All 
the strife and conflict spring from man’s egoism—individual and 
collective—and are caused by it. The multiple and diverse charac- 


ter of the individual in the <ollective constitutes the problem of |. 


integral evolution at the mental level. The modes of the universal, 
_ harmony, mutuality and unity are not universally illumined and 
fully realised. It is only throuzh inner evolution that the individual 
can transcend his separative existence and universalise himself. 
Therefore the development ef the individual is inner evolution 
‘having its centre within as against the standpoint of Western 
-Psychology which attempts to deal with a person in terms of mate~ 
rialistic outer-environmental determinism. To transcend ego- 
involvements in Knowledge and action is the goal of life. As in 
the individual, so in the society ego-involvements betray the lack 
‘of integral consciousness and they are the obstacles to mutuality 
and harmony. This problem. becomes clear in terms of mental 
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conflict. Mental conflict in Integral evolution is the mechanism 
of inne: development: conflict of levels, of individuals and 
groups. Western Psychology with its outer-environmental deter- 
minism Jeals with mental conflict in terms of adjustment and adap- 
tation which, of course, does not solve any problem of personality, 
mental disorder and health, and harmonious living. Sri Aurobindo 
shows that in Integral Evolution it is the inner evolution that 
marks tie turning point of mental conflict by ascent to a higher 
plane cf consciousness. It is self-transcendence that resolves 
the conflict and transforms the opposition into. harmony and 
integration with the higher. That is the problem of how to relate 
oneself zo the universal. The fact of individual differences in all 
aspects shows that the knowledge of law of one’s being can be 
secured only in relation to the universal. 

_ For the integral development of the individual both his need 
of integrality and impulse of self-exceeding must be recognised 
to fix the right meaning of individual existence and aim and norm 
of his society. Only the law of One’s being in relation to the. 
universel law of the ig aco One can operate in the direction 
of Integral Evolution. 

Ths law of life is founded in the two psychological truths, 
—firstly, the ego is not the Self, the Universal Being. It is not 
the ego:stic satisfaction that is demanded but universality of all 
his powers of being. The will-to-be, will-to-power, will-to-know 
are not -o be fulfilled in an egoistic manner, because it cannot be so 
satisfied, but always prone to lapse into self-ignorance and self- 
destruction. The psychological necessity is the transcendence of 
the indrvidual ego into the Universal Being. Secondly, the indi- 
vidual Las to live in harmony and unity with his fellowmen. Indi- 
vidual and society cannot live at the expense of each other, because 
it cannot be so satisfied; but leads to strife and disintegration. 
The law and purpose of life, then, is self-development through 
interchange and assimilation on the basis of harmony and freedom; 
that meens the perception and realisation of the truth of the Many- 
in-the One. For it is the possibilities of the group that the 
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individual expresses even when he transcends its immediate level - 
‘and his values are fulfilled i generalisation and differentiation 
in the group. Furthermore, in the light of the levels of being, and — 
the power and limitations of reason,- the frontal or formal self, 
or any aspect of it, must not be mistaken for the true real Self and 
that reason is but a necessary transitional term in Integral Evolu--.-_ 
tion. It is therefore necessary zo recognise the errors of standpoint ~ 
and placement,—that the ego zs an end in itself and all exists for 
its sake—in the context of the Many-in-the One. Then the 
individual ego will be recogrised as not an end in itself, but a 
centre and formation of Consziousness-Force, a principle of selec- 
tion and differentiation to work out the infinite values of the One-. 
in-the Many. It follows that the individual development has to 


proceed according to thé evolutional status (adhikara) of the . D | 


individual in the group. 
Sri Aurobindo’s discover of the ascent-descent dynamics. of 
the levels of being, -—Inconscient, subconscient, subliminal (infra- 


conscient, circumconscient, censcient and -superconscient—is the. 


decisive advance in Systematic Psychology. The discovery of the 
levels of being by Sri Aurobindo is of far-reaching consequences ` 
for the transformation of mar through the Integral Yoga and its 
techniques in social interaction. Indian Psychology attains full 
maturity in Sri Aurobindo’s discovery and- integral approach, It 
shows. the limitation of Western Psychology in its reductive 


conception of man in society «0 animalistic and egoistic existence. ` S 


Freud’s Ego-psychology is limited to the parts of total complex 
of life. Freud’s system is corfined to the levels of unconscious, 
subconscious and conscious ia which the ego loses all its signi- 
ficance as the centre and the rrinciple of selection and differentia- 
tion in evolution. In fact, Freud’s findings offer the negative _ 
evidence to show the truth œ inner evolution. Jung’s system of 
Psychology comes near to Srr Aurobindo’s approach in so far as 
it seeks to deal with the total complex of life,—the levels of 
being: But, the inner evolutien in terms of the operation of the 
subliminal and the function. of the ego in self-transcendence. 
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towards the supramental is completely missed by Jung. For, his 
approach is limited to therapeutic situation when it is‘a problem 
of getting even with the cosmos as it is, not as it ought to be. It 
~ is the inner evolution through self-transcendence that brings about 
Psychicisation. Psychicisation is the change of the lower nature 
by bringing right vision into the mind, right impulse and feeling 
into the vital, right movement and habit into the physical, all 
turned towards the Divine. Psychicisation corrects mithyachara 
and buddhibheda which are the causes of mental disorders and 
- diseases.’ That is to recognise the errors of standpoint and place- 
ment and transcend them in inner and outer life. 
| Thé individual is the key to evolutionary movement and 
therefore he is unique. Uniqueness consists in the differential 
organisation and operation of integration and self-exceeding of 
_ the levels. The individual svabhava is an integral being who 
expresses the ‘manyness’ of Consciousness-Force in evolution, 
combining within himself the levels of being and the factors of - 
mental consciousness in interaction with environmental deter- 
minants |of a given culture-pattern. But then the individual is 
is an integral being who at the same time is a differential term 
through ‘whom the evolutionary progression has to make further. 
advance |toward the supramental. Hence, the individual is an 
integral-differential term in evolution to the supramental. Swa- 
dharma, the integral law of development and action of the indi- 


Z vidual isidetermined by his svabhava to actualise and to realise the 


potentialities and the higher possibilities of the Many-in-the-One. 

-The various theories of Personality in Western Psychology 
relate to the fragmentary approaches to an reductive analysis 
_ of one or the other aspect or factor of complex variation. The 
onéness-manyness of the individual in the group in evolution is 
completely missed. Western. Psychology set in the framework 
of organic form-evolution and environmental determinism at 
best: can! offer the ego-psychology of surface consciousness. This 
however, does not solve the problem of personality, mental health 
and ORY in human relations. 
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The individual svabhave has to follow the law of his being 
and action, swadharma,—svashavamyatam karma. But the indi- 
vidual behaviour tends to b= determined by the environment : 
geographical, social and ct-tural. The individual behaviour 
seems to be determined by a given socio-cultural pattern : family, 
caste or class, subculture and culture. The question is how far 
cultural determinism influences the svabhava of an individual, 
niyatam karma. If whatever action: that is done has to be turned 
in the direction of Integral E~olution according to one’s svabhava, 
then it not only makes for individual development in self-finding 
and expression but the oute> environment becomes the field of 
operation of the swadharma <f the individual,—mukiasya karma. 
Cultural determination, miyasam karma, then, has to assess and . 
accord to the individual svabhava his swadharma that is svabhava- i 
niyatam karma, in order that being and action evolve in any given 
activity at any moment into g higher level of consciousness. That 
leads to the fulfilment of verious demands of complex nature 
through self-transcendence towards the spiritual liberation, mukta- 
sya karma. Sri Aurobindo skows that the ideal Indian culture- 
pattern,—purusdrthas, adhikāra and doctrine of karma, ashrama- 
system and varna-system—aims at spiritual evolution and works 
it out in terms of principles, processes and conditions at all levels 
of both the individual and social existence. | 

Western. Psychology at best can offer an animalistic and 
ego-centric approach to socal interaction and group life. Sri 
Aurobindo shows how the gup life and social evolution is the 
correlate of individual evolutmn. The operations of infrarational, 
tational, suprarational show the several stages of social evolution 
in terms of transformation and integration through self- 
° transcendence. The infraraticnal starting from the Inconscient 

expresses itself in conflict anc strife and it seeks order and guided 
movement. The rational maediates between the infrarational 
and the suprarational in order to achieve transformation of the 
infrarational and tends towards the suprarational. There is the 
perception of the polarities cf absolute and relative, infinite and 
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_-finite, and’ separative differences and oneness. The rational, a — 
term in evolution can only reflect the polarities, but not relate 
them inza oneness-manyness of integral existence. The rational 
brings tae awareness of the neéd-of integrality and impulse of 
self-transcendence and attempts in its own manner to solve the 
. problem. cf the Many-in-the One, freedom and -harmony.. Reason 
= does full its function when it tends towards the suprarational. 
In Western Psychology, Reason is the mechanism of adaptation. 
and efficiency, but never the mechanism of inner evolution. - 
It is bezeuse the viewpoint. is fixed at the level of interaction 
accepting that the animalistic egoistic conception of man in society — 
is an end in-itself. This is evidenced in the psychotherapy and. | 
' personal-ty development. Sri Aurobindo shows that the supra- 
_ tional constitutes the ideals and values. which represerit the 
l higher level of consciousness in evolution. The ultimate: of life 
is the .saprarational. 
- Soca evolution is the correlate of the individual evolution. 
Sri Aurctindo shows how the symbolic, typal and conventional, 
. individualist and subjective stages represent the progressive ap- 
_ proach t the universalisation of the individual. The coming of 
‘the subjective stage is the’ psychological necessity of Integral 
evolution towards. the supermind and gnostic community life. . 
`` Then, tke nature and function ‘of the group in Integral evolution 
is.to be (a) the field of self-determination and development of - 
the individual, (b) an intermediary value between the individual 
and humamity and the godheads of the future, (c) a progressive 
approack to the universalisation of the individual, a work-out 
of a ‘meny’ of the infinite values of the Spirit, the One-in-the - 


“Many. ‘The problem of individual and social evolution is the 


effort tc arrive at harmony of social interaction and human 


relations in diversity and variation and.to-grow in freedom of `- 


- self-detecraination. and self-knowledge. It follows that self- 
transcendence is the right of the-individual, his aim and process... 
The Psychological necessity is the recognition of integral 
~ evolution to the supramental as the. need and goal of the human __ 
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being. It depends upon thoe individuals to whom this recog- 
nition comes and their effort and realisation. The movement of 
human effort towards the Egher levels of consciousness; ' the — 
supramental, will lead to the gnostic community life. 

The integral perspective. therefore, shows that the integral 
evolution as the need and goal of the human being is the necessity 
of Social. Psychology. . Firstly, it is the corrective to the modern 
view which is fixed at the level of interaction and its dialectical 
approach to man in society zs an end in itself. Secondly, it is 
‘an advance upon the materBlisti¢c determinism to the integral 
evolutionism that makes oneness-manyness of the individual in 
the group real. Integral Social Psychology; therefore, is Sri 
Aurobindo’s contribution to modern thought. - 

Sri Aurobindo’s Integra. approach is the most satisfying to 
the modern mind, because, fir=tly it shows the necessity, character, 
purpose and limitation of everything in the total complex. of 
‘Existence ; secondly, it show: the necessity of self-transcendence 
at every point and level that renders possible transformation and 
integration in evolution of thought and life. oo 


M. V. SUBBANNACHAR 
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Rig Vedada Amogha Sukti Ratnagalu by N. S. Ananta- 


rangacharya. Published by Jiven Karyalaya, Bangalore 4. Pp. 133. 
Price Es. 1.50 


Its gratifying to note ie eadi growing influence exerted 


by Sri Aurobindo’s Interpretation of the Hymns of the Veda 
on the enlightened scholarship of the day. There have been a 


__ number of ‘publications on the Veda, during recent years, in 


various languages, and—whether acknowledged or unacknow- 
ledged—the approach of most of them reveals the moulding 
spirit of his researches into the Secret of the Veda. The present 
work of Sri Anantarangacharya in Kannada, containing a choice 
collecticn of a hundred Riks with explanatory comments, is the 


latest in the line and makes a most. delightful presentation of | 


ancient thought in terms of the new. 


In a remarkably brief but adequate Introduction, the author 


points out that the Rishis of the Vedic Age were Mystics like 
the Priests of Egypt and Chaldea, the Magi of Persia and the 
Occultists of Greece. They. were individuals who strove to 


know and probed into the mystery of life through: measures of | 


intensive self-discipline. The Knowledge so obtained by them 
was the Light which led the rest. These mystics delved into 
the secrets of external Nature but they also plumbed into the 
secrecies of their own soul and related their world-knowledge to 
the self-knowledge. But they ‘took care to conceal this mass of 


knowlecge from the laity. for reasons of public safety apart from — 


danger z0 the immature mind. They recorded their perceptions 
in insp-red utterances—the Mantras—which were so_ skilfully 


worded that they meant different things to different persons, 
The author quotes Yaska to say that the Veda Mantras have a 
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threefold significance, —the adèidaivata, adhiyajfia and the adhyät- 
ma—and that the last is the highest. Behind the apparent ritualistic 
meaning there is a secret sense without which the Mantra is 
lifeless : yas tanna veda kim ria karigyatt, he who knows not that, 
what shall he do with the Rik ? so asks Dirghatamas. (1.164.39) 

To the Rishis of these Hymns, the Universe is not just 
something that has somehow rome to be. It is an eternal object 
of wonder. It is a creation. an emanation from a mysterious 
Being, a Primal Person. It hz been a deliberate creation shaped 
part by part from out of the limb and limb of the Manifesting 
Purusha who is all that yet hath been and all that is to be 
(Rv.X.90). The Universe is not merely generated but it is held 
together by the nent of the Lord: l 


By Him the heavens-are strzng and earth ai by Him 
light’s realm and sky-vau-- are supported : 
By es the regions in. mid-air were measured. 
(Rv.X.121.5) 


The entire life of the worlds .3 conducted and governed by Gods 
with various Names, Indra, Varuna, Surya etc. who are in truth 
so many functional aspects <f the One Supreme. There is a 
Law from Above that gover-s all Creation. It is the Law of 
self-ordering Truth called tre Rita by the Seers of the Veda 
and hymned : 


Varied are the sustaining powers of Rita ; 
Thought of Rita kills all +in ; 

The fame-chant of Rita azaking to knowledge, 
illuminating, opens the deaf ears of the living. 

| (Rv. IV.23.8) 


Naturally, life with such = profound background has a great | 
significance. It is an opportucity to live here fully with the body, 
mind and life—sthirath angair tanublth (1.89.8)—for a full life- 
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span of hundred autumns anc at the same time to equip oneself 
to a bkissful hereafter. Life here is a prelude to a super-life 
hereafter ; the one is as real as the other. Both the Here and the 
< Otherwnere are likened to two horses that are yoked to a chariot 
. and mest march in harmony for a successful journey. ‘May not 
our ho.isehold gear lack the double harness’ prays the seer. 
(Rv.VI.15.19). We may also cite here the utterance of another 
Rishi hough not quoted by the author): 

Indra, bhrdtar ubhayatre te arthah, both there and here 

- thy goel is, Indra, Brother. (Rv.ITI.53.5) 
; Men is called upon to mould his life into the shape of the 
Truth, Satya, that is at the base of All, the Truth that is active 
in the movement of the Cosmos,—the Right, the Ritam. He is 
asked t cultivate and promcte the growth of the powers and 
express:ons of this Right—happy wingings of thought, dexterity 
- in worE and determinations of the will (Rv.X.25.1). 
While exhorting man to ride upon the flood of life on its 
crests ef Plenty, vāja, Hero-Strength, vira, Felicity, bhadram, 
Delight, madhu, soma, the hymns warn him too against all that 
detracts’ from the high Ideals of Truth, Beauty and Harmony 
- and dilutes the purer breath of the Spirit : 


O Adityas, dispel all ill-will, all meanness, 
all hostility from us. (Rv. VIII.56.21). 


rive ye diseases and strife away, drive ye away malignity : 
Adityas, Keep us ever far from sore distress. 
. (Rv. VIII. 18.10) 


ł 


He shall not tarry in lassitude, indolence and misuse of time : 


Never may sleep or idle talk control us, . 
ma no mdrã tSatam uta jalpih. (Rv. VIII.48.14) 
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On the other hand, he must be vigilant and prepare himself in- ` 
cessantly for a greater future. He shona wake up in time: 


Old age, like gathering cloud, impairs our baine 
before that evil be, C Agni, give us understanding. 
(Rv.I. 71. 10) 


Otherwise, standing in — midst of Waters = B he will be 
left thirsty : 


fc 


apam madkye tasthivénsam tryna ida (Rv.VII.89.4) 


.. The Great Way of Immortality is of course in the keeping 
of the Gods. a alone can ene: the direction and lead on the 
_ Path: | | _ 
The will and thoughts within my breast exert their power : 
they yearn with love. and fly to all the regions round. 
None other Comforter 1s found save only these : my longings 
_ and my hopes are fixed upon the Gods. (Ry.X.64.2) 


Great reliance is A >n the Grace of God to reach whom.” 
there is no way but that of love. Neither works nor sacrifices. 
(rituals) can ‘secure Him; tam karmand yajnaih nakih nasat 
(Rv. VIII.70.3). The author quotes a number of remarkable 
utterances of these Seekers snowing the depth of their devotion, 
the intimacy of their commanion with the Gods and draws at- 
tention to the fact that here are the seeds of the movements of . 
bhakti and madhura bha@oa which swept across the land centuries 

later. 
l To the God-lover in the Veda, the Lord i is dearer than his 
own life; he would not part with Him for anything : | 


- O Indra, I would not Sell thee for a mighty price, 
Not for a thousand, ‘Lhunderer ! nor ten thousand, nor a _ 
a hundred, Lord of ccuntless wealth ! (Rv. VIII. 1.5) 
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THE ADYENT 


As we have seen, the Rishis of the ancient times place ‘a 
great emphasis on the progress and development of the individual 
—on bcth the material and the spiritual fronts of existence. 
But they do not forgét that-he does not live alone ; he is a member 
of the scciety. They remind him, time and again, that together 
all are born, together they live and together they advance. And 
eee ee ee Da as indeed to the men of all times : 


One ad common be your EA united your hearts, 
ccmmon to you be yoür mżnd,—so that close 1% sean 
“= may be yours. (Rv. eae A) od 

Subh is the splendid leacy of te Seers of the Veda which 
the author of the present selections portrays in cameo for: the 
benefit of a generation which is too much in a hurry to appraise 
for itself the intrinsic worth of this hymnal lore. He points out 
that the Rig- Veda is not merely a collection of prayers. - It is the 
Original ore from which is drawn the Gold of the Upanishads ; 
in it arè adumbrated the high Ideals of life and thought that later 
developed. into the fundamentals of the Universal Religion of 
Hinduism. And, adds the authar, at a time like the present 
when the path of salvation: is all but lost to sight, when life in 
‘the world is in dire need of purification, when harmony between 
the individual and the community is broken, when: noble ideals. 
are forgatten and their practice long ceased to be, it is the Rig- 
Veda which superbly meets the want and shows the Way for 
the total ee. of man. 


M. P. Paoi 


: Thus Have I Heard. By B. P. Wadia. Publishers : ‘The Indian 
Institution of World Culture, Bangalore. Price Rs. 10/- only. 


The book is a collection of the author’s leading articles that 
appeared in “The Aryan Path”. “heir prime object is faithfully 
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to repeat for the modern era the great truths of ancient wisdom, 
to-awaken an-intelligent appreciation of the hoary past so that an 
intelligent adaptation of som= of the old truths to modern n and 
conditions may take place.” 

The essays present a compendium of the eiai ETA 
aspirations and preachings cf the greatest sages, spiritual leader’, 
founders of the great religio-s, philosophers and men of practical 
wisdom garnered through = life spent in the quest of truth and 
light. The book comprises twelve sections under which a number ` 
of essays are included. The rst section consists of essays on Sri 
_Krishna’s message, the second deals with Lord Buddha’s Teach- ` 
ings, the third, with ‘Zarath-stra, the fourth with Christ and his 
Doctrines, the fifth with Ancient Philosophy, the sixth with 
Karma and Reincarnation sad so on. 

The author’s humility end sincerity along with a wide open- 
ness to receive truth from all the fountain-lights of the world is a 
refreshing antidote to the modern materialistic tendencies. The 
` style is clear and readable. very page bears out Sri Aurobindo’s 
remarks in the opening chapter of his magnam opus, The Life 
Divine, “The ancient dawns >f human knowledge have left us their 
witness to this constant aspiration; today we see a humanity satia- 
ted but not satisfied by victorious analysis of the externalities of 
Nature preparing to return =p its primeval longings. The earliest 
formula of Wisdom promises to be its last,—God, Light, Freedom, 
Immortality.” Everywhere ic. the essays there is a deep reverence 
for the eternal truths reveeted by ‘ancient seers who laid most 
stress on the inner life of m=n, his subjective and spiritual being. 
The modern mind is trepident and exercised over the atomic war — 
that looms nearer and nearer in prospect but is stone blind-to the 
potency of the subtle subjecive forces whose’ effects though invi- 
sible are far more extensive-and powerful than any missile. The . 
author observes, ““A man’s thought, colliding with another man’s 
thought, may cause a gale or a zephyr or a tranquil light and 
brightness -of the air. A vəman’s anger or jealousy produces 
detrimental emotional reacticns in more than one-human being.” 
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“All these instances,” as the author says, “may sound exaggerated 
as exprecsed but a thoughtful examination: of them will reveal a 
profounc, a stupendous truth.” 

The underlying truth is the power of the occult psychological 
forces that push men about and use them as their unconscious 
instruments. We would go even one step further and say that a 
“child’s scream’ and ‘the howling of a mob’ are not so much cause 
and effec: as both are the effects of causes of occult conscious powers 
-that are hidden from the physical senses. Mother, in reply to a 


„query, whether catastrophes in Nature, are not the consequences . 


of a disccrdant and sinful humanity, revealed this profound truth : 


“Perhaps the truth is rather that it is one and the same move- 
ment of ecnsciousness that expresses itself in a Nature ridden with 
calamities and catastrophes and in a disharmonious humanity : 
the two tings are not cause and effect, but stand on the same level. 
Above them there is a consciousness which is seeking for manifesta- 
tion and smbodiment upon earth, and in its descent towards matter 
it meets everywhere the same resistance, in man and in physical 
Nature. All disorder and disharmony that we see upon earth is, 
the“resukt of this resistance.” (Words of the Mother P 59) 


` The euthor derives a living inspiration from the teaching of ’ 


: the EROAA Gita which alone by its gospel of spiritual dynamism 


can rescte the modern age which is obsessed with the dark springs- 


of action hidden in man’s subconscient nature. But the author in 
the wake of Gandhiji and others of his line of thought turns the 
- great spicitual gospel into a mere ethical doctrine preaching the 
disinterested discharge of one’s social and other duties. This in 
our view is a fatal misreading of modern ideas into a teaching 
that is through and through spiritual. The Gita gives always an 
important place to the moral life but it always points to a 


transcencence of these limited conceptions to an integral divine 


living.. Nor can we lend countenance to the author’s tendency to 
reduce the Gita into a laboured allegory. The Gita does not 


- P 


expect of the individual to busy himself only with the inner war 
between the forces of good and evil, it accepts the battle in the -< 
outer life also if we see that human progress is immobilised by 
anti-divine powers aa without clearing them humanity cannot 
press forward. 

The essays are woven rcund thoughts and aphorisms of great 
thinkers and will go some way in counterbalancing the immense 
strides that man is taking n the outer field. The need of. the 
- hour is an equal inner uplifting of man’s nature so that there is 
harmony between the outer and the inner life. We hope the book 
will be widely appreciated ind read and will whet the appetite : 
for spiritual literature.’ 


- RAVINDRA KHANNA: . 
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